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My Lord, 


OUR Lordſhip, in the beginning 
of the laſt Letter you honoured 
me with, ſeems ſo uneaſfie and diſ- 
pleaſed at my having faid too 
much already in the Queſtion between us, 
that I think I may conclude, you would be 
well enough pleas'd if I ſhould fay no more ; 
and you would diſpenſe with me for not 
keeping my Promiſe 1 made you * to anſwer * 2d Let- 
the other parts of your firſt Letter. If this ter,p-167. 
proceeds from any tenderneſs in your Lord- 
ſhip for my Reputation, that you would not 
have me expoſe my ſelf by an overflow of 
Words, in many places void of Clearnefs, 
Coherence and Argument, and that there= 
fore might have been ſpared ; I muſt acknow- 
ledge it is a piece of great Charity, and ſuch 
wherein you will have a laſting Advantage 
over me, fince good Manners will not per- 
mit me to return you the like, Or ſhould I 
in the Ebullition of Thoughts, which in me 
your Lordſhip finds as impetuous as ?/e 
Springs of Modena mentioned by Ramazzini, 
be in danger to forget my ſelf, and to think, 
1 had ſome right to return the general Com- 
plaint of length and intricacy without Force, 
yet you have ſecured your ſelf from the Suſ- 
PIition of any ſuch Traſh on your fide, by 
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making * Cobwebs the eafie ProduQt of thoſe 
who write out of their own Thougbts, which it 
might be a Crime in me to impute to your 
Lordſhip. | 

If this Complaint of yours be not a Chari- 
table Warning to me, I cannot well gueſs at 
the deſign of it; for I would not think that 
in a Controverſie, which yov, my Lord, have 
dragg*'d me into, you would aſſume it as a 
Priviledge due to your ſelf to be as copious 
as you pleaſe, and ſay what you think fit, 
and expect I ſhould reply only ſo, and fo 
much,as would juſt ſuit your good liking,and 
ſerve to ſet the Cauſe right on that ſide which 
your Lordſhip contends for. 

My Lord, I ſhall always acknowledge the 
great diſtance that is between your Lordſhip 
and my ſelf, and pay that Deference that is 
due to your Dignity and Perſon. But Con- 
troverſie, though it excludes not good Man- 
ners, will not be managed with all that Sub- 
miſſion which one is ready to pay in other 
Caſes. Truth, which is inflexible, has here 
its Intereſt, which muſt not be given up in 
a Complement. Plato and Ariſtotle, and 
other great Names muſt give way, rather 
than make us renounce Truth, or the Friend- 
ſhip we have for her. | 

This poſſibly your Lordſhip will allow, for 
it is not ſpur out of my own Thoughts; I have 
the Authority of others for it : And I think 
it was in Print before I was born. But yon 
will ſay however, I am too long in my 
Replies. It is not impoſlible but it may be ſo. 
Bur with all due Reſpe& to your Lordſhip's 
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Authority (the greatneſs whereof I ſhall al- 
ways readily acknowledge) I muſt crave 
leave to ſay, Thar in this Caſe you are. by no 
means a proper Judge. We are now, 2s 
well your Lordihip as my ſelf, before a Tri- 
bunal to which you have appealed, and be- 
fore which you have brought me : "Tis the 
Publick muſt be judge, whether your Lord- 
ſhip has enlarged too far in acculing me, or 
I in defending my ſelf. Common Juſtice 
makes great allowance to a Man pleading in 
his own Defence, and a little length (if he 

ſhould be guilty of it) finds excuſe in the 
Compaſſion of by-ſtanders, when they ſee a 
Man cauſcleſly attacked, . after a new way, 
by a potent Adveriary ; and under various 
Pretences, Occaſions ſought, and Words 
wreſted to his diſadvantage. 
This, my Lord, you muſt give me leave 
to think to be my Caſe, whillt this ſfrange 
way your Lordſhip has brought me 1»to this 
Controverlie; your gradual Accuſations of 
my Book, and the different Cauſes your 
Lordſhip has affigned of them ; together 
with Quotations out of it, which I cannot 
ind there, and other Things I have com- 
plained of (to ſome of which your Lordſhip 
has not vouchfafed any Anſwer) ſhall remain 
unaccounted for, as I humbly conceive 
they do. 

 Iconfeſs my Anſwers are Jong, and'I wiſh 
they could have been ſhorter. But the Dit- 
ficulty 1 have to find our, and ſet before 0- 
thers your Lordſhip's meaning, that they 
may fee what I am anſwering to; and ſo be 
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able to judge of the Pertinency of what I 
ſay, has unavoidably enlarged them, Whe- 
ther this be wholly owing to my dulneſs, or 
whether a little perplexedneſs both as to 
Grammar and Coherence, cauſed by thoſe 
numbers of Thoughts, whether of your own 
or others, that crowd from all parts to be 
{et down, when you write, may not be al- 
low'd to have ſome ſhare in it, I ſhall not 
preſume to ſay. I am at the Mercy of your 
Lordſhip and my other Readers in the 
Point, and know not how to avotd a Fault 
that has no Remedy. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, * The World ſoon grows 
weary of Controverſies, eſpecially when they are 
about Perſonal Matters, which made your Lord= 
ſhip wonder that one who underſtands the World 


fo well. ſhould ſpend above FO Pages in renewing 


and enlarging a Complaint wholly concerning 
himſelf. 

To which give me leave to ſay, That if 
your Lordſhip had ſo much confidered the 
World, and what it is not much pleaſed with, 
when you publiſhed your Diſcourſe in Vindica- 
tjon of the Trinity, perhaps your Lordſhip had 
not {ſo perſonally concerned me in that Con- 
froverſie, as it appears now you have, and 
continue ſtill to do. 

Your Lordſhip wonders * that I ſpend a- 
bove 5o Pages in renewing and enlarging 
my Complaint concerning my ſelf. Your 
Wonder, I humbly conceive, will not be 
ſo great, when you recollet, That your 
Anſwer tomy Complaint, and the Sarisfa- 
1:1 you propoſed to give me and wy in 

that 
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chat Perfonal Matter, began the firſt Letter 
| you honoured me with , and ended in the 

47th Page of it, where you ſaid, Yen ſuppoſe 
he Reaſon of your mentioning my Words fo often 
Was now no longer a Riddle tome; and ſo you 
proceeded to other Particulars of my Vindication. 
If therefore I have ſpent 5o Pages of my An- 
{wer -in ſhewing that what you offered in 
47 Pages for my Satisfattion was none, but 
that the Riddle was a Riddle ſtill ; the difſ- 
proportion in the number of Pages is not 
ſo great as to be the Subject of much wonder; 
eſpecially to thoſe who conſider that in what 
you call Perſonal HMatrer I was ſhewing, that 
my Eſſay, having in it nothing contrary to 
the Do&rin of the Trinity, was yet brought 
into that Diſpute; and that therefore I had 
reaſon to complain of j it, and of the manner 
of its being brought in : And if you had 
pleas'd not to have moved other Queſtions, 
nor brought other Charges againſt my Book 
till this, which was the Occaſion and Sub- 
ject of my Firſt Letter, had been cleared, by 
making out that the Paſſages, you had in 
your Vindication of the Dofrin of the Trinity 
quoted out of my Book, had ſomething in 
them againſt the Do&rin "of the Trinity, and 
io were with juſt reaſon brought by you, as 
they were, into that Diſpnte z There had 
been no other but that Perſonal Matter, as 
you call it, between us. 

In the Examination of thoſe Pages meant, 
as you ſaid, for my Satisfafion, and of other 
parts of your Letter, | found (contrary to 
what 1 expeQed) Matter of renewing and e- 
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larging my C omplaint, and this I took notice 
of and ſet down 1n my Reply, which it ſeems 
I ſhould not have done ; The knowledge of the 
World (hould have taught me better : And I 
ſhould have taken that for Satisfaction , 
which you were pleaſed to give, in which I 
could not find any, nor, as | believe, any 
intelligent or impartial Reader. So that your 
Lordſhip's care of the World, that it ſhould 
not grow weary of this Controverſi ze, and the 
Fault you find of my miſ-imploying Fifty 
Pages of my Letter, reduces it ſelf at laſt in 
effe& to no more but this, That your Lord- 
ſhip ſhould have a liberty to ſay what you 
pleaie, pay me in what Coin you think fits 
my part ſhould be to be ſatisfied with it, 
reſt content and ſay nothing.. This indeed 
might be a way not to weary the World, and 
to fave 50 Pages of clean Paper z and put 
ſuch an end to the Controverſie , as your 
Lordihip would not diſlike. 

I learn from your Lordſhip, * that it 1s the 
firſt part of Wiſdom, in ſome Mens Opinions, 
not to begin in ſuch Diſputes : What the know- 
ledge of the Worid (which is a fort of Wiſ- 
dom) ſhould in your Lordſhip's Opinion 
make a Man do, when one of your Lord- 
ſhip's Chara&ter begins with him, is very 
plain: He is not to reply, ſo far as he 
judges his Defence and the Matrer requires, 
but as your Lordſhip is pleaſed to allow ; 
which ſome may think no better than if one 
might not reply at all. 
| After having thus rebuked me for having 
DEN Roſe copious Ty my Reply; in the next 

Words 
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Words your Lordſhip inſtruts me what | 
ſhould have anſwer?d, * That I ſhould have * p. 4 
clear'd my ſelf by declaring to the World , that 
I owned the Dorm of the Trinity as it has been 
recerved in the Chriſtian Church. 

This, as I take it, is a meer Perſonal Mat- 
ter of the ſame Woof with a Spaniſh Sant 
Bemto, and, as it ſeems to me, deligned to 
fit cloſe to me. What muſt I do now, my + 
Lord ? Muſt I ſilently put on and wear this 
Badge of your Lordſhip's Favour, and as one 
well underſtanding the World ſay not a Word 
of it, becauſe the World ſoon grows weary of 
Perſonal Matters? If in Gratitude for this 
Perſonal Favour 1 ought to be ſilent, yet I 
am forced to tell yon, That in what you 
require of me here, you poſlibly have cut 
out too much Work for a poor ordinary 
Layman, for whom it is too hard to know, 
haw a Docrin ſo diſputed has been received 
in the Chriſtian Church, and who might have 
thought it enough to own it as delivered in 
the Scriptares. Your Lordſhip herein lays 
upon me what I cannot do, without owning 
to know what I am ſure I] do not know. 
For how the Do@rin of the Trinity has been 
always received in the Chriſtian Church, I] con- 
teſs my ſelf ignorant. I have not had time 
to examine the Hiſtory of it, and to read 
thoſe Controverſies that have been writ a- 
bout it : And to own a DoGqtrin as received 
by others, when 1 do not know how thoſe 
others received it, is perhaps a ſhort way to 
Orthodoxy, that may fſatisfie ſome Men : 


But he that takes this way to give Satisfa- 
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I ſhould not have done ; The knowledge of the 
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Words your Lordſhip inftruts me what I 
ſhould have anſwer?d, * That I ſhould have * p. ;. 
clear 'd my ſelf by declaring to the World , that 
I owned the Dottrin of the Trinity as it has been 
received in the Chriſtian Church. 

This, as I take it, is a meer Perſonal Mat- 
ter of the ſame Woof with a Spaniſh Sarxt 
Benito, and, as 1t ſeems to me, deligned to 
fit cloſe to me. What muſt I do now, my - 
Lord ? Muſt I filently put on and wear this 
Badge of your Lordſhip's Favour, and as one 
well underſtanding the World ſay not a Word 
of ir, becauſe the World ſoon grows weary of 
Perſonal Matters? If in Gratitude for this 
Perſonal Favour 1 ought to be ſilent, yet I 
am forced to tell yon, That in what you 
require of me here, you poſlibly have cut 
out toe much Work for a poor ordinary 
Layman, for whom it is too hard to know, 
haw a DoQtrin ſo diſputed has been received 
in the Chriſtian Church, and who might have 
thought it enough to own it as delivered in 
the Scriptares. Your Lordſhip herein lays 
upon me what I cannot do, without owning 
to know what I am ſure I do not know. 
For how the DoQrin of the Trinity has been 
always received in the Chriſtian Church, I con- 
teſs my ſelf ignorant. I have not had time 
to examine the Hiſtory of it, and to read 
thoſe Controverſies that have been writ a- 
bout it : And to own a DoGcrin as received 
by others, when I do not know how thoſe . 
others received it, is perhaps a ſhort way to 
Orthodoxy, that may fatisfie ſome Men : 
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Aion, in my Opinion makes a little bold 
with Truth; and it may be queſtioned whe- 
ther ſuch a Profeſſion be pleaſing to that God 
who requires Truth in the inward Parts, 
however acceptable it may in any Man be to 
his Dioceſan. 

I preſume your Lordſhip, in your Dzſcourſe 
in Vinaication of the Dotrin of the Trinity, 1n- 
tends to give It us as it has been received in the 
Chriſtian Church. And Ithink your Words, 
* wviz.. It ts the Senſe of the Chriſtian Church 
which you are bound to defend, and no particular 
Opinions of your own, authorize one to think 
ſo. But if I am to own it as your Lordſhip 
has there delivered it, I muſt own what | - 
do not underſtand : For I confeſs your Ex- 
poſition of the Senſe of the Church, wholly 
tranſcends my Capacity. 

If you require me to own 1t with an im- 
Plicit Faith, I ſhall pay that Deference as 
ſoon to your Lordſhip's Expoſition of the 
Dodcrin of the Church, as any ones. But 
if I muſt underſtand and know what I own, 
it is my Misfortune, and I cannot deny it, 
that I am as far from owning what you in that 
Diſcourſe deliver, as I can be from profeſ- 
ſing the moſt unintelligible thing that ever I 
read, to be the Dodtrin that I own. 

Whether I make more uſe of my poor 
Underſtanding in the Caſe, than you are 
willing to allow every one of your Readers, 
1 cannot tell ; but ſuch an Underſtanding as 
God has given me is the beſt I have, and 
that which I muſt uſe in the apprehending 


what others ſay, before I] can own the Truth 
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of it; and for this there 1s no help that I 
know. 

That which keeps me a little in counte- 
nance, is, That, if I miſtake not, Men of 
no mean Parts, even Divines of the Church 
of England, and thoſe of neither the loweſt 
Reputation nor Rank, find their Under- 
ſtandings fail them on this occaſion; and 
ſtick not to own, That they underſtand not 
your Lordſhip in that Diſcourſe, and parti- 
cularly that your 6th Chapter is unintelli- 
gible to them as well as me; whether the 
fault be in their and my Underſtandings, 
the World muſt be judge. But this 1s only 
by the by, for this is not the Anſwer I here 
intend your Lordſhip. 

Your Lordſhip tells me, That to clear my 
ſelf 1 ſhould have owned to the World the Do- 
Grin of the Trinity as it has been received, &C, 
Anſwer, I know not whether in a Diſpute 
managed after a new way, wherein one Man 
is argued againſt, and another Man's words 
all along quoted, it may not alſo be a good 
as well as a new Rule for the Anſwerer to re- 
ply to what was never objected, and clear 
himſelf from what was never laid to his 
Charge. If this be not ſo, and that this 
new way of Attacking requires not this new 
way of Defence, your Lordſhip's Preſcrip- 
tion to me here, what I ſhould have done, 
will, amongſt the moſt intelligent and impar- 
tial Readers, paſs for a ſtrange Rule in Con- 
troverſie, and ſuch as the learnedſt of them 
will not be able to find in all Antiquity 


and therefore muſt be imputed to ſome- 
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thing elſe than your Lordſhip's great Learn- 
ing. 

Did your Lordſhip in the Diſcourſe of the 
Vindication of the Trimity, wherein you firſt 
fell upon my Book, or in your Letter; (my 
Anſwer to which, you are here CorreQting) 
did your Lordſhip, I ſay, any where obvjett 
to me, that I did not own the Dottrin of 
the Trinity, as it has been received in the Chrj- 
ftian Church, &c? If you did, the Obje- 
ion was fo ſecret, ſo hidden, fo artificial, 
that your words declared quite the contrary. 
In the Vindication of the Doftrin of the Tri- 
nity, your Lordſhip ſays, * That my No- 
tions were borrowed to ſerve other purpo=- 
ſes [whereby, if I underſtand you right, 
you meant againſt the Doarin of the Tri- 
nity] than 1 intended them; which you re- 
peat again Þ for my Satisfafion, and inſiſt 
* upon for my indication. 

You having ſo ſolemnly more than once 
profeſſed to clear me and my Intentions 
from all ſuſpition of having any part in 
that Controverſie, as appears farther in the 
cloſe of your firſt Letter, + where all you 
charge on me, Is the ill uſe, that others had, 
or might make of my Notions, how could 
I ſuppoſe ſuch an ObjeQion made by your 
Lordſhip, which you declare againſt, with- 
out accuſing your Lordſhip of manifeſt Pre- 
varication ? 

If your Lordſhip had any thing upon 
your Mind, any ſecret Aims, which you did 
not think fit to own, but yet would have me 
divine and anſwer to, as if I knew chews 
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this I confeſs is too much for me, who look 
no farther ino Mens Thoughts, than as they 
appear in their Books. Where you have given 
your Thonghts vent in your Words, | 
have not, I think, omitred to take notice 
of them, not wholly paſling by thoſe In- 
ſinuations, which have been drop*'d from 
your Lordſhip's Pen; which from another, 
who had not profeſſed fo much perſonal Re- 
ſpe&, would have ſhewn no exceeding good 
diſpoſition of Mind towards me. 

When your Lordihip ſhall go on to ac- 
cuſe me of not believing the Do#rin of the 
Trinity, as received in the Chriſtian Church, 
or any other Dodarin you ſhall chink fit, I 
ſhall anſwer as I would toan [nquifitor. For 
tho your Lordſhip tells me, Þ Tnat / need not þ p. «. 
be afraid of the Inquiſinion , or that you in- 
tended to charge me with Hereſie in denying 
the Trinity; yet he that ſhall conſider your 
Lordſhip's proceeding with me from the 
beginning, as far as it is hitherto gone, may 
have reaſon to think, that the Methods and 
Management of that Holy Offce are not 
wholly unknown to your Lordſhip, nor 
have ſcaped your great reading. Your 
Proceedings with me have had theſe ſteps, 

I. Several Paſſages of my Efſay of Hu- 
mane Unatrſtanding, and ſome of them re- 
lating barely to the Being of a God, and 
other Matters wholly remote from any 
Queſtion about the Trinity, were brought 
into the Vindication of the Doftrin of the Tri- 
ziy, and there argued againſt as contain- 
ing the Errors of {hoſe and Them, which 
$4 | Thoſe 
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Thoſe and Them are not known to this 
day. 

4 In your Lordſhip's Anſwer to my firſt 
Letter, when that was given as the great 
reaſon why my Eſſay was brought into that 
Controverlie, (viz.) becauſe in it Certainty 
was founded upon clear and diſtinit Ideas, was 
found to fail, and was only a ſuppoſition of 
your own; other Accuſations were ſought 
out againſt it in relation to the DoQrin of 
the Trinity. viz. That * it might be of dan- 
gerous conſequence, to that Doarin, 0 introduce 
the new term of Ideas, and to place Certainty in 
the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of our Ideas. What are become of theſe 
Charges, we ſhall ſee in the progreſs of this 
Letter, when we come to conſider what 
your Lordſhip has reply'd to my Anſwer 
upon theſe Points. 
 3- Theſe Accuſations not having, it ſeems, 
weight enough to effe&t what you intended, 
my Book has been rumaged again to find 
new and more important Favlts in it; and. 
now at laſt at the third Effort -Þ my No- 
tions of Ideas are found inconſiſtent with the 
Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, This indeed, 
carries ſome ſound in it, and may be thought 
worthy the Name and Pains of ſo great a 
Man and zealous a Father of the Church 
as your Lordſhip. 

That I may not be too bold in affirming a 
thing I was not privy to, give me leave, my 
Lord, to tell your Lordſhip why I preſume 


My Book has upon this occaſion been look?d 


over again, to fee what could be found in 
it 
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it capable to bear a deeper Accuſation, that 
might look like ſomething in a Title-Page. 
Your Lordſhip,by your Station in the Church, 
and the Zeal you have ſhewn in defending 
its Articles, could not be ſuppoſed, when 
you firſt brought my Book into this Contro=- 
verſie, to have omitted theſe great Enormi- 
ties, that it now ſtands accuſed of, and to 
have cited it for ſmaller Miſtakes, ſome 
whereof were not found , but only ima- 
gin'd to be, init; if you had then known 
theſe great Faults, which you now charge it 
with, to have been in it. If your Lordſhip 
had been appriſed of its being guilty of ſuch 
dangerous Errors, you would not certainly 
have paſs?d them by : And therefore I think 
one may reaſanably conclude, that my Eſſay 
was new looked into on purpoſe. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, * That what you have 
done herein you thought it your Duty to do, not 
with reſpett to your Self,, but to ſome of the My- 
fteries of our Faith, which you dg not charge me 
with oppoſing, bunt by laying ſuch Foundations as do 
tend to the overthrow of them, It cannot be 
doubted but your Duty would have made you 
at the firſt warn the World, that my IVottons 
were inconſiſtent with the Articles of the Chri- 


Y Þ. 177. 


ſtian Faith, if your Lordſhip had then known 


it. Though the exceſſive Reſpe& and Ten- 
derneſs you expreſs towards me Perſonally 
in the immediately preceding Words, would 
be enough utterly to confound me, were 1 
not a little acquainted with your Lordſhip's 
Civilities in this kind. For you tell me, 
* That rheſe things laid together made your 

Loraſhip 
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Lordſhip think it neceſſary to do that which 
you was unwilling to do till I bad driven you 
to it, which was to ſhew the Reaſons you had, 
why you looked on my Notion of Ideas and of 
Certainty by them, as inconſiſtent with it ſelf, 
and with ſome important Articles of the Chri- 
ftian Faith. 

Whar muſt I think now, my Lord, of 
theſe Words? Muſt I take them as a meer 
Complement, which is never to be inter- 
preted rigorouſly, according to the preciſe 
meaning of the Words? Or muſt I be- 
lieve that your zzwillingneſs, to do ſo hard 
a thing to me, reſtrained your Dry, and 
you could not prevail on your felf (how 
much ſoever the Myſteries of Faith were in 
danger to be overthrown) to get out theſe 
harſh Words, viz. That wy Notions were 
inconſiſtent with the Articles of the Chriſtian 
Faith, till your third Onſet , after I had 
forced you to your Duty by two Replies of 
mine ? 

It will not become me, my Lord, to 
make my ſelf a Complement from your 
Words, which you did not intend me in 
them. Burt on the other ſide, I would not 
willingly negle& to acknowledge any Civi- 
lity from your Lordfhip in the full extent 
of it. The Buſineſs is a little nice, be- 
cauſe what 1s contain'd in thoſe two Paſ- 
ſages, * cannot by a leſs skilful Hand than 
yours be well put together, though they 
immediately follow one another. This, I 
am ſure, falls out very untowardly, that 
your Lordſhip ſhould drive me, (who had 

much 


2» 
much rather have been otherwiſe imployed) 
to drive your Lordſhip to do that which 
you were unwilling to do. The World 
ſees how much I was drive»: For what 
Cenſures, what Imputations muſt my Book 
have lain under, if I had not cleared it 
from thoſe Accuſations your Lordſhip 
brought againſt it; when I am charged now 
with Evaſions, for not clearing my ſelf from 
an Accuſation which you never brought 
againſt me? But if it be an Evaſion, not 
to anſwer to an Objetion that has not been 
made, what 1s it I beſeech you, my Lord, to 
make no reply to Objections that have been 
made? Of which I promiſe to give your 
Lordſhip a Liſt, whenever you ſhall pleaſe 
to call for it. 

[ forbear it now for fear that if I ſhould ay 
all that I might upon this new Accuſation, it 
would be more than would ſuit with your 
Lordſhip's liking ; and you ſhould complain 
again that you have opezed 4 Paſſage which 
brings to your mind Ramazzini and his Springs 
of Modena. But your Lordſhip need not be 
afraid of being overwhelmed with the Ebul- 
lition of my Thoughts, nor much trouble your 
ſelf to find a way to give check to it : Meer 
Ebullition of Thoughts never overwhelms or 
links any one but the Author himſelf; but 
if it carries Truth with it, that I confeſs 
has force, and it may be troubleſome to 
thoſe that ſtand in its way. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, Yox ſee how dange- 
r0us it is to give occaſion to one of ſuch a fruit- 
ful Invention as 1 am, to write. 


I am 


* p. 30. 
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I am obliged to your Lordſhip, that you 
think my [vention worth concerning your 
ſelf about, though it be ſo unlucky as to 
have your Lordſhip and me always differ 
about the meaſure of its Fertilixy, In your 
firſt Anſwer * you thought I too much ex- 
tended the Fertility of my Invention, and 
aſcribed to it what it had no Title to : 
And here I think you make the Ferrility of 
my Invention greater than it is. For in 
what I have anſwered to your Lordſhip, 
there ſeems to me no need at all of a Fertil 
Invention. ?Tis true it has been hard for 
me to find out whom you writ againſt, or 
what you meant in many places. As ſoon 
as that was found the Anſwer lay always 
ſo obvious, and ſo eaſie, that there needed 
no labour of Izventio» to diſcover what 
one ſhould reply. The Things them- 
ſelves (where there were any) ſtrip*d of 
the Ornaments of Scholaſtick Language, 
and the leſs obvious ways of learned Wri- 
tings, ſeemed to me to carry their Anſwers 
viſibly with them. This permit me, my 
Lord, to ſay, That however ferti{ my 1n- 
wention is, It has not in all this Contro- 
verſie produced one Fiction or wrong Quo- 
tation. | 
But before I leave the Anſwer you di- 
Qtate, permit me to obſerve that I am ſo 
unfortunate to be blamed * for owning what 
] was not accuſed to diſown ; and here for 
not owning what I was never charged to 
difown. The like Misfortune have my 
poor Writings. They offend your _ 
w 
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ſhip in ſome places, becauſe they are ze, 
and in others, becauſe they are not new. 
Your next Words which are a new 
Charge, I ſhall paſs over till I come to 
your Proof of them, and proceed to the 


next Paragraph. Your Lordſhip tells me, * » 


You ſhall wave all unneceſſary Reperitions, ana 
come immediately to the matter of my Com- 
plaint, as it is renewed in my Second Liter, 

What your Lordihip means by unneceſ- 
ſary Reperitions here, ſeems to be of a piece 
with your blaming me in the foregoing 
Page, for having ſaid too much in my own 
defence; and this taken alrogether, con- 
firms my Opinion, That, in your Thovghts, 
it would have been better I ſhould have 
replyed nothing at all. For you having ſer 
down here near twenty Lines as a zeceſſ«ry 
Reperition out of your former Letter, your 
Lordſhip omits my anſwer to them as whol- 
ly unneccſſary to bs feen; and conſequently 
you muſt think was at firſt unneceſſary t9 
have been {aid. For when the f2me Words are 
neceſſary to be repeated again, if the ſame 
reply which was made to them be not 
thought fir to be repeated too, It Is plainly 
jadged to be nothing ro the purpoſe, end 
ſhould have been ſpared at firſt. | 

*Tis true, your Lordſhip has ſet down 
ſome few Expreſſions taken ont of ſeverel 
parts of my Reply ; but in what manner 
the Reader cannot clearly fee, without | 
Ing back to the Original of this Matter. 
He muſt therefore pardon me tie tronh!: 
of a dedn&ion, which cannor be avoid 
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where Controverſie is managed at this rate ; 
waich neceſſitates, and ſo excuſes length of 
the Anſwer. 

My Book was brought into the Trinita- 
Tian Controverſie by theſe ſteps. Your 
Lordſhip fays, That 

1. The Unitarijans have not explained the 
Nature and Bounds of Reaſon. 

2. The Author Of Chriſtianity not My- 
ſterious, to make amends for this, has offer"d 
an account of Reaſon. 

3- His Doftrin concerning Reaſon, ſup- 
poſes that we ninſt have clear and diſtin& Ideas 
of whatever we pretend 10 any Certainty of in 
our Mind. 

4+ Your Lordihip calls this a zew way 
of Reaſoning. 

5- This Gentleman of this new way of Rea- 
Jonirg in his Firſt Chapter ſays ſomething, 
which has a conformity with ſome of the 
Notions in my Book. But it is to be ob- 
{erved he ſpeaks them as his own T houghts 
and not upon my Authority, nor with tak- 
ing any notice of me. 

6. By vertue of this he is preſently en- 
titnled to I know not how much of my 
Book ; and divers Paſſages of my Eſſay are 
quoted, and attributed to him under the 
Title of The Gentlemen of the new way of 
Reaſoning, (for he is by this time turned 1n- 
to a Troop) and certain unknown (if 
they are not all contained in this one Au- 
thor's Doublet) They and Theſe are made 
by your Lordſhip to lay about them 
imrcwdly for ſeveral Pages together in your 
Lord- 
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Lordſhip's Vindication of the Dof&rin of the 
Trinity, &c, with Paſſages taken out of my 
Book, which your Lordſhip was at the pains 
to quote as Theirs, z. e. certain unknown 
Anti-trinitarlans. 

Of this your Lordſhip's way, ſtrange 
and new to me, of dealing with my Bock 
I took notice. * + 1 Letter 

To which your Lordſhip tells me here p- 59. 
+ you replyed in theſe following words + p. 5. 
which your Lordſhip has ſet down as no 
unneceſſary Repetition. Your Words are : 
It was becauſe the Perſon who oppoſed the 1My- 
ſteries of Chriſtianity went upon my Grounds, 
and made uſe of my Words, although your 
Lordſhip declared withal, That they were uſed 
ro other purpoſes than 1 intended them; and 
your Lordſhip confeſſed that the Reaſon why 
you quoted my Words ſo much, was, becanſe 
your Lordſhip found my Notions as to Certain- 
ty by Ideas, was the main Fonnaation on which 
the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious 
went ;, and that he had nothing that looked 
like Reaſon if that Principle were removed, 
which made your Lordſlng ſo much endeavour 
ro ſhew, that it would not hold; and ſo you 
ſuppoſed the Keaſon why your Lordſhip ſo ofren 
mentioned my Words, was mo linger a Riddle 
tome. And tothis Repetition your Lordthip 
ſubjoins, - That I fer down theſe Puſſages in my Þ p. 6. 
Second Letter, but with theſe Words annex - 
ed, ©* That all this ſeems to me ro do no- 
** thing to the clearing, of this Matter. 

Anſwer. ] fay fo indeed in the plac” quot- 
ed by your Lordſhip, and if 1 had faid no 

& 2 more, 
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more, your Lordſhip had done me Juſtice 
in ſetting down barely theſe Words as 
my Reply, which being fet down when 
your Lordſhip was in the way of Repeat- 
ing your own Words with no ſparing 
Hand, as we ſhall fee by and by, theſe 
few of mine ſet down thus without the 
tcaſt intimation, that I had ſaid any thing 
more, cannot but leave the Reader undcr 
an Opinion, that this was my whole Re- 
ply. 

But if your Lordſhip will pleaſe to turn 
*2Letter to that place of my Second Letter, * out 
P- 45, KC. of Which you take theſe Words, I pre- 

ſume you will find that 1 not only ſaid, 
but proved, © That what you had ſaid 
© in the Words above repcated, to clear 
< the Riddle in your Lordſhip's way of 
* writing, did nothing towards Ic. 

That which was tne Riddle to me, was, 
That your Lordſhip writ again{t others, 
and yet quoted only my Words, and 
that you pinn'd my Words, which you 
argued againſt, upon a certain fort of 
Theſe and Them tiat no where appeared 
or were to be found; and by this way 
brought my Book into the Controver- 
fie. 

To this your Lordſhip ſays, You told me 
it was becauſe the Perſon who oppoſed the My- 
fteries of Chriſtianity, went upon my Grounds 
aud made uſe of my Woras. 

A-ſwer. He that will be at the pains to . 
compare this, which you call a Reperitzo7 
heie, with the place you quote for it, iz, 

1 Arſm, 
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i Aaſw. p. 46. will, I humbly conceive, find 
it a new ſort of Repetition z unleſs the ſetting 
down of Words and Exprellions not to be 
found in it, be the Reperizion of any Pallage. 
But for a Reperitioz, let us take it of what 
your Lordſhip had ſaid before. 

The Reaſon, and the only Reaſon there 


* given why you quoted my Words fer © 
the manner you did, was, Becauſe you forund © 


my Notions as 10 Certainty by Ideas, was the 
main Foundation which the Author of Chris 
ſftianiy not Myſterious went p01. Theſe are 
the Words in your Lordſhip's firſt Letter, 
and this the only Reaſon there given, though 
it hath grown a little by Reperitzon., And 


Pi 


1 Anſy, 
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to this my Reply was, * That I thought + > rex, 
& your Lordihip had found, that that which p. 45. 


* the Author of Chr iſtianity not Myſterious 
has Went mon, and for which he was made 
© cnc of the Gentlemen of the new way of Rea- 
5 foning, oppoſite to the Dottrin of the 
«© Trinity was, that he made or ſuppoſed 
© clear and dit net Ideas necefſ.ry to Certain= 
« ty: Kut that was not my Notion as 79 
© Certainty by Ideas, &c, Which Reply, 
my Lord, did not barely {zy, but ſhew'd 
the Reaſon wiy 1 ſaid, Thit what your 
Lordſhip had offersd as the Reaſon of your 
manner of Proceeding, did nothing towards 
the clearing of it : Unleſs it coold <lear the 
Matter to ſay you joined me with the Az- 
thor of Chriſtianity nt Myſterious, who goes 
upoa a diiterent Notion of Certainty from 
mine; becauſe he goes upon tae fame with 
me. For he (as your Lordthip {uppoſes) 

C3 making 
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making Certainty to conſiſt in the perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of clear 
and diſtinct Ideas; and I on the contrary 
making it conſiſt in the perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas 


as we have, whether they be perfectly in 


all their Parts clear and diſtin&t or no. It 
1s impoſſible he ſhould go upon my Grounds, 
whilſt they are ſo different, or that his go- 
ing vpon my Grounds ſhould be the Reaſon 
of your Lordſhip's joining me with him. 
And now 1 leave your Lordſhip to Judge, 
how you had cleared this Matter, and whe- 
ther, what I had anſwer'd did not prove, 
that what you ſaid did nothing towards the 
clearing cf it ? 

This one Thing methinks your Lordſhip 
has made very clear, that you Thought it 
neceſlary to find fome way to bring in my 
Bock, where you were arguing againſt that 
Author, that he might be the Ferion, and 
mine the Words ycu would Argue againſt 
together. But 'tis as clear that the particular 
matter which your Lordſhip made uſe of to 
this purpoſe, happend to be ſomewhat un- 
luckily choſen. For your Lordſhip having Þ 
Accuſed him of ſuppoſing clear and diſtin 
Ideas necifſary to Certainty, which you de- 
clared * ro be the Opinion you oppoſed, and 
for that Opinion having made him a Gentle- 
man of a new way of Reaſoning, your Lord- 
{hip 1m:gined that was the Notion of Cer- 
cainty 1 went on. But it falling out other- 
wiſe, and I denying it to be mine, ' the ima- 
ginary LC DELVIEen that Author and me, was 
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unexpectedly diſſolved ; and there was no 
appearance of Reaſon for bringing Paſſages 
out of my Book, and arguing againſt them 
as your Lordſhip did, as if they were that 
Anthor's, 

To juſtifie this, (ſince my Notion of Cer- 
tainty could not be brought to agree with 
what he was charged with, as oppoſite to 
the Doftrin of the Trinity) he at any rate 
muſt be brought to agree with me, and to 
go upon my Notion of Certainty, Pardon me 
my Lord, that I fay at any rate. The 
Reaſon I have to think fo, is this. Either 
that Author does make clear and diſtinQ 
Ideas neceſſary to Certainty, and fo does 
not go upon my Notion of Certainty: And 
then your aſſigning his going upon my No- 
tion of Certainty, as the Reaſon for your 
joyning us as you did, ſhews no more but 
a willingneſs in your Lordſhip to have us 
joyn'd. Or he does not lay all Cerrainty 0n- 
ly in clear and diſtinf& Ideas, and fo poſlibly 
| for ought I know may go upon my Notion of 
Certainty. But then my Lord, the Reaſon 
of your firſt bringing him and me into this 
Diſpute, will appear to have been none. 
All your arguing againſt the Gentlemen of this 
new way of Reaſoning, will be found to be 
againſt no Body, ſince there is no Body to 
be found that lays all Foundation of Certainty 
only in clear and diftinft Ideas, no Body to 
be found that holds the Opinion that your 
Lordſhip oppoſes. | 
Having thus given you an Account of ſorae 
part of my Reply (to what your Lordihip 
| C A. really 
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really anſwer'd in that 46th Pape of your 
firſt Letter) to ſhew that my Reply contain- 
ed ſomething more than theſe Words here 
* ſer down by your Lordihip. viz. ** That 
{© all this ſeems to me to do nothing to the 
& clearing this Matter. 1 come now to 
thoſe parts of your Repetition, as your Lord- 
ſhip is pleaſed to call it, wherein there ts 
nothing Repeated. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, * That you told me 
the Reaſon why I was brought into the Con- 
troverſie after the manner | had complained 
of, was becauſe the Perſon who oppoſed the My- 
ſteries of Chriſtianity, went upon my Grounds ; 
and for this you quote the 46th Page of your 
firſt Letter. Bnt having rerned to that 
place, and finding there theſe Words. That 
you found my Notious as to Certaimy by Iaeas, 
was the main Foundation which that Author 
went upon : Which are far from being re. 
peated in the Words ſet down here, unleſs 
Grounds in generzl bethe ſame with Norzons 
as 10 Ciitainty by Ideas. | beg leave to con- 
Iider what you here ſay as new to me, and 
not Kepeated, 

Your Lordſhip ſays, That you brought 
me into the Controverfie as you did, becauſe 
that Author went upon my Grounds. ?Tis poſſi- 
ble he did, or did not : But it cannot ap- 
pear that he did go wpor my Grourds, till thoſe 
Grozzas are alligned, and the places both 
out of him and me produced to ſhew, that 
we agree in the ſame Grounas and 29 both 
upon them when this is done there will be 
r00M1 to conlider whether 1t be {0 or no. 

= | In 
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in the mean time yon having brought me 

into the Controverſie, for his going upon 

this particular Ground, ſuppoſed to be 

mine, That clear and diſtintt Ideas are neceſſa- 

ry to Certainty. It can do nothing towards 

the clearing this, to ſay in general, as your 

Lordſhip does, * That he went upon my * pag, 6. 

Grounds, becauſe though he ſhould agree 

with me in ſeveral other Things, but dif- 

fer from me in this one Notion of Certainty, 

there could be no reaſon for your dealing 

with me as you have done. That Notion of 

Ce tainty, being your very exception againſt 

his Account of Reaſon, and the ſole occa- 

ſion you took of bringing in Paſſages out of 

my Book ; and the very Foundation of ar- 

ening againſt them. 

Your Lordſhip farther ſays here, | in this | P*8 Go 
Repetition which you did not fay before in 
the place refer'd to as Reprated, That he made 
nſe of my Words. I think he did of Words 
ſomething like mine. But as | humbly con- 
ceive alſo, he made uſe of them, as his own, 
and not as my Words, for I do not remem- 
ber that he quotes me for them. This I am 
ſure, That in the Words quoted out of 
him by your Lordſhip, upon which my 
Book is brought in, there 1s not one Syllable 
of Certainty by Ideas. 

No doubt whatever he or I or any one 
have ſaid, if your Lordſhip diſapproves of 
it, you have a right to Queſtion him that 
ſaid it. But 1 do not ſee how this gives 
your Lordſhip any Right toentitle any Bo- 
dy to what he does not fay, whoever elſe 
fays it. | | The 
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The Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, 
ſays in his Book ſomething ſuitable to what 
I had faid in mine ; borrowed or not bor- 
rowed from mine, I leave your Lordſhip 
to determine for him. But I doe not ſee 
what ground that gives your Lordſhip to 
concern me in the Controverſie you have 
with him, for things I ſay which he does 
not; and which I ſay to a different pur- | 
poſe from his. Let that Athor and I agree Þ 


in this one Notion of Certainty as much as & 


you pleaſe, what Reaſon 1 beſeech your 
Lordſhip could this be, to quote my Words 


as his, who never uſed them; and to pur- 


poſes, as you ſay more than once, to which | 
I never intended them ? This was that which F 


I complained was a Riddle to me. And 


ſince your Lordſhip can give no other Rea- | 
ſon for it, than tnoſe we have hitherto ſeen, 
I think it is ſufficiently unridled, and you F 
are in the right when you ſay, you think i © 
3s no longer a Riddle to me. E 

| ealily grant my little Reading may not 2 
have inſtructed me, what has been, or what | 


may be done, in the ſeveral ways of writing | 


and managing of Controverſie, which like 
War always produces new Stratagems : 
Only I beg my Ignorance may be my Apo- 
logy, for ſaying, that this appears a new 
way of writing to me, and this is the firſt 
time I ever met with 1t. 

But let the ten Lines which your Lord- 
{hip has ſet down out of him * be if you 
pleaſe, ſuppoſed to be preciſely my Words, 


and that he quoren my Book for them. F. 
. do 


SY 


not ſee how even this entitles him to any 
more of my Book than he has quored. Or 
 & how any Words of mine in other parts of 
 & my Book, can be aſcribed to him, or argued 
© againſt as his, or rather, as I know not 
 & whoſe, which was the Thing I complained 
| of; for the Theleand They, thoſe Paſſages 
 E of my Book were aſcribed to, could not be 
 E that Author, for he uſed them not : Nor the 
, © author of The Eſſay of Humane Underſtanding 
 E for he was not argued againſt, but was dif(- 
© charged from the Controverſie under De- 
= bate. So that neither he nor I being the 
, = They and Thoſe, that ſo often occur, and 
| deſerved ſo much Pains from your Lord- 
'# fhip, I could not but complain of this to 
= me incomprehenſible way of bringing my 
' © Book into that Controverfſie. 

Another part of your Lordſhip's Reperi- 
tion, | which I humbly conceive, is no Re- 
petition z becauſe this alſo I find not in that 

= Paſſage quoted for it, is this, That your 
FE Lordſhip confeſſed that the Reaſon why you 
quoted my Words \9 much. 

My Lord, I do not remember any need 
 & your Lordſhip had to give a Reaſon why 

= you quored my Words ſo much, becauſe 1 do 

} not remember, that I made that the mat- 

E ter of my Complaint. That which I com- 

& plained of, was not the quantity of what 

{ was quoted out of my Book, but the man- 

{ ner of quoting it, * viz, © That I was ſo * 2 Let 

© © every where joined with others, under Þ: 4% 

© ©* the comprehenſive words They and Them, 
© though my Book alone were every where 
FE. EE: | | «© quoted, 
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*© quoted, that the World wonld be apt 
© to think, I was the Perſon who argued 
« againſt the Trinity :. And again, Þ ** That 
& which 1 complained of, was, That I was 
© made one of the Gentlemen of the new way 
&« of _—_ without being guilty of 
*© what made them ſo, and ſo was brought 
& into a Chapter wherein I thought my 
«*« ſelf not concerned ; which was manag- 
© ed fo, that my Book was all along quot- 
« ed, and others argued againſt; others 
& were entitled to what 1 ſaid, and I to 
&« what others ſaid, without knowing why 
© or how: Nay, I told your Lordſhip 
in that very Reply, * © That if your 
© Lordſhip had direxly queſtioned any of 
* my Opinions, I ſhould not have com- 
© plained. Thus your Lordſhip ſees my 
Complaint was not of the largeneſs, but 
of the manner of your Quotations. But 
of that in all th:ſe many Pages. imployed 
by your Lordſhip for my Sarisfa4i9%, you, 
as I remember, have not been pleaſed to 
offer, any reaſon, nor can I hitherto find ic 
any way cleared: When I do, I ſhall 
readily ack nowledze your great Miſtery 
in this as in all other woys of writing. 
| have ia the foregoing Pages, for the 
clearing this Matter, been obliged to take 
notice of Them and Thoie, as diretly lig- 
plying no body. Whether your Lordihip 
will excuſe me for fo Going I know nor, 
ſince 1 perceive ſuch ſlight words as Them 
and 45. are not to b2 minded in your 
J.ordſhip's Writings: Your Lordſhip has 
a Pri- 
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3 priviledge to uſe ſuch trifling Particles 
without taking any great care what or whom 


they refer to. 


To ſhew the Reader that I do not talk 
without Book in the Caſe, I ſhall ſet down 


your Lordſhip's own Words, * What a * p, go, 


hard fate doth that Man lie under, that 


| into the Hands of a ſevere Critick! He 
| have a care of his But, and Fo2, and Them, 
| and Jt, For the leaſt ambiguity in a 
| theſe, will fill up Pages in an Anſwer , 
| make a Book look conſiderable for the bulk of 
' it. And what muſk a Man do, who 
| anſwer all ſuch Objeftions about the uſe of 


falls 


muſt 


ny of 
and 


1s t0 


\ | Particles? ] humbly conceive *tis not with- 


- | other Particles, The ſequel of your 


| ter will ſhew, That 'tis a priviledge 


| out reaſon, that your Lordſhip here claims 
| an exemption from having a care of 
| But, and your For, and your Them, 


your 

and 
| et- 
Your 


Lordſhip makes great uſe of, and there- 
fore have reaſon to be tender of it, and to 


who queſtion it. Upon this conlicera 


| cry out againſt thoſe vamannerly Criticks, 


tion, 


I cannot but look on it as a misfortune to 


ſion of ſo convenient a Priviledge. 
how great ſoever the advantages of It 


{ me, that it ſhould fall in my way to diſ- 
| Pleaſe your Lordſhip, by diſturbing 
| 1n the quiet, and perhaps antient Poſleſ- 


You 


But 
may 


be to a Writer, I upon experience find ir 


is very tronbleſome and perplexing 
Reader,who 1s concern'd to underſtand 


| 1s Written, that he may anſwer to It. 
| to return to the place we were upon. 


to Aa 
what 
Bur 


Your 
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Your Lordſhip goes on and ſays, * Whe- 
ther it doth or ao, 1. e. Whether what your 
Lordſhip had faid does clear this Matter 
Or no, you are content to leave 1t to any 1n- 
afferent Reader ; and there it muſt reſt at laſt 
although I ſh ould write Volumes about it. 
Upon the reading of theſe laſt Words 
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of your L ordfhip' S, I thought you had quite | 
done with this perſonal Matter, fo apt, as: 


you ſay, to weary the World, But whether | 


it be that your Lordſhip is not much fa- | 
tisned in the handling of it, or 1n the let- 2 
ting it alone; whether your Lordſhip | 
meant po theſe laſt words, that what I | 
write about it is Feolumes, 1. e. too much, | 


as your Lordſnip has told me in the firſt } 
Pape; but what your Lordihip fays about | 


it is but neceſſary 3 whether theſe or any | 
other be the cauſe of it, Perſonal AMatrer, F 
as ir ieems, is very I1mportunate, and | 


roubleſome to your Lordlhip, as it is to | 
the : Work You turn it going in the end ! 
of one Paragraph, and perſonal Matter | 


"as 


Lg 
mol 


thruſts it ſelf in again in the beginning of | 


the aext, whether of it ſelf, without your 
| ſh 


not. But thus ſtand the immediate fol- 
lowing words wherein your Lordſhip asks 


me, * But for what cauſe ao 1 continue ſo | 


1nſatified? To which you make me glve 
this anſwer, Z7hat the cauſe why Þ continue 

TH008 —_ 15, That the Autho2 men- 
tioned, - went upon this Gzound, That clear 
and diſting ET are neceſſary to Certain- 
t”, bur rjat i5 not my Notion as to Cer: 
tangy 


tÞ's notice or conſent, [ examine 
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tainty by Jdeas ; which is, That Certainty 
conſiſts in the perception of rhe agreement 
02 diſagreement of Adeas, ſuch as we have, 
whether they be in all their parts perfectly 
clear and diſtin 02 noz and that Þ have 
no Notions of Certainty moze than this 
one, ; 

Theſe Words which your Lordſhip has 
ſet down for mine, I have printed in a 
diſtin&t CharaQer, that the Reader may 
take particular notice of them; not that 
there is any thing very remarkable in this 
Paſſage ir ſelf, but becauſe it makes the 
buſineſs of the Fourſcore following Pages. 
For the three ſeveral Anſwers that your 
Lordſhip ſays you have gzver 70 zt, and that 
which you call your Defence of them, reach, 
as I take it, to the 87 Page. But another 
particular Reaſon why this Anſwer which 
your Lordſhip has made for me to a Que- 
ſtion of your own putting, is diſtinguiſhed 
by a particular CharaQter, is to fave fre- 
quent Repetitions of it, that the Reader 
by having recourſe to it, may ſee whe- 
ther thoſe things, which your Lordſhip ſays 
of it, be ſo or no, and judge whether I am 
in the wrong, when 1 aſſure him, that I 
cannot find them to be as you ſay. 

Only before I come to what your Lord- 
ſhip poſitively ſays of this which you call 
my Anſwer, I crave leave to obſerve that 
it ſuppoſes I continue wnſatieficd: To which 
| reply, That I no where fay that I cor- 
tinue unſatisfied: 1 may ſay, That what is 
ofter'd for Satisfaftion, gives none to me 
Or 
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any body elie; and yet | as weil as 0» 
ther People, may be ſatisfied concerning 
the matter. 


I now come to what your Loruſhip {a} 


_— y of IT. 
1 | lay that / tell you, That the cauſe 


Alitho2 mentioned, went upon! this G2ound, 
Thai clear and diſtin Jdeas are neceſſary 
to Certainty; but that is not my Notion 
of Ceriainty by Jdeas, Cc. 

Fo which 1 crave leave to reply, That 
neither in the goth Page of my Second 
Leiter which HON Lordſhip quotes for 
it, nor any where elie did I tell your 
Lordihip any ſuch thing. Neither could 
[ aſſign, That Authors going upon that Ground, 
there mentioned as any cauſe of difſatis- 
faction to me, becauſe I know not that he 
wert wpou this Ground, That clear and di- 
ſtint Ideas are neceſſary to Certainty ;, for | 
have met with nothing produced by your 
ordihi] Pp out of him, to prove that he did 
lo. And if it be true, that he goes upor 
G rye of Cormnry tnat are not mine, I 
know no - tat ought to be aiſſatis- 

i:d with it but your Lord! '!hip, who have 
aken f gh pains to make his Grounds 
= ha and my Grounds his, and to eniitle 
us both to what each has ſaid aparr. 

Your Lordih Pp fays, This 1s 20 more 
than what 1 had ſaid before in my former Let- 
tor. £Hnſw. For this I ap peal to the 57th, or 
rather {as I think you writ) 87th page quoted 
ior it vy your Lordſhip; where any one 
mult 


[a 


why T continued unſatisfed, 15, That the 
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muſt have very good Eyes, to find all that is 
ſet down here 1n this Anlwer , (as you a 
little lower call it) which you have been 
pleaſed to put into my Mouth. For nei- 
ther in the one nor the other of thoſe Pages, 
is there any ſuch Anſwer of mine. Indeed, 
in the 87th Page there are theſe Words, 
6 That Certainty, in my Opinion, lies In 
* the perception of the agreemeat or dif- 
« agreement of Ideas, ſuch as they are, 
* and not always in having perfealy clear 
& and diſtint Ideas. But theſe Words 
there, are not given as Anſwer to this 
Queſtion, Why do I continue ſo unſatisfied ? 
And the remarkable Anſwer above ict 
down, 1s, as | take it, more than theſe 
Words, as much more in Proportion as - 
your Lordſhip's whole Letter 1s, more than 
ha half of ir, 

. Your Lordſhip ſays of the remarkable 
Anſwer above ſet down, "That you rook Par- 
ticular notice of it, 

To which I crave leave to reply, That 
your Lordſhip no where before took no- 
tice of this Anſwer, 2s you call it: For it 
was no Where before extant, though it be 
true, ſome part of the Words of it were. 
But ſome part of the Words of this An- 
ſwer (which too were never given as an 
Anſwer to the Queſtion propos'd) can 
never be this Anſwer, it (elf. 

4. Your Lordſhip farther ſays, That you 


gave three feveral Anſwers to it, 


> oe 10 


*.Þ. 7 


* Þ. 15, 
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To which I muſt crave leavefurther to 
reply, That never an one of the three Ar- 


ſwers which you here ſay you gave to this 


my Anſwer, were gtven to this Anlwer 
which in the Words abcv? ſet down, you 
made me give to your Queſtion, Why / 
contiaued ſo unſatisfied ? 

To juſtifie this my Reply, there needs 
no more but to ſet down theſe your Lord- 
ſhip's three Arſwers, and to turn to the 
places where you ſay you gave them. 

The firſt of your three Anſwers 1s this, 
* That thoſe who offer at clear and diſtin&t 
Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty than I 
ado, ( according to this Anſwer) and ſpeak more 


agreeably to my original Grounds of Certain- | 


ty. The place you quote for this, 1s 1 Avf. 
p- 80, but in that place it is not given as 
an Anſwer to my ſaying, That the cauſe 
why Þ continue unſatisficd, is, That the 
Autho2 mentioned, went upon this G2zound, 
That clear and diſtin Jdeas are neceſſary 
to Certainty, but, &c. And if it be given for 
Anſwer to It here, it ſeems a very ſtrange 
one. For I am ſuppoſed to ſay, That the 
cauſe why Þ continue unſatistied, fs, That 
the Autho2 mentioned, went upon a G2ound 
different from mine ; and to fatisfie me I am 
told, his way is better than mine, which 
cannot but be thought an Anſwer very likely 
to ſatisfie me. 

Your ſecond Anſwer, which you ſay you 
2ave to that remarkable Paſſage above ſet 
down 1s this, * That jt is very poſſible the 
Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, might 


miſt ake 


93 
miſtake or miſapply my Notions , but there is 
too much reaſon to believe he thought them the 
ſame, and we have no reaſon to be ſorry that 
he hath given me this occaſion for the explain- 
ing.my meaning, and for the Vindication of 
my ſelf in the matters I apprehend he had 
charged me with; and for this you quote 
your firſt Letter, p. 36. But neither are 
theſe Words in that place an Anſwer to 
my ſaying, That the cauſe why Þ continued 
diſſatisfied. is, That that Autho: went up- 
on this Gzound, That clear and difline F- 
deas are neceſſary to Certainty, but, &c. 
Your third Anſwer, which you ſay you 
oave to that Paſlage above ſer down, is, 


* That my own Grounds of Certainty tend t0* p. 20; 


Scepticiſm ; and that in an Age wherein the My- 
ſteries of Faith are too much exp'ſed by the 
Promoters of Scepticiſm and Infideliry, it is 4 
thing of dangerous conſequence to ſtart ſuch 
new methods of Certainty, as are apt to leave 
Mens Minds more doubtful than before: For 
this you refer the Reader to your firſt Let- 


ter. * But I muſt crave leave. alſo to ob- + p. 36 


ſerve, That theſe Words are not all to 
be found in that place; and thoſe of them 
which are there, are by no means an Ar- 
ſwer to my ſaying, That the cauſe why F 
tontinue unſatisfied, is, &c. 

| _ What the Words which your Lordſhip, 
has here ſet down as your three Anſwers, 
are brought in for in thoſe three places 
quoted by your Lordſhip, any one that will 
conſult them may fee, it would hold me 
to& long, in Perſonal Matter to explain that 
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here; and therefore for your Lordſhip's. | 
ſatisfaQion 1 paſs by thoſe particulars. But | 
this I crave leave to be poſitive in, That 
in neither of them, they are giver in reply 
to that, which is above ſet down, as my 
Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Queſtion, For 
what canſe do 1 continue ſo unſatisfied? Tho! 
your- Lordſhip here ſays, Þ That to This 
Anſwer they were given as a Reply, and 
it was ft you had taker zorice of, and giver 
theſe three ſeveral Replies to. As Anſwers 
therefore to what you make me fay here, 
viz.. That the cauſe of my continuing unſatis- 
fied, is, That the Author mentioned, went up- 
0n a Ground of Certainty that is none of mine ; 
I cannot conſider them. For to this nel- 
ther of them is given as an Anſwer, tho? 
this and it in ordinary conſtruction, make 
them have that reference. But theſe are 
ſome of your priviledged Particles, and 
may be applied how and to what you 
pleaſe. 

But though neither of theſe Paſſages be 
any manner of Anſwer to what your Lord- 
ſhip calls them Anſwers to, yet your lay- 
ing ſuch ſtreſs on them, that well nigh 
half your Letter, as I take it, is ſpent in 
the defence of them; *tis fit I conſider 
what you ſay under each of them. 

I ſay, as I take it, near half your Let- 
ter is in defence of theſe three Paſſages. 

One reaſon why I ſpeak ſo doubtfully, 
is, that though you ſay here, * That you 
will lay them together and defend” them, and 
that in effec all that is ſaid to the 87th 
| Page 
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Page is ranged under theſe three Heads ; yet 
they being brought in as Az/wers to what I 
am made to ſay is the cauſe why I continued 
unſatisfied ; I ſhould ſcarce think your Lord- 
ſhip ſhould ſpend ſo many Pages in this Per- 
ſonal Matter, after you had but two or three 
Pages before ſo openly blamed me for ſpend- 
ing 2 leſs number of Pages in my Anſwer 
concerning Perſonal Matters, what your 
Lordſhip had in your Letter concerning 
them. | | 

Another reaſon why I ſpeak ſo doubt- 
fully, is becauſe I do not ſee how theſe 
three Paſſages need fo long or any Deferces 
where they are not attacked; or if they be 
attacked, methinks the Defences of them 
ſhould have been applied to the Anſwers [ 
had made to them; or if I have made 
none, and they be of ſuch moment that 
they require Anſwers, your Lordſhip's 
minding me that they did fo, would either 
by my continued filence have left to your 
Lordſhip all that you can pretend to for 
my granting them, or elſe my Anſwers to 
them have given your Lordſhip an occa- 
ſion to defend them, and perhaps to have 
defended them otherwiſe than you have 
done. This is certain, that theſe defences 
had come time enough when they had been 
attack'd, and then it would have been ſeen 
whether what was ſaid, did defend them 
or no. The truth is, my-Lord, if you 
will give me leave to ſpeak my Thoughts 
freely, when I conſider theſe three, as you 
call them, Anſwers, how they themſclves 
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are brought in, and what Relation that which 
is brought under each of them has to them, 
and to the Matter in Queſtion; methinks 
they look rather like Texts choſen to be 
diſcourſed on, than as Anſwers to be ade- 
fended in a Controverſie. For the conneQi- 
on of that which in Train is tacked on to 
them, is ſuch that makes me ſee | am wholly 


miſtaken in what I thought the eſtabliſhed 


rule of, Controverſie. This was alſo another 
Reaſon why I ſaid you ſpent, 4s I take it, near 
half of your Letter in deferice of them. 
For when I confider how one thing hangs 
on to another, under the 34 Anſwer, from 
Page 20, where It is brought in to Þ. 87. 
where | think that which you call your de- 
fending it ends, *tis a hard matter by the 
relation and dependency of the parts of 
that Diſcourſe (contained in thoſe Pages) 
one on another, to tell where it ends. 

But to conſider the Paſlages themſelves, 
and the Defenſe of them. 

That which you call your firſ# Anſwer, and 
which you ſay you will defend, is in theſe 
Words, | Thoſe who offer at clear and di- 
[tin Jdeas, bid much fairer for Certainty than 
{ do, ( accorazng tothis Anſwer ) and ſpeak more 
agreeably to my original Grounds of Certainty, 
Theie Words being brought in at firſt as a 
reply to what was called my Anſwer, but 
was not my Anſwer, as may be ſeen, Lett.r. 
P. 87. I took no notice of them in my ſe- 
cond Letter, as being nothing at all to the 
Point in Hand, and therefore what need 
they have of a farther defence, when nothing 

| --M 
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1s objected to them, I do not ſee. To what 
purpoſe is 1t to ſpend ſeven or etght Pages 
to ſhew, that anothers Notion about Cer- 
tainty, is better than mine; when that 
tends not to ſhew how your ſaying, Th 
the Certainty of my proof of a God, is nat placed 
upon any clear and diftinft Ideas, but upon the 
force of Reaſon diſtinit from it, concerns me, 
which was the thing there to be ſhewn; as 
Is viſible to any one who will vouchſafe to 
look into that 87th Page of my firſt Letter. 
And indeed, why ſhould your Lordſhip 
trouble your ſelf to prove, which of 
Two different ways of Certainty by Ideas 
is the beſt, when you have fo ull an 
Opinion of the whole way of Certainty by 
Ideas, that you accuſe it of tendency to 
Scepticiſm ? But it ſeems your Lordſhip is 
reſolved to have all the Faults in my Book 
clear*d or corrected, and ſo you go on to 
defend theſe Words. That thoſe who offer 
at clear and diftin&t Ideas, bid much fairer for 
Certainty than I do, I could have wiſhed that 
your Lordſhip - had pleaſed a little to ex- 
plain them, before you had defended them 3; 
for they are not, to me, without ſome Ob- 
ſcurity, However, to gueſs as well as I can, I 
think the Propoſition that you intend here, is 
this, That thoſe who place Certainty in the 
perception of the agreement orDiſagreement 
of only clear and diſtinQ Ideas, are more in 
the right than I am, who place it in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
Ideas, ſuch-as we have though they be nor in 
all their parts perfeQly clear and diſtinct. 

Th: | D 4 Wohe- 
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Whether your Lordſhip has proved this, 
or no, will be ſeen when we come to con- 
ſider what you have ſaid in the defence of 
it. In the mean time, I have no reaſon 
to be ſorry, to hear your Lordſhip ſay ſo; 
becauſe this ſuppoſes, That Certainty can 
be attained by the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of clear and diſtin& 
Ideas. For if Certainty cannot be attained 
by the perception of the agreement or diſ- 
azreement of clear and diſtintt Ideas: How 
can they be more in the right, who: place 
Certainty in one fort of Ideas, that it cannot 
be had in; than thoſe who place it in ano- 
ther ſort of Ideas, that it cannot be had in ? 

I ſhall proceed now to examine what your 
Lordſhip has ſaid in defence of the Propo- 
{tion you have here ſet down, to defend: 
which, you maybe ſure I ſhall do, with all 
the favourableneſs that Truth will allow, 
fince if your Lordſhip makes it out to be 
true, It puts an end to the Diſpute you 
have had/ with me. For it confutes that 
mein- Propoſition , which you have ſo 
much contended for , That to lay all Founda- 
tion of Certainty, as to matters of Faith, upon 
clear and diſtintt Ideas, does certainly over- 
throw all Myſteries of Faith : Unleſs you 
will ſay, that Myſteries of Faich cannot 
conſiſt with what you have proved to. be 
true. 

To prove that they are more in the right 
tian I, who place Certainty in the Per- 
ceptton of the agreement or difagreement 
of clear a3d diitin& Ideas only, your Lord- 
| ſhip 
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ſhip ſays, * That it is a wonderful thing, in * p.7. 


point of Reaſon, for me to pretend to Certainty 
by Ideas, and not allow theſe Ideas to be clear and 
diſtin#. This my Lord looks as if I placed 
Certainty only in obſcurefand confuſed [deas, 
and did not allow it might be had by clear 
and diſtin ones. But | have declared my 
Felf fo clearly and fo fully to the contrary, 
that I doubt not, but your Lordſhip would 
think I deſerved to be ask*d, whether this 
were fair and ingenuous dealing, to repreſent 
this matter, as this Expreſſion does: But 
the inſtances are ſo many, how apt my un- 
learned way of Writing is to miſlead your 
Lordſhip, and that always on the ſide leaſt 
favourable to my Senſe, that if 1 ſhould cry 
out as often as I think 1 meet with occaſion 
for itz your Lordſhip would have reaſon 
to. be uneaſie at the Ebullition and Inlarging 
of my Complaints. 


Your Lordſhip farther asks, | How can + p. 7 and 


1 clearly perecive the agreement or diſagreement $« 
of Ideas, if I have not clear and diſtint# Ideas ? 
For how 13 it poſſible fer a Mans Mind to know 
whether they agree or diſagree, if there be ſome 
parts of thoſe Ideas, we have only general and 
confuſed Ideas of. 1 would rather Read theſe 
later Words, if your Lordſhip pleaſe if there 
be ſome parts of thoſe Ideas that are only gene- 
ral and confuſed, for parts of Ideas that we 
have only reneral and confuſed Ideas of, is not 
very clear and intelligible to me. 

Taking then your Lordſhip's Queſtion 
as cleared of this Obſcurity, it will ſtand 
thus. JAow is it poſſible for a Man's Mind 
$7 
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to. know , . whether Ideas agree or diſagree, iſ 
there be ſome parts of thoſe Ideas obſcure and 
confuſed ? In anſwer to which, 1 crave leave 
to ask. Us it poſſible for a Man's Mind to 
perceive, whether Ideas agree or diſagree, if 
20 parts of thoſe Ideas be obſcure and confuſed, 
and by that Perception to attain Certainty ? 
If your Lordſhip ſays, No. How do you 
hereby prove , that they who place Cer- 
tainty in the perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of only clear and diſtin& 
Ideas, are more in the right than 1? For 
they who place Certainty, where it is im- 
Poſſible to be had, can in that be no more 
in the right, than he who places it in any 
other impoſſibility. . 1f you ſay, Yes, Cer- 
tainty may. be attained by the perception of 
the agreement or difagreement of clear and 
diſtin Ideas, you give vp the main Que- 
ſtion : You grant the Propoſition, which 
you declare you chiefly oppoſe; and fo all 
 thisgreat Diſpute with me 1s at anend. Your 

Lordſhip may take which of theſe Two 
you pleaſe, if the former, the Propolition 
here to be-proved, is given up, if the latter, 
the whole Controverſie isgiven up, one of 
them *ris plain you mult ay. 


This and what your Lordſhip ſays far- 


ther on this Point, ſeems to me, | to prove 
nothing, but that you ſuppoſe, that either 
there are no ſuch thing as obſcure and con- 
fuſed Ideas; and then, with ſubmiſſion, 
the diſtinion between clear and obſcure, 
diſtin& and confuſed is uſeleſs, and ?ris in 
vain to talk of clear and obſcure, diſtin& 
and 
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and confuſed Ideas, in oppoſition to one 
another : Or elſe your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, 
that an obſcure and confuſed Idea, is wholly 
undiſtinguiſhable from all other Ideas, and 
ſo in effect is all other Ideas : For if an ob- 
ſcnre and confuſed [dea, be not one and the 
ſame with all other ldeas, as it is impoſſible 
for it to be, then the obſcure and confuſed 
Idea may and will be ſo far different from 
ſome other Ideas, that it may be perceived 
whether it agrees or diſagrees with them 
or no. For every Idea in the Mind, clear 
or obſcure, diſtint or confuſed, is but that 
one Idea, that it is, and not another [dea, 
that it 1s not ; and the 'Mind perceives it 
to be the Idea, that it is, and not another 
Idea that it is different from. 

What therefore I mean by obſcure and 


confuſed Ideas, I have at large ſhewn * * Eſſay B. 
and ſhall not trouble your Lordſhip with a 2: ©: 29+ 


Repetition of here. For that there are 
ſuch obſcure and confuſed Ideas, I ſuppoſe 


the inſtances your Lordſhip gives here Þ + p. 24+ 


Evince 3 to which I ſhall add this one 
more. Suppoſe you ſhould in the Twilight, 
or in a thick Miſt, ſee two Things ſtanding 
npright, near the ſize and ſhape of an or- 
dinary Man; bnt in ſo dim a Light, or at 
ſuch a diſtance, that they appeared very 
much alike, and you could not perceive them 
to be what they really were, the one a 
Statue , the other a Man, would not theſe 
Two be obſcure and confuſed Ideas ? And 
yet could not your Lord{hip be certain of 
the Truth of this Propoſition — 
| eltner 
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either of them, that it was ſomething, or 
did exiſt, and that by perceiving the agree- 
ment of that Idea (as obſcure and confuſed 
as it was) with that of Exiſtence as exprelſt 
in that Propoſition ? 

This my Lord, is juſt the caſe of Sub- 
fiance, upon which you raiſed this Argu- 
ment , concerning obſcure and confuſed 
Ideas; which this inſtance ſhews may have 
Propoſitions made about them, of whoſe 
Truth we may be certain. | 

Hence l crave. liberty to conclude, That 
] am nearer the Truth than thoſe who ſay, 
That Certainty is founded only in clear and 
diſtinft Ideas, if any Body does ſay ſo. For 
no ſuch Saying of any one of thoſe, with 
whom your Lordſhip joined me, for ſo ſfay- 
ing, Is, that I remember, yet produced ; 
though this be that for which Thep and 
Thoſe, whoever they be, had from your 
Lordſhip - the Title of the Gentlemen of the 
new way of Reaſoning : And this be the Opinion 
which your Lordſhip declares * you Oppoſe, 
as certainly overthrowing all Myſteries of Faith, 
and excluding the Notion of Subſtance out of 
rational Diſcourſe ; which terrible Tarma- 
gant Propoſition, viz. That Certainty is found- 
ed only in clear and diſtinit Ideas, which 
has made ſuch a Noiſe, © and been the cauſe 
of the /pending above Ten times Fifty Pages, 
and given occaſion to yery large Ebullition 
of Thougits ; appears not by any thing that 
has been yet produced, to be any, where in 
their Writings,. with whom upon this Score 
you have had ſo warm a Controverſie, but 
only 
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only in your Lordſhip's Imagination, and 
what you have at leaſt for this once, writ 
out of your own Thoughts. | 

But if this Paragraph contain ſolittle in de- 
fence of the Propoſition, which your Lordſhip 
in the beginning of it, ſet down on purpoſe 
to defend ; what follows is viſibly more re- 


{ mote from it. But ſince your Lordhip 
has been pleaſed to tack it on here, thongh 


without applying of it any way, that I ſee, 


| to the defence of the Propoſition to be de- 
| fended, which is already got clean out of 
| Sight, Iam taught, that tis fit I conſider 


it here in this, which your Lordſhip has 


| thought the proper place for it. 


In the next Paragraph, * your Lord- * p.g, 
ſhip is pleaſed to take notice of this part 
of my Complaint, viz. That I ſay more than 
twice or ten times, © That you blame thoſe 
© who place Certainty in clear and diſtin&t 
& Ideas; butI do not, and yet you bring 
&« mein amongſt them. And for this, your 
Lordſhip quotes Seventeen ſeveral Pages of 
my ſecond Letter. Whoever will give 
himſelf the trouble to turn to thoſe Pages, 
will ſee how far lam in thoſe places, from 
barely ſaying, That you blame thoſe who place 
Certainty, &c. And what reaſon you had 
to point to ſo many Places for my ſo ſaying, 
asa repetition of my Complaint. - And I be- 
lieve they will find the Propoſition about 
placing Certairty only in clear and diſtinEt Tdeas, 
Is mentioned in them upon ſeveral occaſions, 
and to different pur poſes as the Argument 
required. | 

Pe 
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Be that as it will, this is a part of my 
Complaint, and you do me a Favour, that 
after having, as you ſay, mer with it in ſo 
many Places, you are pleaſed at laſt to take 
notice of it, and promiſe me 4 full anſwer to 
it, TFhe firſt part of which full anſwer, is 
in theſe Words * That yuu do not deny but the 
firſt occaſion of your Lordſhip's Charge, was 
in the Suppoſition, that clear and diſtin Ideas 
were neceſſary, in order to any Certainty in our 
M.nds. And that the only way © to attain 
© this Certainty, was by comparing theſe 
* Ideas together. 

My Lord, though I have faithfully ſet 
down theſe Words out of your 2d Anſwer, 
+ yet I muſt own ] have Printed them in 
ſomething a different CharaQer from that 
which they ſtand in your Letter. For your 
Lordſhip has publiſhed this Sentence ſo, 
as if the ſuppoſition that clear and diſtin Ideas, 
were neceſſary in order to any Certainty in our 
Minds, were my Suppsſition; whereas I muſt 
crave Leave to let my Reader know, That 
that Suppoſition is purely your Lordſhip's, for 
you neither in your Defence of the Trinity, 
nor in your firſ# Anſwer, produce any thing 
to prove, That that was either an Afertion 
or Suppoſition of mine: But your Lordſhip 
was pleaſed to ſuppoſe it for me. As to the 
latter Words, <©* and that the only way to 
© attain this Certainty, was by comparing 
<« theſe Ideas together. If your Lordſhip 
means by theſe /deas, Ideas in general ; then 
I acknowledge theſe to be my Words, or 
to my Senſe ; but then they are not any Sep- 

| poſetion 
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poſition in my Book, though they are made 
part of the Suppoſition here; but their Senſe 
is expreſſed in my Eſſay at large in more 
places than one. But if by theſe /deas, your 
Lordſhip means only clear and diftin& Ide- 
as, I crave leave to deny, that to be my 
Senſe or any-Smppoſition of mine. 
Your Lordſhip goes on, | But to prove+ p. 94 
this. Prove what, I beſeech you my Lord? 
| That Certainty was to be attained by com- 
paring Ideas, was a Suppoſition of mine ? 
To prove that there needed no Words or 
Principles of mine to be produced, unleſs 
your Lordſhip would prove that which was 
never denled. 
But if it were to prove this, viz. That 
it was a Suppoſirion of mine, That clear and 
diſtin Ideas were neceſſary to Certaivity, and 
that to prove this to be a Suppoſetion of mine, 
* My Words were produced, and my Principles * p- 9: 
of Certainty laid down and none elſe; 1 an- 
| ſwer, | do not remember any Words or 
Principles of mine produced to ſhew any 
ground for ſuch a Swuppoſirion, that I placed 
Certainty only in clear and diſtin& Ideas; 
and if there had been any ſuch prodxced, 
your Lordſhip would have done Me and 
the Reader a favour, to have.marked the 
Pages wherein one might have found them 
produced, unleſs your Lordſhip thinks yon 
make amends for quoring ſo many Pages 
of my ſecond Letter, which might have 
been ſpared, by negleQting wholly to quote 
any of your own where it needed, When 
your Lordſhip ſhall pleaſe to dire& me to 
thoſe 
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thoſe places where ſuch Words and Princi- 
ples of - mine were produced to prove ſuch 
a Suppoſition, I ſhall readily turn to them, 
to ſee how far they do really give ground 
for it. But my bad Memory not ſuggelt- 
ing to me any thing like it, - your Lord- 
ſhip, I hope, will pardon me if I do not 
turn over your Defence of the Trinity and 
your Firſt Letter, to ſee whether you have 
any ſach Proofs which you your ſelf ſeem 
fo much to doubt or think ſo meanly of, 
that yon do not ſo much as point out the 
Places where they are to be found ; though 
we have in this very Page ſo eminent an 
Example, that you are not ſparing of your 
Pains in this kind, where you have the 
leaſt thought that it might ſerve your Lord- 
ſhip to the meaneſt purpoſe. 

But though you produced no Words or 
Principles of mine to prove this a Suppofition 
of mine, yet in your next Words, here 
your Lordſhip produces a Reaſon why you 
your ſelf ſuppoſed ir. For you ſay, * You 
could not imagine that I could place Certain- 
ty in the agreement or diſagreement of Ideas, 
and not ſuppoſe thoſe Ideas to be clear and di- 
ſtint; ſo that at laſt the Satisfation you 
give me, why my Book was brought into 
a Controverſie, wherein it was not con- 
cerned, is that your Lordſhip imagined I 


ſuppoſed in it, what I did not ſuppoſe in it. 


And here I crave leave to ask, Whether 
the Reader may not well ſuppoſe that you 
had a great mind to bring my Book into 


that Controverſie, when the only handle 
you 
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you could find for it, was an imagination 
of a Suppoſition to be in it, which in truth 
was not there. 


Your Lordſhip adds, | That I finding my + p. g. 


ſelf joined in ſuch Company which I did not 
deſire to be ſeen in, I rather choſe to diſtin= 
guiſh my ſelf from them, by denying clear 
and diſtin Ideas to be neceſſary to Certain= 
ty. | 
If it might be permitted to another to 
gueſs at your Thoughts, as well as you do 
at mine, he perhaps would turn it thus, 
That your Lordſhip finding no readier way, 
as you thought, to ſet a mark upon my 
Book, than by bringing ſeveral Paſſages of 
it into a Controverſie concerning the Tri- 
| nity, wherein they had nothing to do; and 
ſpeaking of them under the name of Thoſe 
and Them, as if your Adverfaries in that 
Diſpute had made uſe of thoſe Paſſages a- 
gainſt the Trinity, when no one Oppoſer 
of the Doarin of the Trinity, that I know, 
or that you have produced, ever made uſe 
of one of them; you thought fit to jum- 
ble my Book with other Peoples Opinions 
after a new way never uſed by any other 
writer: that 1 ever heard of, If any one 
will conſider what your Lordſhip has faid 
for my Satisfation, (wherein you have, as 
I humbly conceive I have ſhewn, produced 
nothing but Imaginations of Imaginations, 
and Suppoſitions of Suppoſitions) he will, 
I conclude, without ſtraining of his 
Thovghts, be carried to this Conjecture. 
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But ConjeQures apart, your Lordſhip 
ſays, * That 1 finding my ſelf joined m ſuch 
Company which I did nor deſire to be ſeen in, 
1 rather choſe to diſtingu:ſh my ſelf. It keep- 
ing to my Book can be called aiſtinguiſhing 
my ſelf. You ſay, I rather choſe. Rather ! 
than what, my Lord, I beſeech you ? Your 
learned way of Writing, I find is every 
where beyond my Capacity ; and unleſs I 
will gueſs at your meaning (whici 1s not 


| very ſafe) -beyond what I can certiinly un- 


derſtand by your Words, 1 often ':2ow not 


what to anſwer to. ?Tis certain, you mean 


_ here, that I prefer?d d:ftingniſhing my. ſelf 


from them I found my ſelf joined with to 
ſomething ; but to what you do not ſay. If 
you mean to owning that for my Notion 
of Certainty, which is not my Notion of 
Certainty; this is true, 1 did and ſhall al- 
ways rather chooſe to diſtinguiſh my ſelf from 
any them, than own that for my Notion 
which is not my Notion: If you mean that 
I prefer'd my diſtinguiſhing my ſelf from them 
to my being joined with them, you make me 
chooſe where there neither is nor can be any 
Choice, For what is wholly out of one's 
Power, leaves no room for Choice: And 
I think, I ſhonld be laughed at, if I ſhould 
ſay, 1 rather chooſe to diſtinguiſh my ſelf from 
the Papiſts, than that ir ſhould Rain. For 
it 1s No more in my Choice not to be joined, 
as your Lordſhip has been pleaſed tn join 
me, with the unknown They and Them, 
than it 1s in my Power that it ſhould not 
Rain, 


" "I'M 
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*Tis like you will ſay here again, this is 
a nice Criticiſm; I grant, my Lord, it is a- 
bout Words and Expreſſions : But fince I 
cannot know your meaning but by your 
Words and Expreſſions. if this defe& in 
my Underſtanding very frequently over- 
take me in your Writings to and concern- 
ing me, 'tis troubleſome, I confeſs; but 
what muſt I do? Muſt I play at blind 
Man's-buff ? Catch at what I do not ſee ? 
Anſwer to I know not what; to no mean- 
ing, z. e. to nothing ? Or muſt I preſume 
to know your: meaning when I do not? 

For Example, ſuppoſe I ſhould preſume 
it to be your meaning here, That 7 found 
my ſelf joined in Company by your Lord- 
ſhip, with the Author of Chriſtiaviry not 
Myſterious, by your Lordſhip's impurtine the 
ſame Notions of Certainty to us both ; That 
1 did not deſire to be ſeen in his Company, 1. e. 
to be thought to be of his Qpinion in other 
things: And therefore 7 chooſe rather to di- 
ſtinguiſh my ſelf from him, by denying clear 
and diſtin Ideas to be neceſſary to Certainty, 
than to be ſo joined with him, If 1 ſhould 
preſume this to be the Senſe of theſe your 
Words here, and that by the doubtful fig- 
nification of the Expreſſions of being j0ized 
in Company and ſeen in Company, uſed equi- 
vocally, your Lordſhip ſhould mean, 
that becauſe I was faid to be of his Opt- 
nion in one thing, I was to be thought to 
be of his Opinion in all things, and there- 
fore diſowned to be of his Opinion in 


that, wharein I was of his Opinion z becanſe 
E 2 I would 
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I would not be thought of his Opinion all 
through, would nor your Lordſhip be dif- 
pleaſed with me for ſuppoſing you to have 
ſuch a meaning as this, and ask me again, 
Whether I could think you a Man of ſo lit- 
tle Senſe to talk thus? And yet my Lord, 
this is the beſt I can make of theſe Words, 
which ſeem to me rather to diſcover a ſecret 
in your way of dealing with me, than any 
thing in me, that I am aſhamed of. 

For I am not, nor ever ſhall be aſhamed 
to own any Opinion 1 have, becauſe another 
Man holds the ſame; and ſo far as that 
brings me into his Company, I ſhall not be 
troubled to be ſeen in it. Bat I ſhall never 
think, That that entitles me to any other 
of his Opinions, or makes me of his Company 
in any other ſenſe, how much ſoever that 
be the deſign: For your Lordſhip has uſed 
no ſinall Art and Pains to make me of his 
and the Unitarians Company in all that 
they ſay, only becauſe that Author has ten 
lines 1n the beginning of his Book, which 
agrees with ſomething I have ſaid in mine, 
from whence we become Companions, ſo 
univerſally united in Opinion, that They 
muſt be entitled to all that I ſay, and [ 
to all that They ſay. | 

My Lord, when I writ my Book, I could 
not deſign to diftinguith my ſelf from the Gen- 
tlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, who 
were not then in being, nor are, that I 
ſee, yet: Since I find nothing produced 
out of the Unitarians, nor the Author of 
Chriſ; janity not Myſterious, to ſhew, That 
they 


SS 


they make clear and diſtin& Ideas neceſſary 
to Certainty. And all that 1 have done 
ſince, has been to ſhew, That you had no 
Reaſon to join my Book with Men (let them 
be what zhey or thoſe you pleaſe) who 
founded Certainty only upon clear and di- 
ſtin& Ideas, when my Book did not found 
it only upon clear and diſtin Ideas. And - 
] cannot tell why the appealing to my Book 
now ſhould be called a chooſing rather to di- 
ftinguiſh my ſelf. 

My Reader muſt pardon me here for 
this uncouth Phraſe of joining my Book 
with Men. For as your Lordſhip order*d 
the matter (pardon me if I ſay in your new 
way of writing) ſo it was, if your own 


word may be taken in the Caſe: For, to 


give me Satisfaftion, you infiſt upon this, 
That you did not join me with thoſe Ger- 
tlemen 1n their Opinions, but tell me they 
uſed my Notions to other purpoſes than T in- 
tended th:m; and ſo there was no need for 
me to aiſtinguiſh my ſelf from them, when 
your Lordſhip had done it for me, as you 
plead all along. Though here you are 
pleaſed to tell me, That I was j9zed with 


them, and That 1 found my ſelf joined in ſuch 


Company as 1 did not deſire to be ſewn in. 
My Lord, I could find my ſelf joined in 
no Company upon this occaiion, but what 
you joined me in. And therefore I beg 
leave to ask your Lordſhip, Did you jor 
me in Company with thoſe, 1n whoſe Com- 
pany you here ſay, 1 do nut deſire to be ſeen ? 
if you own that you did, how muſt I 
E 3 undery 
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+ Vindic. underſtand that Paſſage where you ſay, * 
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That you muſt do that Right to the ingenious 
Author of the Eſſay of Humane Underſtanaing, 
from whence theſe Notions were borrowed, to 
ſerve other Purpo'es than he intended them ; 
which you repeat again as matter of Sa- 
tisfaction to me, and as a Proof of the care 
you took not to be miſunderſtood, If you did 
join me with them, what is becoime of all 
the Satisfaftion in the Point , - which your 
Lordſhip has been at ſo much Pains about ? 
And if you did not jo me with them, you 
could not think I found my ſelf joined with 
them, or choſe to diſtinguiſh my ſelf from 
Men 1 was never joined with. For my Book 
was innocent of what made them Gentlemen 
of the new way of Reaſoning. 

There ſeems to me ſomething-very deli- 
cate in this matter, I ſhould be ſuppoſed 
Joined to them, and your Lordſhip ſhould not 
be ſuppoſed to have joined me to them, up- 
on ſo ſlight or no occaſion; and yet all 
this comes ſolely from your Lordſhip. How 
to do this to your ſatisfaction, I confeſs my 
ſelf to be too dull : And therefore I have 
been at the Pains to examine how far I have 
this Obligation to your Lordſhip ; and how 
far you would be pleaſed to own it, that the 
World might underſtand your Lordſhip's, 
to me, incomprehenſible way of writing on 
this occaſion. 

For if yon had a Mind by a new and very 
dexterous way, becoming the learning and 
caution of a great Man, to bring me into 
ſuch Company, which you think 7 did not - 
| _ 7; 
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fire to be ſeenin : I thought ſuch a Pattern 
ſer by ſuch an Hand as your Lordſhip's, ought 
not to be loſt by being paſſed over too 
ſlightly. Beſides, I hope, that you will not 
take It amiſs, that [ was willing to ſee, what 
Obligation 1 had to your Lordſhip in the 
favour you deſigned me. But I crave leave 
to aſſure your Lordſhip, I ſhall never be 
aſhamed to own any Opinion I have, he- 
cauſe another Man (of whom perhaps your 
Lordihip or others have no very good 
Thoughts) is of it, nor be unwilling to be 
ſo far ſee jn his Company : Though I ſhall 
always think I have a right to demand, and 
ſhall defire to be ſatisfied, why any one 
makes to himſelf, or takes an occaſion from 
thence, in manner that ſavours not too 
much of Charity to extend this Society to 
thoſe Opinions of that Man, with which 
I have nothing to do, That the World 
may- ſee the Juſtice and good Will of ſuch 
endeavours, and judge whether ſuch arts ſa- 
vour not a little of the Spirit of the Inqui- 
ſition. | 

For if I miſtake not, ?tis the method of 
that holy Office, and the way of thoſe rever'd 
Guardians of what they cali the Chriſtian 
Faith, to raiſe Reports or ſtart occatons of 
Suſpition concerning the Orthodoxy of any- 
one they have no very good Will towards 3 
and require him to clear himſelf, guilding 
all this with the carc of Religion, and the 
Profeſſion of reſpe& and tenderneſs to the 
Perſon himſelf, even when they deliver him 
up to be Burat by the _ Power, 

& 4 


+ af; 
I ſhall not my Lord ſay, That you have 
had any ill Will to me, for I never deſerved 
any from you. But I ſhall be better able 
to anſwer thoſe, who are apt to think the 
Method you have taken, has ſome Confor- 
mitie, ſo far as it has gon z with what Pro- 
teſtants complain of in the Inquiſition, when 
you ſhall have cleared this matter a little 
otherwiſe, and aſſigned a more ſufficient 
Reaſon, for bringing me into the Party of 
thoſe that opyoſe the DoErin of the Tri- 
nity, than only becauſe, The Author of 
Chriſtianity not Myſterious, has in the begin- 
ning of his Book, half a Score Lines which 
you gueſs he borrowed out of mine. For 
that in Truth is all the matter of faq, upon 
which all this Duſt is raiſed ; and the mat- 
ter ſo advanced by degrees, that now I am 
told, I ſhould have cleared my ſelf, by onn- 
ing the Dofrin of the Trinity : As if I had been 
ever accuſed of diſowning it. But that 
which ſhews no ſmall skill in this manage- 
ment, 1s, That I am called upon to clear 
my ſelf, by the very ſame Perſon who raiſing 
the whole Diſpute, has himſelf over and 
over again cleared mez and upon that 
grounds the Sarisfa#1on he pretends to give 
to me and others, in anſwer to my Com: 
plaint of his having without any Reaſon at 
all, brought my Book into the Contro- 
verſie concerning the Trinity. But to go 
ON, F 
If the preceding part of this Paragraph, 
had nothing in it of Defence of this Propo- 
fition, That thoſe who offer at clear aud diſtin 
| ; Ideas, 
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Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty than 1 
ao, &c. It iscertain, That what follows, 
is altogether as. remote from any ſuch De- 
fence. | 


Your Lordſhip ſays, * That Certainty by * p. 10, 


Senſe, Certainty by Reaſon, and Certainty by 
Remembrance, are to be diſtmguiſhed from the 
Certainty under debate, and to be. ſhut out 
from it: -And upon this you ſpend the 1 1th, 
12thand 13th Pages. Suppoling it ſo, how 
does this at all tend to the defence of this 
Propoſition, That thoſe who offer at clear and 
aiſtint \ Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty 
than I do? For whether Certainty by Senſe, 
by Reaſon and by Remembrance, be or be not 
comprehended in the Cerrainty under de- 
bate, this Propoſition, That thoſe who offer 
at clear and diſtinft Ideas, bid much fairer for 
Certainty than 1 do, will not at all be con- 
firmed, or invalidated thereby. 

The proving therefore, That Certazrry 
by Senſe, by Reaſon, and by Remembrance , 
IS to be excluded from the Certainty under 
debate, ſerving nothing to the defence of 
the Propoſition to be defended, and ſo 
having nothing to do here, let us now con- 
ſider it as a Propoſition, that your Lord- 
ſhip hasa Mind to prove, as ſerving to ſome 
other great purpoſe of your own, or per- 
haps, in ſome other View againſt my Book ; 
for you ſeem to Fay no ſmall ſtreſs upon it, 
by your way of introducing it. For you 


very ſolemnly ſet your ſclf to prove, * That * y, g. & 


the Certainty under debate, is the Certainty of 10. 
Knowledge, and that a Propoſition whoſe Ideas 
| are 


+ ps 10, 
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are to be compared as to their agreement or diſa= 
greement, is the proper objett of this Certainty. 
From whence your Lordſhip infers, + That 
therefore this Certainty 1s to be diſtinguiſhed 
from a Certainty by Senſe, by Reaſon and by 
Rememourance. But by what Logick this is 
infer'd, is not eaſy to me to diſcover. For 
if a Propoſition, whoſe Ideas are to be compared 
as to their agreement or diſagreement, be the 
proper object of the Certainty under debate ; 
If Propoſitions whoſe Certainty we arrive 
at by Senſe, Reaſon or Remembrance be of 
Ideas, which may be compared, as to their 
agreement or diſagreement, then they can- 
not be excluded from that Certainty, which 
is to be had by ſo comparing thoſe Ideas : 
Unleſs they muſt be ſhut out for the very 
ſame Reaſon, that others are taken in. 

r. Then as to Certainty by Senſe or Pro- 
poſitions of that kind. 

The Objett of the *Certainty unacr debate, 
your Lordſhip owns, 7s a Propoſition whoſe 
Ideas are to be compared as to their agrgement 
or diſagreement, The agreement or diſa- 
greement of the Ideas of a Propoſition to be 
compared, may be examined and perceived 
by Senſe, and 1s Certainty by Senſe : And 
therefore how this Certainty is to be diſt7- 
guiſhed and ſhut out from that, which conſiſts 
in the perceiving- the agreement or diſa- 
greement- of the Ideas of any Propoſition, 
will not be eaſy to ſhew; unleſs one Certain- 
ty Is diſtinguiſhed from another, by having 
that, which makes the other to be Certain- 
ty, viz. The perception of the agreement 
| or 
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or diſagreement of two Ideas, as expreſſed 
in that Propoſition. v.g. May I nothe cer- 
tain, that a Ball of Ivory that lies before my 
Eyes is not ſquare? And is it not my Senſe 
of Seeing, that makes me perceive the diſa- 
greement of that ſquare Figure, to that 
round Matter, which are the Ideas expreſſed 
in that Propoſition ? How then is Certainty 
by Senſe excluded or 4:/#ingaiſhed from, that 
knowledge which conliſts in the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of Ideas ? 

2. Your Lordſhip diſtinguiſhes the Certain- 
ty which conſiſts in the perceiving the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſled 
in any Propoſition from Certainty by Reaſon. * 
To have made good this diſtintion, I hum- 
bly conceive, you would have done well to 
have ſhewed that the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of two Ideas could not be perceived 
by the intervention of a third, which I, and 

asI gueſs other People call Reaſoning, or 
knowing by Reaſon. As for example, can- 
not the ſides ofa given Triangle, be known 
to be equal by the Intervention of two 
Circles, whereof one of theſe fides is a com- 
mon Radius ? 

To which ?tis like your Lordſhip will 
anſwer, what I find you do here, * about 
the knowledge of the exiſtence of Subſtance, 
by the intervention of the exiſtence of Modes, 
That you grant one may come to Certainty of 
Knowledge in the caſe but not a Certainty by 
Ideas, but by a Conſequence of Reaſon deduced 
from the Ideas we have by our Senſes, This, 
my Lord, you have ſaid, and thus you have 
more 


* p.11. 
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more than once oppoſed Reaſon and Ideas 
as inconſiſtent, which I ſhould be very 
glad to ſee proved once, after theſe ſeveral 
occaſions 1] have given your Lordſhip, by 
excepting againſt that Suppoalition. - But 
ſince the word Jdea has the ij] luck to be 1o 
conſtantly oppoſed by your Lordſhip to 
Reaſon, Permit me if you pleaſe inſtead 
of it, to put what I mean by it, viz. the 
immediate obje&s of the Mind in thinking 
(for that is it which I would ſignifie by the 
word J1deas) and then let us ſee how your 
anſwer will run. You grant that from 
the ſenſible Modes of Bodies, we may come 
0 a certain Knowledge, that there are Boazly 
Subſtances ; but this you ſay is not a Certainty 
by the immediate objects of the Mind in 
thinking, but by a conſequence of Reaſon de- 
duced from the immediate objects of the 
Mind in thinking, which we have by our Senſes. 
When you can prove that we can have a 
Certainty, by a conſequence of Reaſon; which 
Certainty ſhall not alſo be by the immediate 
objects of the Mind 1n uſing its Reaſon, you 
may ſay ſuch Certainty is zot by Ideas but by 
Conſequence of Reaſon, But that I believe 
will not be, till you can ſhew; That the 
Mind can think, or reaſon, or know, with- 
out immediate objects of thinking, reaſon- 
ing, or knowing, all which Objeas, as your 


| Lordſhip knows, I call /deas. 


You ſubjoin, * And this can never proue 
that we have Certainty by Ideas, where the Ideas 
themſelves are not clear and diſtin. The 
Queſtion is not, whether we can have Cer- 
rainty 
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rainty by Ideas that are not clear and diſtin? 
Or whether my Words (if by the Particle 
This, you mean my Words ſet down in 
the foregoing Page) prove any ſuch thing, 
which I humbly conceive they do not. But 
whether Certainty by Reaſon, be excluded 
from the Certainty under debate, which I 
humbly conceive you have not from my 
Words or any other way proved. 

3. The third ſort cf Propoſitions that p. 12. 
your Lordſhip excludes, are thoſe whoſe 
Certainty we know by Remembrance, but in 
theſe two the agreement or diſagreement 
of the Ideas contained in them is percetv=- 
ed ; not always indeed, as .it was at firſt 
by an aQual view of the Connettion of all 
the intermediate Ideas, whereby the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of thoſe in the Pro- 
poſition was at firſt perceived, but by o- 
ther intermediate Ideas, that ſhew the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of the Ideas contain- 
ed in the Propoſition, whoſe Certainty we 
remember. 

As in the inſtance you here make uſe of, 
viz, That the three Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two right ones. The Certainty 
of which Propoſition we know by Remem- 
brance, though the Demonſtration hath ſlipe4 
out of our Minds; but we know it in a 
different way from what your Lordſhip ſup- 
poſes. The agreement of the two [deas, 
as Joined in that Propoſition is perceived, 
but it is by the intervention of other Ide- 
as than thoſe which at firſt produced that 


Perception. I remember, z. e. I know (tor 
Re» 


* P. 9. 
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Remembrance is but the reviving of ſome 
paſt Knowledge) that I was once certain 


_ of the truth of this Propoſition, That the 


three Angles of a Triangle are equal to 
two right ones. The imworebilicy of the 
ſame Relations between the ſame immuta- 
ble things, is now the Idea that ſhews me, 
that if the three Angles of a Triangle were 
once equal to two right ones, they will al- 
ways be equal to two right ones; and 
hence I come to be certain, that what was 
once true in the Caſe is always true; 
what Ideas once agreed, will always agree; 
and conſequently what 1] once knew to be 
true, I ſhall always know to be true as 
long as I can remember: that I once knew 
It, 

Your Lordſhip ſays, * That the Debate 
between us is about Certainty of Knowledge, 
with regard to ſome Propoſition whoſe Ideas are 
to be compared as to their agreement or diſa- 
greement: Out of this Debate you ſay, Cer- 
tainty by Senſe, by Reaſon and by Remem- 
brarce, is to be excluded. I defire you then, 
my Lord, to tell what ſort of Propoſitions 
will be within the Debate, and to name me 
one of them ; if Propoſitions, whoſe Cer- 
tainty we know by Senſe, Reaſon, or Re- 
membrance, are excluded ? 

However, from what you have ſaid con- 
cerning them, your Lordſhip in the next 
Paragraph concludes them oze of the Que- 


ftion; your Words are, Theſe things then 


being out of the Queſtion, 
Out 


Eg 3 

Out of what Queſtion, I beſeech you, 
my Lord ? The Queſtion here, and that of 
your own propoling to be defended in the 
Affirmative is- this, Whether thoſe who offer 
at clear and diſtintt Ideas, bid much fairer 
for Certainty than I do? And how Certain- 
ty by Senſe, by Reaſon, and by Remem- 
brance comes to have any particular Ex- 
ception in reference to this Queſtion, cis 
my misfortune not to be able to fiad. 

But -your Lordſhip leaving the examina- 
tion of the Queſtion under debate, by a 
new ſtate of the Queſtion, would pin up- 
on me what I never ſaid. Your Words 


are, * Theſe things then being put out of tie * p, 13, 


Oueſtion which belong not to it. The Que- 
ſtion truly ſtated is, Whether we can attain to 
any Certainty of Knowledge as to the truth of 
a Propofition in the way of Ideas, where the 
Ideas themſelves, by which we came to that 
Certainty, be not clear and diſtin? With 
Submiſſion, my Lord, that which I fay in 
the Point, is, That we may be certain of 
the truth of a Propoſition concerning an I- 
dea which is not in all its parts clear and 
diſtin&; and therefore if your Lordſhip will 
have any Queſtion with we concerning this 
-matter, the Cveſtion truly ſtated is, Whether 
we can frame any Propoſition concerning a 
thing whereof we have but an obſcure and con- 
fuſed Idea, of whoſe Truth we can be cer- 
tain ? 

That this is the Queſtion, you will eaſt- 
ly agree, when you will give your {elf the 
trouble to look back to the Riſe of it. 
Your 
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Your Lordſhip having found ont a ſtrange 


+ Vindic. ſort of Men -- who had broached 4 Dottrim 
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which ſuppoſed that we muſt have clear and 
diſtinft Ideas of what ever we pretend to a Cer- 
tainty of in our Minds, was pleaſed for this 


to call them the Gentlemen of a new way of 


| Reaſonivg, and to make me one of them. I 


* Yindic. 
P. 240. 


+ ib. 
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anſwer'd, that I placed not Certainty only in 
clear and diſtin& Ideas, and ſo ought not to 
have been made one of them, being not guilty 
of what made 4 Gentleman of this new way 
of Reaſoning. ?Tis pretended ſtill, . that I 
am guilty; and indeavour'd to be prov'd. 


To know now. whether I am or no, it muſt 


be conſider'd what you lay to their Charge, 
as the conſequence of that Opinion 3 and 
that is, That upon this Ground we cannot 
come to any Certainty that there is ſuch a thing 
as Subſtance. This appears by more places 
than one. Your Lordſhip asks, * How js 
it poſſible that we may be certain that there are 
both bodily and ſpiritual Subſtances, if our 
Reaſon depend upon clear and diſtin? Ideas ? 
And again, | How come we to be certain 
that there are ſpiritual Subſtances in the World, 
ſince we can have no clear and diſtinft# Ideas 
concerning them ? And your Lordſhip having 
ſet down ſome Words out of my Book, 
as if they were inconſiſtent with my 
Principle of Certainty founded only in clear 
and diſtin& Ideas, Yon ſay, * From whence 
it follows that we may be certain of the Being of 4 


ſpiritaal Subſt ance, though we bave no clear 


and diftinft Ideas of it. 
Other 
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Other places might - be produced, but 

theſe are enough to ſhew, That thoſe who 
held clear and diſtin& Ideas neceſſary to 
Certainty, were accuſed to extend it thus 
far, that where any Idea was obſcure and 
confuſed, there no. Propoſition could be 
made concerning it, of whoſe truth we 
could be certain, v. g. we could not be 
certain that there was in the World ſuch 
a thing as Subſtance, becauſe we had but an 
obſcure and confus'd Idea of it. 
\ In this ſenſe therefore I denyed that clear 
and diſtin Ideas were neceſſiry to Cer- 
tainty, v. g. I denyed it to be my Dodcrin, 
That where an Idea was obſcure and 
confus'd, there no Propoſition conld be 
made concerning it, of whoſe Truth we 
could be certain. For I held we might 
be certain of the truth of this Propoſition, 
That there was Subſtance in the World, 
though we have but an obſcure and confus'd 
Idea of Subſtance : And your Lordſhip en- 
deavoured to prove we could not, as may 
be ſeen at large in that 1oth Chapter of 
your Vindication, &c. 

From all which it is evident, that the 
Queſtion between us truly ſtated is this, 
Whether we can attain Certainty of the 
truth of a Propoſition concerning any thing 
whereof we have but an obſcure and con- 
tus'd Idea ? 

This being the Queſtion, the firſt thing 


you ſay, * is, That Des Cartes was of your * p. 13. 


Opinion againſt me. Arſw. If the Qne- 
{tion were to be decided by Authority, - 
| F ha 


* P. I5. 
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had rather it ſhould be by your Lord- 
ſhip's than Des Cartes's: And there- 
fore I ſhould excuſe my ſelf to you, as 
not having needed, that you ſhould have 
added his Authority to yours, to ſhame me 
into a Submiſſion 3 or that you ſhould have 
been at the Pains to have tranſcribed. ſo 
much out of him, for my ſake, were it fit 
for me to hinder the diſplay of the Riches 
of your Lordſhip's univerſal reading; where- 
in, I doubt not, but 1 ſhould take pleaſure 
my ſelf, if I had it to ſhew. we, 

I come therefore to what I think your 
Lordſhip principally aimed atz which, as 1 
humbly conceive, was to ſhew out of my 
Book, That I founded Certainty only on clear 
and diſtin Ideas. Ard yet, as you ſay, 
* 1 have complained of your Lordſhip in near 
twenty places of my Second Letter, for charg- 
ing this upon me. By this the World will juage 
of the Fuſtice of my Complaints, and the Con- 
ſiſtency of my Notion of Ideas. 


Anſw. What Conſiſtency of my Notion of | 


Ideas has to do here, I know not; for I do 
not remember, that I made any Complaint 
concerning that. But ſuppoſing my Com- 
plaints were 1ll grounded in this one caſe 
concerning Certainty ; yet, they might be 
reaſonable in other Points; and therefore, 
with Submiſſion, I humbly conceive the in- 
ference was a little too large, to conclude 
from this particular againſt my Complaints 
In general. 


In 
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In the next place I anſwer, That ſup- 
poſing the places which your Lordſhip 
brings out of my Book did prove what they 
do not, viz. That I founded Certainty on- 
| ly in clear and diſtin& Ideas, yet my Com- 
plaints in the Caſe are very juſt. For your 
| Lordſhip at firſt brought me into the Con- 
| troverſie, and made me one of the Genrtle- 
| men of the new way of Reaſoning, for found- 
| ing all Certainty on clear and diſtin&t Ide- 
| as, only upon a bare Suppoſirion that I did ſo, 
which I think your Lordſhip confeſſes in 


theſe Words; | where you ſay, That you + p. 9+ 


do n0t deny but the firſt occaſion of your Charge, 
was the Suppoſition that clear and diſtin} Ide- 
as were neceſſary in order to any Certainty mm 
our Ainds; and that the only way to attain this 
Certainty, was the comparing thele, 1. e. clear 
and diſtin Ideas together ; but to prove this, 
my Words, your Lordſhip ſays, were produ- 
red, and my Principles of Certaivty laid 
down and none elſe. Anſwer, *Tis ſtrange, 
| that when my Principles of Certainty were 
laid down, this (if I held it) was not found 
amongſt them : Having looked therefore, 1 
do not find in that place, that any Words 
or Principles of mine were produced to prove 
that I held, That the only way to attain 
Certainty, was by comparing only clear 
and diſtin Ideas; ſo that all that then 
made me one of the Gentlemen of the new 
may of Reaſoning, was only your ſuppoling 
that I ſuppoſed that clear and diftinct Ideas 
ire neceſſary to Certainty. And therefore 
1 had then and have ſtill, rcafon to com-» 

F 2 plain, 
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plain, That your Lordſhip brought me in- 
to this Controverſie upon {o ſlight Grounds, 
which I humbly conceive will always ſhew 


It to have proceeded not fo much from any 


+B. 4. C. 
18.J.8, 


thing you had then found in my Book, as 
from a great willingneſs in your Lordſhip 
at any rate to do it; and of this the Paſl-, 
ſages which you have here now produced 
out of my Eſſay are an evident Proof. 

For if your Lordſhip had then known any 
thing that ſeemed ſo much to your purpole, 
when you produced, as you ſay, my Word: 
and my Principles to prove, That I held clear 
and diſtin ldeas neceſſary to Certainty, It 
cannot be believed that yon would have 
omitted theſe Paſſages, either then or in 
your Anſwer to my firſt Letter, and de- 
fer*d them to this your Anſwer to my ſe- 
cond. Theſe Paſlages therefore now quot- 
ed here by your Lordſhip, give me leave, 
my Lord, to ſuppoſe have been by a new 
and diligent ſearch found out, and are now 
at laſt brought poſ® fatum to give ſome 
colour to your way of proceeding with me, 


though theſe Paſſages being, as I ſuppoſe, | 


then unknown to you; they conld not be 
the Ground of making me one of thoſe who 
place Certaintyonly inclear andrdiſtine Ideas, 
Let us come to the Paſlages themſelves, 
and ſee what help they afford you. 
The firſt Words you ſet down out of my 
Eſſay Þ are theſe, © The Mind not being 
5 certain of the truth of: that it doth not 
& evidently know. From theſe Words, 
that which I infer in that place, is, that 
© There- 
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&« Therefore the Mind is bound in ſuch 


© Caſes, to give up its Aſſent to an un- 
« erring Teſtimony. But your Lordſhip 


from them infers here, * Therefore I make * p. 15. 


clear Ideas neceſſary to Certainty ; or there- 
fore by conſidering the immediate Objeas 
of the Mind in thinking, we cannot be cer- 
tain that Subſtance (whereof we have an ob- 
ſcure and confus'd Idea) doth exiſt. I ſhall 
leave your Lordſhip to make good this Con- 
ſequence when you think fit, and proceed to 
the next Paſſage you alledge, which you ſay 


* proves it more plainly. 1 believe it will * p. 15. 


be thought it ſhould be proved more plain- 
Iy, or elſe 1t will not be proved at all. 
This plainer Proof is out of B. 4. Ch. 
4+ Sect. 8. in theſe words, ©* That which 
* 15 requiſite to make our Knowledge cer- 
© tain, is the clearneſs of our [deas. Ar. 
The Certainty here ſpoken of, is the Cer- 
tainty of general Propoſitions in Morality, 
and not of the particular Exiſtence of any 
thing; and therefore tends not at all to 
any ſuch Poſition as this, That we cannot 
be certain of the exiſtence of any particular 
ſort of Being, though we have but an ob- 
ſcure and confus'd Idea of it. Though 
it does affirm, That we cannot have any 
certain Perception of the Relations of ge- 
neral Moral Ideas (wherein conſiſts the Cer- 
tainty: of general Moral Propoſitions) any 
farther than thoſe Ideas are clear in our 
Minds. And that this is ſo, I refer my 
Reader to that Chapter for Satisfaction. 
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* P, 15» The third place produced * by your Lord- 
ſhip, out of B. 4. Ch. 12. Sef. 14. is, ** For 
« jt being evident that our Knowledge can- 
© not exceed our Ideas, where they are on- 
& ly imperfet, confuſed or obſcure; we 
& cannot expect to have certain perfe&t or 
&« clear Knowledge. To underſtand theſe 
Words aright, we mult ſee in what place 
they ſtand, and that is in a Chapter of the 
improvement of our Knowledge, and there- 
in are brought as a reaſon to ſhew how ne- 
ceſſary it is © for the enlarging of our 
& Knowledge, to get and ſetle in our Minds 
« as far as we can, clear diſtin and con- 
&« ſtant Ideas of thoſe things we would con- 
& ſider and know. The Reaſon whereof 
there given, is this, Thar as far as they are 
only imperfe&, confuſed and obſcure; we 
cannot expect to have certain, perfe&t or 
clear Knowledge, 7. e. that our Knowledge 
will not be clear and certain fo far as the Idea 
1s imperfect and obſcure, Which will not at 
all reach ' your' Lordſhip's purpoſe, who 
would argue, that becaule I ſay our Idea of 
Subſtance is obſcure and confuſed, therefore 
upon my Grounds, we cannot know that . 
ſuch a thing as Subſtance exiſts ;. becauſe I 
placed Certainty only in clear and diſtin& 
Ideas. Now to this I anſwer'd, that 1 did 
not place all Certainty only on clear and 
diſtin Ideas, in ſuch a Senſe as that, and 
therefore to avoid being miſtaken, I ſaid, 

+2 Anſw, Þ ** That my Notion of Certainty by Ideas, 

P. 52 ** 1s, that Certainty conſiſts in the percep- 
&« tion of the agreement or —_——_— 
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« of Ideas ; ſuch as we have, whether they 
c* be in all their parts perfectly clear and 
* diſtint or no”, viz. if they are clear and 
diſtin& enough to be capable of having their 
agreement or diſagreement with any other 
Idea perceived, ſo far they are capable of 
affording us Knowledge, though at the ſame 
time they are ſo obſcure and confuſed, as that 
there are other Ideas, with which we can 
by no means ſo compare them, as to per- 
celve their agreement or diſagreement with 
them. This was the clearneſs and diſtin&- 
neſs which I denyed to be neceſſary to Cer- 
tainty. | 

If your Lordſhip would have done me the 
honour to have conſider?d what I underſtood 
by obſcure and confuſed Ideas, and what 
every one muſt underſtand by them, who 
thinks clearly and diſtintly concerning 
them, I am apt to imagine you would have 
ſpared your ſelf the trouble of raiſing this 
Queſtion, and omitted theſe Quotations out 
of my Book, as not ſerving to your Lord- 
ſhip's purpoſe. 

The fourth Paſſage which you ſeem to 
lay moſt ſtreſs on, proves as little to your 
purpoſe as either of the former Three. 


The Words * are theſe, ©* But obſcure and « xg1y p. 
&« confuſed Ideas, can never produce any 4. C. 2; 
& clear and certain Knowledge. Be- $ 15: 


© cauſe as far as any Ideas are confuſed 
* or obſcure, the Mind can never perceive 
& clearly whether they agree or no. The 
latter part of theſe Words , are a plain 


interpretation of the former , and ſhew 
F 4 their 
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their meaning to be this, v3z. Our ob- 
ſcure and confuſed Ideas, as they ſtand 
in contra-diſtinQion to clear and diſtin&, 
have all of them ſomething in them, where- 
by they are kept from being'wholly imper- 
ceptible and perfectly confounded with all 
other Ideas, and ſo their agreement or diſ- 
agreement with at leaſt ſome other Ideas, 
may be perceived, and thereby produce 
Certainty, though they are obſcure and con- 
fuſed Ideas. But fo far as they are obſcure 


. and confuſed, ſo that their agreement or 
diſagreement cannot be perceived, ſo far . 


they cannot produce Certainty, v. g. the 
Idea of Subſtance 1s clear and diſtin& enough 
to have 1ts agreement with that of a&ual 
Exiſtence perceived : But yet it is ſo far ob- 
{cure and confuſed, that there be a great 
many other Ideas, with which, by reaſon 
of its obſcurity and confuſedneſs, we can- 
not compare it ſo, as to produce ſuch a 
Perception: And in all thoſe Caſes we ne- 
ceſlarily come ſhort of Certainty. And that 
this was ſo, and that I meant fo, I humbly 
conceive, you could not but have ſeen, if 
you had given your ſelf the trouble to re- 
flect on that Paſſage which you quoted, viz. 
* © That Certainty conſiſts in the percep- 
< tion of the agreement or diſagreement 
© of Ideas, ſuch as we have, whether they 
<* be in all their parts perfe&aly clear and 
«« diſtin*t or no. To which, what your 
Lordſhip has here brought out of the ſecond 
Book of my Eſſay, is no manner of Contra- 
diction ; unleſs it be a Contradiftion to ſay, 
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that an Idea which cannot be well com- 
pared with fome Ideas, from which it is 
not clearly and ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable, 
is yet capable of having its agreement or 
diſagreement perceived with ſome other 
Idea, with which it is not ſo confounded, 
but that it may be compared. And there- 
fore 1 had, and have ſtill reaſon to com- 
Plain of your Lordſhip, for charging that 

upon me, which I never ſaid nor meant. 
To make this yet more viſible, give me 
leave to make uſe of an Inſtance in the ob- 
jet of the Eyes in Seeing, from whence 
the Metaphor of obſcure and confuſed is 
transfer?d to Ideas the objeas of the Mind 
in Thinking. There is no obje& which 
the Eye ſees, that can be ſaid to be perfect- 
ly obſcure, for then it wapld not be ſeen 
at all; nor perfe&ly confuſed; for then it 
could not be diſtinguiſhed from any other, 
no not from a clearer. For Example, one 
ſees in the Dusk ſomething of that ſhape and 
ſize, that a Man in that degree of Light and 
diſtance would appear. This is not ſo ob- 
ſcure that he ſees nothing, nor ſo confuſed 
that he cannot diſtinguiſh it from a Steeple 
or a Star; But 1s fo obſcure, that he can- 
not thought be a Statue diſtinguiſh it from 
a Man, and' therefore in regard of a Man, 
it can produce no clear and diſtint Know- 
ledge 3 Bur yet as obſcure and confuſed an 
Idea as it 1s, this hinders not, but there 
may many propoſitions be made concerning 
it, as particularly that it exiſts, of the 
Truth of which we may be certain, And 
| that 
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that without any Contradidtion to what 


I fay in my Eſſay, viz. ** That obſcure and 
& confuſed Ideas can never produce any 
&« clear and certain Knowledge, Becauſe 
« as far as they are confuſed or obſcure, 
« the Mind cannot perceive clearly whe- 
© ther they agree or no. This reaſon that 
I there give, plainly limiting it only to 
Knowledge, where the obſcurity and con- 
fuſion is ſuch, that it hinders the percep- 
tion of agreement or diſagreement, which 
is not ſo great in any obſcure and confuſed 
Idea, but that there is ſome other Ideas, 
with which it may be perceived to agree 
or diſagree, and there 'tis capable to pro- 
duce Certainty 1n us. 

And thus lam come to the end of your 
Defence of your ,firſ® Anſwer, as you call it, 
and deſire the Reader to conſider, how 
much in the eight Pages imploy'd in it, is 
ſaid to defend this Propoſition, that Thoſe 
who offer at clear and diſtin Ideas, bid much 
fairer for Certainty than I do? 

Bnt your Lordſhip having under this 
Head taken occaſion to examine my making 
clear and diſtin Ideas neceſſary to Cer- 
tainty 3 I crave leave to conſider here, 
what you ſay of it in another place. I find 
one Argument more to prove, That I place 
Certainty only in clear and diſtin&t Ideas. 
Your Lordſhip tells me, + and bids me obſerve 
my own Words, that I poſitively ſay, ** That 
& the Mind not being certain of the Truth 
« of that it doth not evidently know. So 
that, ſays your Lordſhip, #t is plain here, that 
| F 
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T place Certainty in evident Knowledge, v1 in 
clear and diſtinct Jdeas, a»d yet my great com- 
plaint of your Lordſhip was, that you charged 
this apon me, and now you find it in my own 
Words. Anſwer, 1 do obſerve my own Words, 
but do not find in them, or 7» clear and 
aiſtin& Ideas, though your Lordſhip has ſet 
theſe down as my Words. I there indeed 
ſay, © The Mind is not certain of what 
& it does not evidently know. Whereby 
I place Certainty, as your Lordſhip ſays, 
only in evident Knowledge, but evident Know- 
ledge may be had in the clear and evident 
perception of the agreement or difagree- 
ment of Ideas; though ſome of them ſhould 
not be in all their'parts perfectly clear and 
diſtinct, as 1s evident in this Propoſition, 
that Subſtance does Exiſt. 

But you give not off this Matter ſo. For 
theſe Words of mine above quoted * by * p. 14. 
your Lordſhip, viz. ©* It being evident that 
& our Knowledge cannot exceed our Ideas, 
«© where they are imperfet, confuſed or 
* obſcure, we cannotexpect to have certain, 
© perfect or clear Knowledge, ? your 
Lordſhip has here Þ up again: And there- + p+ 63: 
' upon charge it on me as a contradiction, 
that confeſſing our Ideas to be imperfect, 
confuſed and obſcure, I ſay, I do not yet 
place Certainty in clear and diſtinCt Ideas. 
Anſwer, The Reaſon is plain, for | do not 
ſay that all our Ideas are imperfe&t, con- 
fuſed and obſcure ; nor that obſcure and 
confuſed Ideas are in all their parts ſo ob- 
{cyre and confuſed, that no agreement or 


diſ- 
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diſagreement between them and any other 
Idea can be perceived, and therefore my 
confeſſion of imperfe&, obſcure and con- 
fuſed Ideas, takes not away all Knowledge, 
even concerning thoſe very Ideas. 

But, ſays your Lordſhip, Car Certainty be 
bad with imperfet and obſcure Ideas, and yet 
20 Certainty be had bythem ? Add it you pleaſe, 
my Lord, [by thoſe parts of them which 
are obſcure and confuſed.] And then the 
Queſtion will be right put, and have this 
eaſie Anſwer. Yes, my Lord, and that 
without any contradiftion, becauſe an Idea 
that is not in all its parts perfe&tly clear and 
diſtint, and 1s therefore an obſcure and 
confuſed Idea; may yet with thoſe Ideas, 
with which, by any obſcurity it has, It 1s 
not confounded, be capable to produce 
Knowledge by the perception of its agree- 
ment or diſagreement with them. And 
yet it will hold true, that in that part where- 
in it is imperfect, obſcure and confuſed, we 
cannot expect to have certain, perfect or 
clear Knowledge. 

For Example, he that has the Idea of a 
Leopard, as only of a ſpotted Animal, muſt 
be confeſſed 'to have but a very imperfe&, 
obſcure and confuſed Idea of that Species of 
Animals ; and yet this obſcure and confuſed 
Idea, is capable by a perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of the clear part 
of it, viz. that of Animal, with ſeveral 
other Ideas to produce Certainty : Though 
as far as the obſcure part of it confounds it 
with the Idea of a Lynx, or other ſpotted 
- _ Animal 
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Animal it can, joyn'd with them, in many 
Propoſitions, produceno Knowledge. 

This might eaſily be underſtood to be 
my meaning by theſe Words, which your 


Lordſhip-quotes * out of my Eſſay, viz. * P- 122. 


«« That our Knowledge conſiſting in the 
<< perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
« ment of any two Ideas, its clearneſs or 
« obſcurity conſiſts in the clearneſs or ob- 
« ſcurity of that Perception, and not in 
& the clearneſs or obſcurity of the Ideas 
& themſelves. Upon which your Lord- 
ſhip asks, * How is it poſſible for the Mind 
to have a clear perception of the agreement of 
Ideas, if the Ideas themſelves be not clear and 
adiſtintt ? Anſwer, Juſt as the Eyes can have 
a clear perception of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of the clear and diſtin& parts of 
a Writing, with the clear parts of another, 
though one, or both of them, be ſo obſcure 
and blur'd in other parts, that the Eye can- 
not perceive any agreement or diſagreement 
they have one with another. And I am 


* p, 122, 


ſorry that theſe Words of mine -F ©* My + 2 Let, 
« Notion of Certainty by Ideas, is, that *' ** 


« Certainty conſiſts in the perception of 
& the agreement or diſagreement of Ideas, 
« ſuch as we have, whether they be in all 
& their parts perfeatly clear and diſtin& 
© or no, Were not plain enough to make 
your Lordſhip underſtand my meaning, and 
ſave you all this new, and as. it ſeems to me, 
needleſs trouble. 


In 
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In your 15th Page, your Lordſhip'comes 
to your ſecond of the three Anſwers which 
you ſay * you had given and would lay to- 
gether and defend. 

You ſay Þ (2) you anſwer'd, That it is 
very poſſible the Author of Chriſtianity not 
Myſterious, might miſtake or miſapply my No- 
tions ; but there is too much reaſon to believe, 
be thought them the ſame; and we have no 
reaſon to be ſorry that he hath given me this 
occaſion for the explaining my meaning, and for 
the Vindication of my ſelf in the matters I. ap- 
prehend he had charged me with, Theſe 
words your Lordſhip quotes out of the 36th 
Page of your firſt Letter. But as I have 
already obſerved they are not there given 
as an anſwer to this that you make me 
here ſay ; and therefore to what purpoſe 
you repeat them here is not eaſie to diſ- 
cern, unleſs it can be thought that an un- 
ſatisfactory anſwer in one place can become 
ſatisfactory by being repeated in another, 
where it 1s, as I humbly conceive, leſs to 
the purpoſe, and no anſwer at all. It was 
there indeed given 'as an anſwer to my 
faying, That I did not place Certainty in 
clear and diſtin Ideas, which I ſaid to ſhew : 
that you had no reaſon to bring me into the 


Controverſie, becauſe the Author of Chriſti- 


anity not Myſterious placed Certainty in clear 
and diſtin& Ideas. To fatisfie me for your 
doing ſo, your Lordſhip anſwers, That it was 
very poſſible that Author might miſtake or miſap<- 
ply my Notions, A reaſon indeed, that will 
equally juſtifie your bringing my Book into 
any 
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any Controverſie: For there is no Au- 
thor ſo infallible, write he in what Con- 
troverſie he pleaſes, but ':is poſſible he may 
miſtake, or miſapply my Notions. 

That was the force of this your Lord- 
ſhip's Anſwer in that place of your firſt 
Letter, but what it ſerves for in this place 
of your ſecond Letter I have not Wit e- 
nough to ſee. The remainder of it I have 
anſwer'd in the 37th and 38th Pages of my 
ſecond Letter, and therefore cannot but 
wonder to ſee it repeated here again with- 
out any notice taken of what I faid in an- 
ſwer to it, though you ſet it down here 
again, as you ſay, p. 7. on purpoſe to de- 
fend, 

But all the defence made, is only to that 
part of my Reply which you ſet down * as « p, 16, 
a freſh Complaint that I make in theſe 
Words, ©* This can be no reaſon why I 
© ſhonld be joined with a Man that had 
«© miſapplied my Notions, and that no 
& Man hath ſo munch miſtaken and miſap- 
© plied my Notions as your Lordſhip; and 
'& therefore I ovght rather to be joined with 
« 'your Lordſhip. And then yon, with 
ſome warmth, ſubjoin ; But js this fair and 
ingenuous dealing, to repreſent this Matter ſo, 
as if your Lordſhip had joined us together, becauſe 
be had miſunderſtood and miſapplied my No- 
tions? Can I think your Lordſhip a Man of 
fo little Senſe to make that the reaſon of it ? 
No; Sir, ſays your Lordſhip, it was becauſe 
he aſſigned no other Grounds but mine, and 
that in my own Words; however, now 1 
would 
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would divert the meaning of them another 
WAY. | 
My Lord, I did ſet down your Words at 
large in my ſecond Letter, and therefore do 
not ſee how I could be liable to any Charge 
of unfair or diſingenuous dealing in repreſent- 
ing the Matter, which I am ſure you will 
allow as a Proof of my not miſrepreſenting, 
lince I find you uſe it your ſelf * as a ſure 
Fence againſt any ſuch Accuſation ; where 
you tell me, That you have ſet down my own 
Words at large, that I may not complain that 
your Lordſhip miſrepreſents my Senſe, _ The 
ſame Anſwer I muſt deſire my Reader to 
apply for me to your 73d and goth Pages, 
where your Lordi(hip makes Complaints of 
the like kind with this here. 

The Reaſons you give for joining me 
with the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſte- 
7104s, are put down verbatim as you gave 
them; and if they did not give me that 
Satisfattion they were deſigned for, am I to 
be blamed that 1 did not find them better 
than they were? You joined me with that 
Author becauſe he placed Certainty only in 
clear and diſtin& Ideas. I told your Lord- 
ſhip I did not do ſo, and therefore that 
could be no reaſon for your joining me with 
| him. You anſwer, *Twas poſſible he might 
miſtake or miſapply my Notions. So that our 
agreeing in the Notion of Certainty (the 
pretended Reaſon for which we were join- 
ed) failing, all the reaſon which is left 
and which you offer in this Anſwer for your 
joining of us, is the. poſſibility of his miſtaking 

my 
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ty Notions, And I think it a very natu- 
ral Inference, that if the meer poſſibiliry of 
any ones miſtaking me, be a reaſon for my 
being joined with kim: Any ones aQuual mi- 
ſtaking me, is a ſtronger reaſon why I ſhould 
be joined with him. But if ſuch an Infer- 
ence ſhews (more than you would have it) 
the ſatisfatorineſs and force of your An- 
{wer, ] hope you will not be angry with 
me, if 1 cannot change the Nature of 
things. 

Your Lordſhip indeed adds in that plzce, 


* That there is roo much reaſon to believe that % 1 Anſy; 
the Author thought, his Notions and mine the pe 35. 


ſame. 
Anſw. When your Lordſhip ſhall produce 


that Reaſon, it will be ſeen whether it were 
too much or too little. Till it is produced, 
there appears no Reaſon at ail; and ſuch 
concealed Reaſon, though it may 'be e090 much, 
can be ſuppoſed, l think, to give very little 
Satisfaction to me or any body elſe in the 
Caſe. 

But to make good what you have faid in 


your Anſwer, your Lordſhip here | re- + p. 16, 


plies, That you did not join us together, be- 
cauſe he had miſunderſtood and miſapplied my 
Notions. Anſw. Neither did I ſay, Thar 
therefore you did join us. But this I crave 
leave to fay, That all the reaſon you there 
gave for your joining us together, was the 
poſſibility of his miſtaking and miſappiying my 


Aotions, 


But your Lordſhip now tells * me, Wo, * , 16, 


$i#,; this was not the reaſon of your joiz- 
& ing 
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ing us ; but it was becauſe be aſſigned no other 
Grounds but mine, and in my own Words. 
Anſw. My Lord, I do not remember that 
in that place you give this as a reaſon for 
your joining of us; and I could not anſwer in 
that place to what you did not there ſay, 
bur to what you there did fay. Now your 
Lordſhip does ſay it it here, here I ſhall 
take the liberty to anſwer it. 

The Reaſon you now pive for your j077- 
7g me with that Author, is becauſe he aſ- 
ſigried no other Grounds but mine, which how- 
ever tenderly expreſſed, is to be underſtood, 
I ſuppoſe, that he did aſſign my Grounds, Of 
what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, did he af- 
ſign my Grounds and in my Words? If it 
were not my Grounds of Certainty, it could 
be no manner of reaſon for your j0ining 
me with him; becauſe the only reaſon 
. why at firſt you made him (and me with 
him) 4 Gentleman of the new way of Reaſon- 
ing, was his ſuppoſing clear and diſtin Ideas 
neceſſary to Certainty, which was the Opinion 
that you declared you oppoſed, Now my 
Lord, if you can ſhew where that Author 
has in my Words aſſigned my Grounds of Cer- 
tainty, there will be ſome Grounds for 
what you ſay here. But till your Lordſhip 
_ does thar, it will be pretty hard, to believe 
that- to: be the ground of your joining us 
together ; which being no where tobe found 


can ſcarce be thought the true reaſon of 
your doing it, 


Your 
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Your Lordſhip adds, * However, now I 
would dtvert the meaning of Them | 1. e. thoſe 
my Words] an other way. 

Anſw. When ever you are pleaſed to ſet 
down thoſe Words of mine wherem that Author 
aſſigns my Grounds of Certainty, It will be ſeen 
how 1 now divert their meaning another way 
till then they muſt remain with ſeveral 
other of your Lordſhip's inviſible Them, 
which are no where to be found. 

But to your asking me, + Whether 7 car 
think your Lordſhip a Man of that Iittle Senſe ? 
I crave leave' to reply, That I hope it muſt 
not be concluded, that as often as in your 
way of writing I meet with any thing that 
does not ſeem to me ſatisfactory, and I en- 
deavour to ſhew that it does not prove, 
what it is made uſe of for, that I preſent- 
ly think your Iwrdſhip a an of little Senſe, 
This would be a very hard Rule in defend- 
ing ones ſelf ; eſpecially for me againſt fo 
great and learned a Man, whoſe reaſons 
and meaning it is not, I find, always eafte for 
ſo mean a Capacity as mine to reach ; and 
therefore I have taken great care to ſet 
down your Words in molt places, to fe- 
cure my ſelf from the imputation of »2i/- 
repreſenting your Senſe, and to leave it fair- 
ly before the Reader to judge, whether I 
miſtake it, and how far 1 am to be blam- 
ed if I do. And I would have fet down 
your whole Letter page by page as I an- 
ſwered it, would not that have. mace my 
Book too big, 
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If I muſk write under this fear, that 
you apprehend I think meanly of you, as 
often as I think any reaſon you make uſe 
of is not ſatisfactory in the Point it is 
bronght for, the cauſes of uneaſineſs would 
return too often; and it would be better 
once for all, to conclude your Lordſhip 
infallible, and acquieſce in whatever you 
ſay, than in every page to be ſo rude as 
to tell your Lordſhip, 7 think you have lit- 
tle Senſe, if that be the interpretation of 
my endeavouring to ſhew, that your reaſons 
come ſhort any where. | 

My Lord, when you did me the honour 
to anſwer my firſt Letter (which I thought 
might have paſſed for a ſubmiſſive Complaint 
of what I did not well underſtand, rather 
than a Diſpute with your Lordſhip) you were 
pleaſed to inſert into it dire&t Accuſations 
againſt my Book, which looked as if you 
had a mind to enter injo a dire&t Contro- 
verſie with me. This condeſcention in your 
Lordſhip, has made me think my ſelf un- 
der the protection of the Laws of Contro- 
verſie, which allow a free examining and 
ſhewing the weakneſs of the Reaſons brought 
by the other ſide, without any offence. If 
this be not permitted me, I muſt confeſs, 
I have been miſtaken, and have been guilty 
in anſwering you any thing at all: For 
how to anſwer without anſwering, I con- 
feſs, I do not know. 

I wiſh you had never writ any thing that 
] was particularly concerned to examine z 
And what I have been concerned to exa- 

ming, 
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mine, I wiſh it had given me no occaſion 
for any other anſwer, but an admiration 


of the manner and juſtneſs of your Cor- - 


reftions, and an acknowledgment of an in- 
creaſe of that great Opinion, which 1 had 
of your Lordſhip before. But I hope it is 
not expected from me in this Debate, that 
I ſhould admit as good and concluſive all 
that drops from your Pen, for fear of 
cauling ſo much diſpleaſure as you ſeem 
here to have upon this occaſion, or for 
fear you ſhould objet to me the.preſump- 
tion of thinking you had but Little Senſe, as 
often as I endeavoured to ſhew, that what 
you ſay is of little force. 
When thoſe Words and Grounds of mine 
are produced, that the Author of Chriſtianity 
not Myſterions, aſſigneA, which your Lordſhip 
thinks a ſufficient reaſon for your joining me 
with him, in oppoling the DoEtrin of the Tri- 
nity ; 1 ſhall conſider them, and endeavour 
to give you Satisfaction about them as well 
] have already concerning thoſe ten Lines, 
which you have more than once quoted 
out of him, as taken out of my Book, and 
Which is all that your Lordſhip has pro- 
duced out of him of that kind ; in all which 
there is not one Syllable of clear and diſtin 
Ideas, or of Certainty founded in them. In 
the mean time, in anſwer to your other 
Queſtion, * But is this fair and jngenuous 
dealing ? | refer my Reader to p. 35—38 
of my ſecond Letter, where he may ſee at 
large all this whole matter, and' all the 
unfairneſs and diſingenuity of it, which I ſub- 
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mit to him, to judge whether for any fault 

of that kind, it ought to bave drawn on 

me the marks of ſo much diſpleaſure. 
Your Lordſhip goes on here,. * and tells 


' me, That although you were willing to allow 


me all reaſonable occaſions for my own Vindi- 
cation, as appears by your Words yet you were 
ſenſible enough that 1 had given too juſt an 
occaſion to apply them in that manner as ap- 

pears by the next Page. | 
What was it, 1 beſeech you my Lord, 
that 1 was to vindicate my ſelf from, .and 
what was thoſe Them I bad given too guſt ar 
occaſion to apply in that manner, and what was 
that manner they were applied in, and what 
was the occaſion they were ſo applicd ? For 
I can find none of all theſe in that next page 
to which your Lordſhip refers me; when 
thoſe are fet down, the World will be 
the better able to judge of the Reaſon you 
had to j9:n me after the manner you did: 
However, ſaying, my Lord, without prove- 
ing, I humbly conceive, is but ſaying, and 
in ſuch Perſonal Matter fo trrned, ſhews 
more the diſpoſition of the ſpeaker, than 
any ground for what is ſaid. Your Lord- 
ſhip as a proof of your great care of me, 
tells me | at the top of that Page, Thar 
you had faid ſo mach that nothing conld be 
ſaid. more for my Vindication: And before 
you come to the bottom of it, you labour 
to perſnade the World, That I have need 
to vindicate my felf. Another poſhbly, 
who could find in his Heart to ſay two 
fach things, would have taken care they 
ſhould 
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ſhould not have ſtood in the ſame Page, 
where the Juxta-poſition might enlighten 
them too much, and ſorprize the Sight. 
But poſſibly your Lordſhip is fo well f@- 
tisfied of the Worlds readinels to believe 
your Profeſſions of good Will to me, as a 


mark whereof you tell me here of, ;5. 


your willingneſs t allow me all reaſonable © 
occaſions to vindicate my ſelf, that no body 
can ſee any thing but Kindneſs in what- 
ever you ſay, though it appears in ſo dif- 
ferent Shapes. 


In the following Words, your Lordſhip p, 16. 


accuſes me of too nice a piece of Criticiſm ; 
and tells me 3t looks like Chicaning. Anſw. 
I did not expet in a Controveriie begun 
and managed as this which your Lordſhip 
has been pleaſed to have with me, to be 
accuſed of Chicaning without great provo- 
cation; becauſe the mentioning that Word 
might perhaps raiſe in the Reader's Minds 
ſome odd Thoughts which were better ſpa- 
red. But this Accuſation made me look 
back into the places you quoted in the Mar- 
gent, and there find the Matter to ſtand 
_ thus: 

To a pretty large quotation ſet down 
out of the Poſtſcript to my firſt Letter, you 


ſubjoin, * Which Words ſeem to expreſs ſo * 1 An. 
much of a Chriſtian Spirit and Temper, that Þ 37+ 


your Lordſhip cannot believe I intended to give 
any advantage to the Enemies of the Chriſtian 
Fatth; bat whether there hath not been too juſt 
occaſion for them to apply then in that man- 
ner , 1s a thing wery fit for me to conſider, 


« In 
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In my anſwer | I take notice that the 


Term Them, in 


this Paſſage of your 


Lordſhip's can in the ordinary conſtruction 
of our Language be applied to nothing but 

which Wozds in the beginning of that Paſ- 
, age, 4. e. to my Words immediately pre- 
This your Lordſhip calls Chican- 
* Pag. 17.779 3 and pives this reaſon for it, * v1z. 
Becauſe any one that reads without a deſign to 
Cawil, would eaſily interpret Them of my Words 


ceding. 


and Notions about which the 


Debate was. 


Anſw. That any one that reads that Paſ- 
ſage with or without deſign ro Cavil, could 
hardly make it intelligible without inter- 


preting Them ſo, I readily grant; 


but 


that it is eaſte for me or any body, to 
interpret any ones meaning contrary to the 
neceſſary conſtruQion and plain import of 
the Words, that I crave leave to deny. 
I am ſure it is not Chicaning to preſume, 
that ſo great an Author as your Lordſhip, 
writes according to the Rules of Gram- 
mar , and as an other Man writes, who 
underſtands our Language and would be 


underſtood ; 


to do the contrary, wculd 


be a preſumption liable to blame, and 
might deſerve the name of Chicaning and 
Cavil. And that in this caſe it was not eaſie to 
avoid the interpreting the term Them as 
I did ; the reaſon you give why I ſhould 
have done 'it, js a farther Proof. Your 
Lordſhip, to ſhew it was eaſie, ſays the Poſt- 


ſerpr, 


comes in but as a Parentheſss : 


Now 


I challenge any one living, to ſhew me 
Meore 1 In that Pe the Parentheſi 7s muſt be- 
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gin, and where end, which can make Theny 
applicable to any thing, but the words of 
my Poſtſcript. [ have tried with more 
care and pains than is uſually required. of a 
Reader in ſuch caſes, and cannot I muſt own 
find where to make a breach in the Thread 
of your Diſcourſe, with the imaginary Pa- 
rentheſss, which your Lordſhip mentions , 
and was not I ſuppoſe omitted by the Printer 
for want of Marks to Print it. And if this, 
which you give as the Key, that opens to 
the interpretation that I ſhould have made, 
be ſo hard to be found, the interpretation 
it ſelf could not be fo very eaſie as you ſpeak 
of. 

But to avoid all blame for underſtand- 
ing that Paſſage as I did, and to ſecure my 
ſelf from being ſuſpected to ſeek a ſubter- 
fuge in the natural import of your Words, 
againſt what might be conjecur'd to be your 


Senſe, I added. | © Burt if by any new + Letter 2 
* way of Conſtruction, unintelligible to p. 45- 


& me, the word Them here ſhall be applied 
& to any Paſſages of my £Efſay of Flumane 
« Underſtanaing ; 1 muſt humbly crave leave 
& to obſerve this one Thing, in the whole 
& courſe of what your Lordſhip has deſign- 
« ed for my Sarisfattion, That tho*' my 
&« Complaint be of your Lordſhip's manner 
&« of applying, what I had publiſhd in my 
« Eſſay, ſo as to intereſt me in a Contro- 
& veriie, wherein I medled not; yet your 
© Lordſhip all along tells me of others , 
& that have miſapplied | know not what 
Fi Words in | my Book, after I know not 
«© what 
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& what manver. Now as to this Matter, 
*© I beſeech your Lordſhip to believe that 
when any one, in ſuch a manner applies 
*« my Words contrary to what I intended 
© them, fo as to make them oppoſite to the 
«< Dofqrin of the Trinity; and me a Par- 
ty in that Controverſie againſt the Tri- 
* nity, as your Lordſhip knows I complain 
your Lordſhip has done, I ſhall complain 
* of them too; and conſider, as well as I 
** can, what Satrsfaftion they give me and 
*c others in it. This Paſſage of mine your 
Lordſhip here * repreſents thus, viz. ' That 
I ay, That if by an unintelligible new way 
of Conſtruction, the word Them be appli- 
ed to any Paſſages in my Book : What ther ? 
Why then, whoever they are, I intend to Com- 
plain of them too. But, ſays your Lord- 
ſhip, the Words juſt before tell me who they are, 
viz. The Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, And 
then your Lordſhip Asks , whether this be all 
that T intend, viz. only to Complain of them 
for making me a Party in the Controverſie 
againſt the Trinity ? 

My Lord, were I given to Chicaning, 


A 
a 


as you call my being ſtop'd by Faults of 


Grammar that diſturb the Senſe, and make 
the Diſcourſe incoherent and unintelligible, 
if we are to take it from the Words as they 
are, I ſhould not want Matter enongh for 
ſuch an Exerciſe of my. Pen: As for Ex- 
ample here again *,, where your Lordſhip 
makes me ſay, That if the word Them be 
applied to any Paſſages in my Book, ther 
whoever They are, 1 intend to Complain, &C. 
The fe 
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Theſe being ſet down for my Words, I 
would be very glad to be able to put them 
into a Grammatical conſtruction, and make 
to my {elf an intelligible Senſe of them. - But 
They being not a. Word that I have an ab- 
ſolute Power over, to place where and for 
what I will, I confeſs I cannot do it. For 
the term They in the Words here, as your 
Lordſhip has ſet them down, having no- 
thing that it can refer to but Paſſages, or 
them "hich ſtands for Words, it muſt be 
a very ſuddain metamorphoſis that muſt 
change them into Perſons, for *tis for Per- 
ſons that the word They ſtands here ; and 
yet I crave leave to ſay, that as far as I un- 
derſtand Engliſh, They is a Word cannot 
be uſed without reference to ſomething 
mentioned before. Your Lordſhip tells me 
the Words juſt before tell me who they are. The 
Words juſt mentioned before are theſe, if 
by an unintelligible new way of Conſtruttion the 
word Them be applied to any Paſſage of my Book, 
for *tis to ſome words before indeed, but 
before in the ſame contexture of Diſcourſe, 
that the word They muſt refer to make it 
any where intelligible. But here aye no 
Perſons mentioned in the Words juſt before, 
though your Lordſhip tells me the Words 
juſt before ſhew who they are, but this juſt 
before , where the Perſons are mentioned 
whom your Lordſhip intends by They here, 
is ſo far off that 16 Pages of your Lord- 
ſhips ſecond Letter, 174 Pages of my ſe- 
cond Letter, and above 100 Pages of your 
Lordſhips firſt Letter come between : -_ 
| | | that 
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that one muſt read above 280 Pages from 
the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, in the 37th 
Page of your firſt Letter, before one can 
come to the They which refers to them 
here in the 17th Page of your Lordſhip's 
ſecond Letter. 

My Lord, *tis my misfortnne that I can- 
not pretend to any Figure amongſt the 
Men of Learning ; but I would not for that 
reaſon - be render'd fo' deſpicable, that I 
could not write ordinary Senſe in my own 
Language : I muſt beg leave therefore to 
inform my Reader, that what your Lord- 
ſhip has ſet down here as mine, is neither 
my Words, nor my Senſe. For, 

I. I ſay not, if by any wnintelligible new 
way of Conſtruttion ; But I ſay, © If by any 
« new way of Conſtruction unintelligible 
<< tome : Which are far different Expreſ- 
fions. For that may be very intelligible to 
others, which may be unintelligible to me. 
And indeed my Lord, there are ſo many 
Paſlages in your Writings in this Contro- 
yerſie with me, which for their ConſtruCti- 
on, as well as otherwiſe, are ſo unintelligt- 
ble to me, that if I ſhould be fo unmannerly, 
as to meaſure your Underſtanding by mine, 
I ſhould not know what to think of them. 
In thoſe caſes therefore, 1 preſume not to 
go beyond my own Capacity : I tell your 
Lordſhip often (which I hope Modeſty will 
permit) what my weak Underſtanding will 
not reach ; but I am far from ſaying it is 
therefore abſolutely unintelligible. | leave 
to others the benefit of their better Judg- 
1 | ments, 
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ments, to be enlightened by your Lordſhip, 
where [ am not. 

2. The uſe your Lordſhip here makes 
of theſe Words, © But if by any new way 
« of Conſtruftion unintelligible to me , 
&*© the word Them be applicd to any Paſſages 
< in my Book : Is not the principal nor the 
only (as your Lordſhip makes it) uſe for 
which I ſaid them. But this; That if your 
Lordſhip by Them in that place, were to 
be underſtood to mean, that there were 
others that miſapplied Paſſages of my Book ; 
this was no ſatisfaction for what your Lord- 
ſhip had done in that kind. Though this . 
] obſerved was your way of defence; That 
when I -complained of what your Lord- 
ſhip had done, you told me, that others 
had done ſo too: As if that could be any 
manner of Satisfaftion. I added in the 


cloſe, * ©* That when any one, in ſuch a * 2 Letter 
«© manner applies my Words contrary toP. 46. 


© what I intended them, ſo as to make them 
© oppoſite to the Doarin of the Trinity, 
&« and me a Party in that Controverſie 
« againſt the Trinity , as your Lordſhip 
& knows I complain your Lordſhip has 
& done, I ſhall complain of them too; and 
& conſider as well as I can, what SatisfaTion 
&« they give me and others in it. Of this 
any one of mine, your Lordſhip makes your 
forementioned They, whether with any ad- 
vantage of Senſe or clearneſs ro my Words, 
the Reader muſt judge. However this lat- 
ter part of that Paſſige, with the particu- 
lar turn your Lordſhip gives to it, is what 
your 
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your Words would perſwade your Reader 
is all that I fay here : Would not your Lord- 
ſhip upon ſuch an occaſion from me, cry 
out again, 1s this fair and ingenuous Dealing ? 
And would not yon think you had reaſon 
to do ſo ? But let us ſee what we muſt 
gueſs your Lordſhip makes me ſay, and your 
exceptions to it. 

Your Lordſhip makes me fay, whoever 
they are, who miſapply my Words, as I 
complain your Lordſhip has done (for theſe 
Words muſt be ſupplied to make the_Sen- 
tence to me intelligible) 7 intend to com- 
plain of them too : And then you find fault 
with me for uſing the indefinite word who- 
ever, and as a Reproof for the unreaſonable- 
neſs of it, you ſay ; But the Words juſt before 
tell me who they are. But my Words are not 
whoever they are. But my Words are, 
« When any one in ſuch a manner applies 
© my Words contrary to what I intended 
& them, &c. Your Lordſhip would here 
have me underſtand, that there are thoſe 
that have done it, and Rebukes me that I 
ſpeak as if I knew not any one, that had done 
it, and that I may not plead Ignorance, 
you ſay your Words juſt before, told me who 
they were, viz. The Enemies of the Chriſtian 
Faith, 

What muſt 1 do now, to keep my Word 
and fatisfie your Lordſhip ? Muſt Icomplain 
of the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith in gene- 
ral, that they have applied my Words as 
aforeſaid , and then conſider as well as I can, 
what Satisfaction they glve me and others 
in 
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init ? For that was all I promiſed to do. 
But this would be ſtrange to complain of 
the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, for doing, 
what *tis very likely they never all did, and 
what I do not know that any one of them 
has done. - Or mult I to content your Lord- 
ſhip, read over all the writings of the Ene- 
mies of the Chriſtian Faith, to ſee whether 
any one of them has applied my Words, 5. e. 
\ in ſach a manner as I complained your 
Lordſhip has done, that if they have, I may 
complain of them too ? This truly my 
Lord, is more than have time for ; and ifit 
were worth while, when it 1s done, I per- 
ceive I ſhould not content your Lordſhip in 
it. For you ask me here, 1s this all 1 intend, 
only to complain of them for making me a Party 
in the Controverſie againſt the Trinity * No 
my Lord, this is not all. 1 promiſed too, 
* To conſider as well as I can what Satiſ- 
« faction (if they offer any) they give me 
« andothers for ſo doing. ? And why ſhould 
not this content. your Lordſhip in reference 
to others as well as it does in reference to 
your ſelf ? I have but one meaſure for your 
Lordſhip and others. When others. treat 
me after the manner you have done, why - 
ſhovld it not be enough to anſwer them afrer 
the ſame manner. I have done your Lord- 
ſhip ? But perhaps your Lordſhip has ſome 
dextrous meaning under this, which I am 
not quick ſighted enough to perceive, and 
ſo do not reply right, as you would have 
me. 
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I muſt beg my Readers Pardon as well 
as your Lordſhips, for uſing ſo many Words 
about Paſſages, that ſeem not in themſelves 
of that importance. 1 confeſs, that in them- 
ſelves they are not: But yet *tis my mis- 
fortune, that in this Controverſie, your 
way of writing and repreſenting my Senſe 
forces me to it. 

Your Lordſhip's name in writing is eſta- 
bliſhed above controle, and therefore 
"would be ill breeding in one, who barely 
reads what yon write, not to take every 
thing for perfe& in its kind, which © your 
Lordſhip ſays. Clearneſs and Force and Con- 
fiſtence are to be preſumed always, what- 
ever your Lordſhip's Words be : And there 
is no other Remedy for an Anſwerer, who 
finds it difficult any where to. come at your 
Meaning or Argument, but to make his 
Excuſe for it, in laying the particulars be- 
fore the Reader, that he may be Judge 
_ where the Fault lies ; efpecially where any 

matter of Fa& is conteſted, deduCtions from 
the firſt riſe, are often neceſſary, which can- 
not be made in few Words, nor without 
ſeveral Repetitions : An inconvenience poſlr- 
bly fitter to be endured, than that your 
Lordſhip, in'the run of your Learned No- 
tions, ſhould be Shackled with the ordinary 
and ſtrift Rules of Language, and in the 
delivery of your ſublimer Speculations, be 
tied down to the mean and contemptible 
rudiments of Grammar : Though your be- 
ing above theſe and freed from a ſervile oh- 
fervance in the uſe of trivial Particles, where- 
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on the connefion of Diſcourſe chiefly de- 
pends, cannot but cauſe great difficulties 
to the Reader. And however it may be an 
eaſe to any great Man, to find himſelf above 
the ordinary rules of Writing, he who. is 
bound to follow the conneQtion and find out 
his Meaning, will have his Task much en- 
creaſed by it. 

I am very ſenſible how much this has ſwel- 
led theſe Papers already, and yet I do not 
ſee, how any thing leſs than what I have 
ſaid could clear thoſe Paſſages, which we 
have hitherto examined ; and ſet them in 
their due Light. 


Your next Words are theſe, * But whether * p. r7. 


IT have nct made my ſelf roo much a Party in it, 
[z. e. the Controverlie againſt the Trinity] 
will appear before we have done, This is an 
Irem for me, which your Lordlhip ſeems 
ſo very fond of, and ſo careful to inculcate, 
wherever you bring in any Words it can 
be tacked to, that if one can avoid thinking 
it to be the majn end of your writing, one 
cannot yet but ſee, that it could not be {© 
much in the Thovghts and Words of a 
great Man, who is above ſuch perſonal Mir- 
ters, and which he knows the World ſoon 
grows weary of, unleſs it had fome very par- 
ticular buſineſs there. Whether it be the 
Author that has prejudiced you againft his 
Book, or the Book prejudiced you azzinlt 
the Author, ſo it is | perceive, that both 
I, and my Efay are fallen under your Giſ- 
pleaſure. 
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I am not unacquainted what great ſtreſs 
is often laid upon invidious Names by 
Skilful Diſputants to ſupply the want of 
better Arguments. But give me leave, 
my Lord, to ſay, Thar *tis too late for 
me now to begin to value thoſe marks 
of good Will, or a good Cauſe ; and there- 
fore I ſhall ſay nothing more to them, as 
fitter to be left to the- examination of the 
- Thoughts within your own ' breaſt, from 
what ſourſe ſuch reaſonings ſpring, and 
whither they tend. 

I am going, my Lord, to a Tribunal that 
has a right to judge of Thoughts, and being 
ſecure that I there ſhall be found of no 
Party but that of Truth (for which there 
is required nothing but the receiving Truth 
in the Love of it) I matter not much of 
what Party any one ſhall, as may beſt ſerve 
his turn, denominate me here. Your Lord- 
ſhip's is not the firſt Pen from which 1 
have receiv'd ſuch ſtrokes as theſe without 
any great harm: I never found freedom of 
Stile did me any hurt with thoſe who knew 
me, and if thoſe who know me not will. 
take up borrowed Prejudices, it will be more 
to their own harm than mine: So. that in 
this, I ſhall give your Lordſhip little other 
Trouble, but my Thanks ſomerimes, where 
I find you skilfully and induſtriouſly re- 
commending me to the World under the 
Charatter you have choſen for me. Only 
give me leave to ſay, That if the Efay I ſhall 
leave behind me hath no other fault to ſink 
it but Hereſie and inconſiſtency with the Ar- 
ticles 
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ticles of the Chriftian Faith, T am apt to think 
It will laſt in the World, and do ſervice 
to Truth, even the Truths of Religion, 
notwithſtanding that Imputation laid on it 
by ſo mighty a hand as your Lordſhips's. 


In your two next Paragraphs * your , 
Lordſhip accuſes me of Caviling in the 43d 19 


and 44th Pages of my ſecond Letter, 
whither for ſhortneſs I refer my Reader. 
I ſhall only add, That though i» the Debate 
about Myſteries of Faith, your Adverfſaries 
as you ſay are not Heathens; yet any one 
among us, whom your Lordſhip ſhonld 
ſpeak of as not owning the Scripture ro be 
the Foundation and Rule of Faith, would I 
preſume be thought to receive from you a 
Character very little different from that 
of a Heathen, Which being a part of your 
Complement to me, will I humbly con- 
ceive excuſe what I there ſaid, from being 
a Cavilling exception. 

Hitherto your Lordſhip, notwithſtand- 
ing that you underſtood the World ſo well, has 
imploied your Pen in Perſonal Matters, how 


unacceptable {oever to the World you de- 


clare it to be; How muſt I behave my ſelf 
in the Caſe? If I anſwer nothing, my fi- 
lence is ſo apt to be interpreted guilt or 
conceſſion, that even the deferring my an- 
ſwer to ſome Points, or not giving it in 
the - proper place is reflefted on as no ſmall 
Trangreſſion z whereof there are two Ex- 


amples in the two following Pages. * And « 0, 41, 


if I do anſwer fo at large, as your way 


of writing requires, and as the matter de- 
Fe. 2 terVEs 
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ſerves, I recall to your memory the Springs 
of Modena, by the Ebullition of my , Thoughts. 
Tis hard, my Lord, between theſe two to 
manage ones ſelf to your good likeing : 
However, I ſhall endeavour to colle& the 
force of your reaſonings, where-ever I can 
find it, as ſhort as 1 can, and apply my an- 
ſwers to that, though with the omiſſion of 
a great many incidents deſerving to be 
taken notice of : If my ſlowneſs, not able 
to keep pace every where with your un- 
common Flights, ſhall have miſſed any Ar- 
gument, whereon you lay any ſtreſs; if you 
pleaſe to point 1t out to me, I ſhall not 
fail to endeavour to give you fatisfaftion 
therein. 

ln the next Paragraph * your Lordſhip 
ſays, Thoſe who are not ſparing of writing a- 
bout Articles of Faith, and among them take 
great Care to avoid ſome which have been al- 
ways eſteemed Fundamental, &c. This ſeems 
alſo to contain ſomething Perſonal in it. 
But how far I am concerned in it I ſhall 
know, when you ſhall be pleaſed to tell me 
who thoſe are, and then it will be time 
enough for nie to anſwer. 

This is what your Lordihip has brought 
in under your ſecond Anſwer in theſe four 
Pages as a defence of it, and how much of 
it is a defence of that ſecond Anſwer, let 
the Reader judge. 

[ am now come | to the (3d) of thoſe 
Anſwers, which you faid, p. 7. yon would 
lay together and defend, And It 1s this : 


That 
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That my Grounds of Certainty tend to Scep- 
ticiſm, and that in an Age wherein the My- 
fteries of Faith are too much expoſed by the 
promoters of Scepticiſm and Infidelity, it is 
a thing of dangerous conſequence to ſtart ſuch 
new methods of Certainty as are apt to leave 
Mens Minds more aoubtful than before. 

This 1s what you ſet down here to be de- 
fended, the defence follows, wherein your 
Lordſhip tells me that 7 /ay, © Theſe Words 
*© contain a farther Accuſation of my Book, 
© which ſhall be conſider'd in its due 
<« place. ” - But this is the proper place of 
conſidering it : Fo) your Lordſhip ſaid, That 
hereby 1 have given too juſt occaſian to the Ene- 
mies of the Chriſtian Faith, to make uſe of 
my Words and Notions, as was evidently pro- 
ved from my own Conceſſions. And if this be 
ſo, however you were willing to have had me 
explained my ſelf to the general Satisfaction ; 
yet, face I decline it, you av imnſiſt upon it, 
That I cannot clear my ſelf from laying that 
Foundation, which the Author of Chriſtianity 
not Myſterious bil: upon. 

In which I crave leave to acquaint your 
Lordſhip with what I do not underſtand. 

Firſt, I do not underſtand what is meant 
by this is the proper place; for in ordinary 
conſtruction, theſe Words ſeem to denote 
this 20th Page of your Lordſhip's ſecond 
Letter, which you were then writing, tho? 
the ſenſe would make me think the 45th 
Page of my ſecond Letter which you were 
then anſwering ſhould be meant, Tis 
perhaps your Lordſhip may think a mice 

H 3 piece 
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piece of Criticiſm; but till it be cleared, 1 
cannot tell what to ſay in my excuſe. For 
"tis likely your Lordſhip would again ask 
me, whether I could think you a Mar of 
fo title Senſe, If I ſhould underſtand theſe 
Words to mean the 20th Page of your ſe- 
cond Letter, which no body can conceive 
your Lordſhip ſhould think a proper place 
for me to conſider and anſwer what you 
had writ in your firſt * ?T would be as hard 
to.underſtand this is, to mean a place in 
my former Letter, which was paſt and 
done; but "tis no wonder for me to be mi- 
ſtaken i in your priviledge word this. Be- 
{ides, there 1s this farther difficulty to un- 
deritand this is the proper place, of the 46th 
Page of my former Letter, becauſe I do 
not ſee why the 82d Page of that Leiter, 
where I did conſider and anſwer it, was 
not as proper place of confidering it as the 
46th, where I give a reaſon why I defend 
it, Farther, if I underſtood _ what you 
meant here by this isthe proper place, 1 ſhould 
poſſibly apprehend better the force of your 
Argument ſubjoined to prove this whatever 
It be, to be the proper place; the cauſal Par- 
ticle "Foz, which introduces the following 
Words, making them a reaſon of thoſe 
receding. But in the preſent obſcurity 
of this matter, [ confeſs | do not ſee how 
your having ſaid that 1] gave occaſion to the 
Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, &c. proves 


any thing concerning the proper place at 
all. 


Another 
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Another thing that I do not underſtand 
in this Defence, is your inference in the 
next Period, where yon tell me, If rhis be 
fo, you inſiſt upon it that I ſhould clear my 
ſelf. For I do not ſee how your having 
ſaid what you there ſaid (for that is is 
which this here, if it be not within Pri- 
viledge, muſt ſignifie) can be a reaſon for 
your inſiſting on my clearing my ſelf of any 
thing, though I allow this to be your Lord- 
ſhip's ordinary way of proceding to in- 
{iff upon your ſuggeſtions and ſuppoſicions 
In one place, as if they were Foundations 
to build what you pleaſed on in another. 

Thus then ſtands your defence, Ay 
Grounds of Certainty tend to Scepticiſm, and 
to ſtart new Methods of Certairty is of dan- 
gerous conſequence. Becauſe I did not confi- 
der this your Accuſation 37 the proper place of 
conſidering it. This is the proper place of con- 
ſidering it. Becauſe your Lordſhip faid 7 
had given too juſt occaſion to the Enemies of 
the Chriſtian Faith to make uſe of my Words 
and Notions; and becauſe your Lordſhip 
ſaid ſo, therefore you inſiſt upon it that 1 
clear my ſelf, &c. This appears to me, to 
be the conneftion afd force of your de- 
fence hitherto. If I am miſtaken in it, 
your Lordſhip's Words are ſet down, the 
Reader mnſt judge whether the con{iruction 
of the Words do not make ic fo. 

But before [ lexve them, there are ſome 
things that | crave permiſſion to repreient 
£0 your Lordſhip more particularly. 


H4 1. That 


+2Let.p. 
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1. That to the Accuſation of Scepticiſm, 
I have anſwer d 1a another, and as l think, 
a proper place, | 

2. That the Accuſation of dangerous con- 
ſequence I have conſider'd and anſwer'd in 
my former Letter * ; but that being it ſeems 
not the proper place of conſidering it, you have 
not in this your Defence thought fir to 
take any notice of it. 

3. That your Lordſhip has not any where 
preved, That my placing of Certainty in 
the perception of the Agreement or diſa- 
greement of Ideas is apt ro leave Mens 
Minds more doubtful than they were before, 
which is what your Accuſation ſuppoſes. 

4+ That you fer down thoſe Words of 
mine, ** Theſe Words contain a farther 
© Accuſation of my Book, which ſhall be 
© conlider'd in its due place, *?. as all the 
anſwer which I gave to that new 'Accuſa- 
tion, except what you take notice of out 
of my o5th Page; and take no notice 
of whar I ſay from Page 82 to 95. where I 
conſider'd it as I promiſed, and as I thought 
fully anſwer'd it. | 

5- That the too juſt occaſron, you ſay, 1 
have given to the Enemies of the Chriſtian 
Faith to make uſe of my Words and Notions, 
wants to be proved. 

6. That what uſe the Enemies of the Chri- 
ftian Faith have made of my Words and No- 
71095, 1S NO where ſhewn though often talk- 
ed of. 


7. That 
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7. That if the Enemies of the Chriſtian 
Faith have made uſe of my Words and No- 


tions, yet that, as I have ſhewn Þ, is no + 2d Let- 


proof, That they are: of dangerous conſe- Fay _ 


quence. Much leſs is it a proof, that this 
Propolition, © Certainty conſiſts in the 
<< perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
<© ment of [deas, ?* is of dangerous conſequence. 
For ſome Words or Notions in a Book, that 
are of dangerous conſequence, do not make all 
the Propoli itions of that Book to be of 
dangerons conſequence. 

8. That your Lordſhip tells me, Yow were 
willing to have had me explained my, ſelf to 
the general ſatisfaftion, which is what in the 


place * from which the former words are * if Anf. 


taken, you expreſſed thus, That my An-P 
ſmwer did not come fully up in all things to that 
which you coald wiſh. To which 1 have given 


an anſwer; Þ and methinks your defence Þ 2d Let. 
here ſhould have been applied to that, and — _ 


not the fame thing (which has. been an- * 
ſwer'd) ſet down again as part of your 
Defence, But pray, my Lord, give me 
leave to ask, is not this meant for a Per- 
ſonal Matter, which though the World, as 
you ſay, ſoon weary of, your Lordſhip, it 
ſeems Is not ? 


9. That you ſay, Yo inſiſt upon it that [ : 


cannot clear my ſelf from laying that Foun- 
dation which the Author of Chriſtianity not 
Myſterious built upon. Certainly this Per- 
ſonal Matter is of ſome very great conſe- 
quence, that your Lordſhip, who wunder- 
ſtands the World ſo well, infijfts fo much ap- 

072 
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ox it. But if it be true, That he built upon 
my Fonndation, and it be of ſuch moment 
to your Lordſhips buſineſs in the preſent 
Controverlie, methinks without ſo much 
intricacy it ſhould not be hard to ſhew it: 
It is but proving what Foundation of Cer- 
tainty (for cis of that all this diſpute is) 
he went upon, which, as I humbly conceive, 
your Lordſhip has not done; and then 
ſhewing that to be my Foundation of Cer- 
tainty, and the buſineſs is ended. But in- 
ſtead of this your Lordſhip ſays, That his 
account of Keaſon ſuppoſes clear and diſt int 
Ideas necefſary to Certainty, That he ima: 
gined he buils upon my Grounds; That he 
thought his and my Notions of Certain- 
ty ro be the ſame; That there has been tog 
fult occaſion giver, for the Enemics of the Chri- 


Ib. p. 37. ftian Faith ro apply my Words in | know not 


what 2:ammer., Theſe and the like Argu- 
ments to prove that he goes upon my Grounds 
your Lordſhip has uſed 3 but they are, I 
confeſs, too ſubtile and roo fine for me to 
feel the force of them, in a Matter of Fact 
wherein It was ſo eafie to produce both his 
and my Grounds out of our Books (without 
all this talk about Suppoſitions and Imagina- 
tions, and Occaſions ſo far remote from any 
diret Proof) if it were a matter of that 
conſequence to be ſo - inſiſted xpon as your 
Lerdſhip profeſſedly does. 

Your Lordſhip has ſpent a great' many 
Pages to tie me to that Author; and you 
{till 3nf5jF upon it, that I cannot clear my ſelf 
from laying that Foundation which the Author 
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of Chriſtianity not Myſterious baile por. 
What this great concern in a matter of ſo 
little moment means, I leave the Reader to 
gueſs: For, I beſeech your Lordſhip, of 
what great conſequence is it to the World ? 
W hat great intereſt has any Truth of Re- 
ligion in this, That I and another Man (be 
he who he will) make uſe of the ſame 
Grounds to different purpoſes? This I am 
ſure, it tends not to the clearing, or con- 
firming any one material Truth in the 
World. If the Foundation I] have laid be 
true, I ſhall neither difown nor diſltke it, 
whatever this or any other Author ſhall 
build upon it; becanſe, as your Lordſhip 
knows, ill things may be built upon a 
good Foundation, and yet the Foundation 
never the worſe for it. And therefore if 
that, or any other Author hath baile upon 
my Founaation, | ſee nothing in it, that I 
ought to be concerned to clear my ſelf 
from. 

If you can ſhew that my Foundation is 
falſe, or ſhew me a better Foundation of 
Certainty than mine, I promiſe you im- 
mediately to renounce and relinquiſh mine 
with thanks to your Lordſhip: But till you 
can prove, That he that firſt invented Syl- 
logiſme as a Rule of right Reaſoning, or 
firſt laid down this Principle, Thar it 1s 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and 
Rot to be, is anſwerable for all thoſe Opi- 
nions, which have been endeavoured to 
be proved by Mode and Figure ; or have 
been builc upon that Maxim, I ſhall not 
think 
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think my ſelf concerned, - whatever any one 
ſhall build upon this Foundation of mine, That 
Certainty conſiſts in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of any two Ideas 
as they are expreſſed in any Propoſition ; 
much leſs ſhall I think my ſelf concerned, 
for what you ſhall pleaſe to ſuppoſe (for that, 
with ſubmiſſion, 1s all yon have done hi- 
therto) any one has built. upon it, though 
he were never ſo oppolite to your Lord- 
ſhip in any of the Opinions he ſhould build 
on It. 

In that caſe, if he ſhonld prove trouble- 
ſome to your Lordſhip with any Argument 
pretended to be built upon my Foundation, 1 
humbly conceive you have no other Re- 
medy, bnt to ſhew either the Foundation 
falſe, and in that caſe I confeſs my ſelf 
concerned ; or his deduction from it wrong, 
and that 1 ſhall not be at all concerned in. 
Burt if inſtead of this, your Lordſhip ſhall 
find no other way to ſubvert this Founda- 
tion of Certainty, but by ſaying, The Ene- 
mies of the Chriſtian Faith build 'on jt, be- 
cauſe you ſuppoſe one Author builds on it ; 
this I fear, my Lord, will very little ad- 
vantage the Cauſe you defend, whillt it ſo 
viſibly ſtrengthens, and gives credit to your 
Adverſaries, rather than weakens any Foun- 
dation they go upon: For the Unttarians 
1 imagine, will be apt to ſmile, at ſuch a 
way of arguing, viz. That they go on this 
Ground, becauſe the Author of Chrijtiazity 
not. Myſterious goes upon it, or is ſuppoſed 
Þy your Lordſhip to go upon it; and By- 
ſtanders 
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ſtanders will do little leſs than . Smiſe, to 
find my Book brought into the Socznian Con- 
troverlie, and the ground of Certainty laid 
down in my Eſſay condemned, only becauſe 
that Author is ſnppoſed by your Lordſhip 
to build upon it. For this in ſhort is the 
Caſe, and this the way your Lordſhip has 
uſed -in anſwering Objeetions againſt the Trinity 
in point of Reaſon, I know your Lordſhip 
cannot be ſnſpected of writing booty : -But 
] fear, ſuch a way of arguing in ſo great a 
Man as your Lordſhip, will i= an Ape where- 
in the Myſteries of Faith are too much expoſed, 
give too juſt an occaſion to the Enemies, and 
alſo to the Friends of the Chriſtian Faith, to 
ſuſpect that there is a great failure ſome 
where. 

But to paſs by that. This I am fure is 
perſonal Matter, Which the World perhaps 
will think it need not have been troubled 
with. 

Your Defence of your third Anſwer goes 
on, and to prove, that the Author of Chrj- 
ſtianity not Myſt erious built upon my Foundation, 


you tell me, * Thar my ground of Certainty * p, 20, 


& the agreement or difagreement of the 21. 
Ideas, as expreſſed in any Propoſition. 
Which are my own Words. From hence you 
urged, That let the Propoſition come to us any 
way, either by humane or divine Authority, 
if our Certainty depend npon this, we can be n9 
more certain, than we have clear perception of 
the agreement or diſagreement of Ideas contained 
in tt. And from hente tte Author of Chrt- 


ſtianity not Myſterious, thought he had Rea- 
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fon to reje} all Myſteries of Faith, which are 
contained in Propoſitions, upon my grounds of 
Certatnty, 

Since this perſonal Matter appears of ſuch 
weight to your Lordſhip, that it needs to 
be farther Proſecuted ; and you think this 
your Argument to prove, That that Author 
built upon my Foandation, worth the repeat- 
ing here again ; I am oblieged to enter 
again, ſo far into this perſonal Matter, as to 
examine this Paſſage which I formerly paſſed 
by as of no Moment. For it is eaſy to ſhew, 
that what you fay, viſibly proves not, that 
he built upon my Foundation; and next 
tis evident, that if it were proved, that he 
did fo, yet this 1s no Proof, that my Me- 
thod of Certainty is of dangerous Conſequence, 
which is what was to be defended, 

As to the firſt of theſe, your Lordſhip 
would prove, that the Author of Chriſtiani- 
ty not Myſterious builr upon my Ground, 
and how do you prove it? viz. becauſe he 
thought he had Reaſon to rejeft all Myſteries of 
Faith, which are contained in Propoſitions up- 
0n my Ground, How does it appear, that 
be rejefted them upon my Grounds ? Does he 
any where ſay fo? No ! That is not offered, 
there is no need of ſuch an Evidence of mat- 
ter of Fact, in a caſe which is only of mat- 
ter of Fat. But he thought he had Reaſon to 
rejett them upon my Grounds of Certainty, How 
does it appear that he thonght ſo? Very 
plainly. Becauſe, let the Propoſition come to 
us by humane or Divine Anthority, if our Cer- 
rainty depend upon the perception of the agree- 
ment 
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ment or diſagreement of the Ideas contained in 
it, we can be no more certain than we have clear 
perception of that agreemeut, The conſequence 
I grant 1s good, that if Certainty, s. e. Know- 
ledge, conſiſts in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of Ideas, then we 
can certainly know the Truth of no Propo=- 
ſition further than we perceive that agree- 
ment or diſagreement. But how does it 
follow from thence, that he Thought he had 
Reaſon upon my Grounds to rejef any Propo=- 
ſition, that contained a Myſtery of Faith: 
Or, as your Lordſhip expreſles it, all My- 
fteries of Faith which are contained in Propo- 
ſitions ? 

Whether your Lordſhip by the word Re- 
jeding accuſes him of not knowing, or of not 
believing ſome Propoſition, that contains 
an Article of Faith; or what he has done or 
not done I concern not my ſelf; that which 
] deny is the conſequence above mentioned, 
which 1 ſubmit to your Lordſhip to be prov- 
ed. And when yon have proved it, and 
ſhewn your ſelf to be ſo familiar with the 
Thoughts of that Author, as to be able to 
be poſitive, what he Thought, without his 
| telling you, it will remain farther to be 
proved, that becauſe he thought ſo, there- 
fore he built right upon my Foundation, for 
otherwiſe ne prejudice will come to my 
Foundation by any 11] uſe he made of it; nor 
will it be made good, that my method or 
way of Certainty, Is of dangerous Conſe- 
quence, which is what your Lordſhip 1s here 
to defend, Methinks your Lordſhip's Argu- 

| ment 
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ment here is all one with this. Ariftotle's 
ground of Certainty (except of firſt Prin- 
ciples) lies in this, That thoſe things which 


agree in a Third agree themſclves. 


We 


can be certain of no Propoſition (excepting 
firſt Principles) coming to us either by divine 


or humane Authority, if our Certainty 
pend upon this, farther than there is 


de- 
ſuch 


an agreement. Therefore the Author of 


Chriſtianity not Myſterious thought he 
reaſon to reject all Myſteries of Faith, w 


had 
hich 


are contained in Propoſitions upon Ariſtotle's 
Grounds. -. This conſequence as ſtrange as 
It is, 1s juſt the ſame with what is in your 


Lordſhip's repeated Argument againſt 


me. 


For let Ariſtotle's ground of Certainty be 
this, that I have named, or what it will, 
How does it follow, that becauſe my ground 
of Certainty is placed in the agreement or 
diſagreement of [deas, therefore the Author 


of Chriſtianity not Myſterious rejected 


any 


Propoſition more upon my Grounds than - 
Ariſtotle's? And will not Ariſtotle by your 


Lordſhip's way of Arguing here, from 


the 


uſe any one may make or think he makes of 


it, be guilty alſo of farting a method of Cer- 


tainty of dangerous conſequence, whether 


his 


method be True or Falſe, if that or any 
other Author whoſe writings you diſlike, 
thought he built upon it, or be ſuppoſed 


by your Lordſhip to think ſo. But, 


as 


I humbly conceive, Propoſitions, ſpecula- 
tive Propoſitions ſuch as mine 1s, about 
which all this ſtir is made, are to be judg'd 
of by their Truth or Falſhood, and not 


by 
the 
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the uſe any one ſhall make of them; much 
| lefs by the Perſons who are ſippoſed to 
build on them. And therefore it ray be 
juſtly wonder'd, ſince you ſay it is dangerous, 
why you never proved or attempted to 
prove it to be falſe. 
But you complain here- again, that. I az» 
ſwer'd not a Word to this in the proper Place. 
My Lord, if I offended your Lordſhip, by 
Paſſing it by, becauſe I thought there was 
yo Argument in it: I hope I have now given 
you ſome ſort of Satisfaction, by ſhewing 
there is no Argument in it; and letting you 
ſee, that your conſequence here could not 
be infer'd from your antecedent. If 
yon think it may, I deſire you to try it 
in a Syllogiſm. For whatever you are plea- 
ſed to ſay in another place | my way of T P* 120» 
Certainty by Ideas will admit of Artecedents 
and Conſequents and of Syllogiſm as the pro- 
per form to try whether the Inference be 
right or no. | ſhall ſet down your fol- 
lowing Words, that the Reader may ſee 
your Lordſhip's manner of Reaſoning con- 
cerning this matter in its full force and con- 
ſiſtency, and try it in a Syllogiſm: if he pleaſes. 
Your Words are *, | #p. 216 
By this it evidently appears, that although your 
Lordſhip was willing to allow me all fair ways 
of interpreting my own Senſe ; . yet you by no 
means Thought , that my Words were wholy 
miſunderſtood or miſapplied by that Author : 
But rather that he ſaw into the true conſequence 
bf ther; 4i they lit in my Book; And what an- 
j [ref 
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ſwer do I give to this ? Not aWord in the pro- 
per place for it. 


You tell me, you were willing to allow me. 


all fair ways of interpreting my own Senſe, If 
your Lordſhip had been conſcious to your 
ſelf, that you had herein meant me any 
kindneſs, I think I may preſume, you would 
not have minded me here again of a Favour, 
which you had told me of but in the pre- 
ceuing Page, and to make it an Obligation, 
need not have been more than once talked 
of ; unleſs your Lordſhip thought the Obli- 
gation was ſuch, that it would hardly be 
icen, unleſs | were told of it in words at 
leovgth, and in more places than one, For 
what Favour I beſeech you, my Lord, is 
it, toallow me todo that, which needed not 
your allowance to be done, and I could have 
done (if it had been neceſſary) of my ſelf 
without being blamed for taking that liber- 
ty ? Whatſoever therefore your meaning 
was in theſe Words, I cannot think you 
took this way to make me ſenſible of your 
Kindneſs. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, you were willing to 
alow me to interpret my own Senſe, What you 
were willing to allow me to do, I have done. 
My Senſe 1s, that Certainty conſiſts in the 
perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of Ideas; and my Senſe therein I have 
interpreted to be the agreement or diſagree- 
ment, not only of perfectly clear and di- 
ſtin&t Ideas, but ſuch Jdeas, as we have, 
whether they be in all their parts perfealy 
clear and diſtinq or no, Farther in anſwer 
to 


mn J 


E-2xe 


to your ObjeQion, that it might be »9f dan- 
gerous Conſequence : I ſo explained my Senſe, 
as to ſhew, that Certainty in that Senſe was 
not, nor could be of dangerous Conſequence. 
This, which was the Point in queſtion be- 
tween us, your Lordſhip might have found 
at large explain'd in 82d and ten or twelve 
following Pages of my ſecond Letter, if 
you had been pleaſed to have taken notice 
of them. | 

But it ſeems you were more willing to 


_ tell me, That though you were willing to allow 


me all ways of interpreting my own Senſe, yet 
ou by no means thought, that my Words were 
wholy miſunderſtood or miſapply'd by that Au- 
thor, but rather that he ſaw into the true conſe- 
quence of them as they lie in my Book. | (hall 


here ſet down your Lordſhip's Words * * 1 Anfw. 
where to give me and others Satisf ation ) you P. 33s 


ſay, you took care to prevent berg m:ſunderſiood, 
which will beſt appear by your own Words, viz. 
That you muſt doe that right to the ingenious Ate 
thor of the Efſay of Humane Underſtanding, 
from whom theſe Notions are borrowed to ſerve 
other purpoſes than he intended them. It was 
200 plain, that the bold Writer againſt the /Ay- 
ſteries of our Faith took his Notions and Ex- 
preſſions from thence, and what could be ſaid 
more for my Vindication, than that he turned 
them to other purpoſes than the Author 1ivtenacd 
them? This you endeavour to prove, p. 


43 —46 and then conclude f By which it 1s + 1 Anſw: 
ſufficiently proved, that you had Reaſon to ay, p. 46. 


that my Notion was rarried beyond my Intention. 


Fheſe Words out of your firſt Letter, I 
Fi hall 
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ſhall leave here, ſer by thoſe ont of your. Se- 
cond, that you may at your leiſure, if yon 
think fir (for it will not become me to tell 
your Lordſhipthat I am willing to allow ut) ex- 
plain your ſelf to the general Sarisfattion, that it 
may be known which of them is now your 
Senſe; for they are, I ſuppoſe, too much to 
be together any ones Senſe at the ſame time. 

My Intention being thus ſo well vindicated 
by your Lordſhip, that you think * nothing 
could be ſaid more for my Vindication , the 
miſunderſtanding or not miſunderſtanding 
of my Book, by that or any other Author, 
is what I ſhall not waſt my time about. If 
your Lordſhip thinks he ſaw into the true 
Conſequerce of this Poſition of mine, that 
Certainty conſiſts in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of Ideas (for *tis 
from the inference, that yon ſuppoſe he 
makes from that my definition of Know- 
ledge, thar you are here proving it to be 
of dangerous Conſequence) he is beholding 
to your Lordſhip for your good Opinion of 
his quick Sight : Itakeno part in that, one 
way or other. What, conſequences your 
Lordſhip's quick Sight (which mult be allow- 
ed to have out-done, what you ſuppoſe of 
that Gentleman's) has found and charged on 
that Notion as dangerous, [ ſhall endeavour 
to give you SatisfaCtion in. 

You farther add, Þ that though / anſwer'd 
not a Word in the proper Place, yet afterwards, 
Let. 2. Þ. 95. (for you would omit nothing, 
that may ſeem to help my Cauſe) I offer ſome- 
thing towards an Anſwer, 

I 


ON. 
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I ſhall be at a loſs hereafter, what to do 
with the 82d and following Pages to the 
g95th, ſince what is ſaid in thoſe Pages of 
my ſecond Letter, goes for nothing, be- 
cauſe jt is not in its proper Place. Though 
if any one will give himſelf the tronble t9 
look into my ſecond Letter, he will find, 
that the Argument 1 was upon in the 46th 
Page, obliged me to defer, what | had far- 
ther to ſay to your new Accuſation. But 
that I re-aſſumed it in the 82d, and anſiwer'd 
it in that and the following Pages. 

But ſuppoſing every Writer had nor rhat 
exactneſs of Method, which 'ſhew'd, by the 
natural and viſible connection of the parts 
of his Diſcourſe, that every thing was laid 
in its proper place, is it a ſufficient Anſwer 
not to take any notice of it ? The Reaſon 
why 1 put this Queſtion is, becauſe if this | 
be a Rule in Controverſie, I humbly con- 
ceive, I might have paſſed over the greateſt 
part of what your Lordſhip has ſaid to me, 
becauſe theDiſpoſition it has under numerical 
Figures, is ſo far from giving me a view 
of the orderly conneQion of the parts of 
your Diſcourſe, that | have often been 
tempted to ſuſpe& the negligence of the 
Printer for miſplacing your Lordſhip'sNum- 
bers, ſince ſo ranked as they are, they do 
to me, who am confounded by them , Ioſe 
all Order and Connection quire. 

The next thing in the Defence, which 
you £0 on With, is an exception t9 my uſe 
of, the word Certarnty, In the cloſe of 
the Anſwer I had made in the Pages you 
£ I 3 paſs 
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*2Letter paſs over * I add, that, © Though the 


P. 95s 


« [aws of Diſputation allow bare denial, 
& as a ſufficient Anſwer to Sayings without 
& any offer of a Proof; yet my Lord, to 
« ſhew how willing 1 am to give your Lord- 
& ſhip all Satisfaction, in what you appre- 
& hend may be of dangerous Conſequence in 
© my Book, as to that Article, I ſhall not 


© ſtand ſtill ſullenly, and put your Lord- 


<< ſhip upon the difficulty of ſhewing where- 
* in that Danger lies; but ſhall on the other 
© fide endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip, 
©© That that Definition of mine, whether 
© Trueor Falſe, Right or Wrong, can be 
&* of no dangerous Conſequence to that Article 
& of Faith. The Reaſon which I ſhall offer 
© for it is this; becauſe it can be of no 
© Conſequence tor at all ”. And the Rea- 
ſon of it was clear from what I had iaid be- 


+2Letter fore | That Knowing and Believing were 


P. 92. 


*2 Letter it. 


P- 95» 


Two different AQts of the Mind. And that 
my placing of Certainty in the perception. of 
the agreement or diſagreement of Ideas, 5z. ec. 
that my Definition of Kzowledge , one of 
thoſe Ats of the Mind, wonld not at all 
alter or ſhake the Definition of Faurm, which 
was another Act oirhne Mind diſtinat from 
And therefore 1 added, * © That the 
& Certainty of Faith (if your Lordſhip thinks 
&« fit tocall it to) has nothing to do with 
&« the Certainty of Knowledge, And to talk 
© of the Certainty of F:ith, ſeems all one to 
** me, as to talk of the Knowledge of Be- 
* lieving ; a way of Speaking not eaſy to 
* meto underſtand ??, 

— Theſe 
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Theſe and other Words to this purpoſe 
in the following Paragraphs, your Lord- 
ſhip lays hold on, and ſets down, as liah!e tn 
no ſmall exception : Though as you toll + - 
me the main ſtrength of my Defence lies in ir. 
Let what S:rrer:g:h you pleaſe lie in it, my 
Defence was ſtrong enough without it. For 
to your bare Saying, my method of Certain- 
ty might be of dangerous Conſequerice to any 
Article of the Chriſtian Faith, without pt: vin; 
It, it was a defence ſtrong enough barely t5 
deny, and put you upon ſhewing' wherein 
that danger lies, which therefore, this zaaiz 
ſtrength of my Defence, as you call it, apart, I 
inſiſt on. 

But as to your exception to what I ſaid 
on this occaſion, it conſiſts in this, that there 
Is a Certainty of Faith, and therefore you 
ſet down my ſaying. © That to talk of 
*© the Certainty of Faith, ſeems all one as 
© to talk of the Knowledge of believing ”. 
As that which ſhews the inconſiſtency of my 
Notion of Ideas, with the Articles of the Chri- 
ftian Faith, Theſe are your Words here, * * p, 23. 
and yet you tell me, | Thar it 1s wot my way T P. 74s 
of Ideas, but my way of Certainty by Ideas, 
that your Lordſhip is unſati>fied about, What 
muſt I do now in the Caſe, when your 
Words are expreſly, that my Notion of Jdeas 
have an inconſiſtency with the Articies of 
the Chriſtian Faith: Muſt 1 preſume thac 
your Lordſhip means my Notion of Certain: 
ty ? All that Ican do, is to ſearch out your 
meaning the beſt I can, and tien thew wiere 
I apprehead ir not concluſive. But Tits 8n- 

I 4 COrtatury 
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certainty in moſt places, what you mean, 
makes me ſo much work, that a great deal 
is omitted, and yet my Anſwer is too 
_ +: Datbor 
Your Lordſhip asks in the next Para- 
* p. 23. praph, * How comes the Certainty of Faith 
fo hard a Point with me? Anſw. | ſuppoſe 
you ask this. Queſtion more to give others 
hard thoughts of my Opinion of Faith, 
than to be informed your ſelf. For you 
cannot be ignorant that all along in my 
Eſſay 1 uſe Certainty for Knowleage ;, ſo that 
for you to ask me, How comes the Certainty 
of Faith to become ſo hard a Point with me? 
1s the ſame thing, as for you to ask, How 
comes the knowledge of Faith, or if you 
pleaſe, the knowledge of Bilieving to be ſo 
hard a Point with me? A Queſtion which 
I ſuppoſe you will think needs no Anſwer, 
let your meaning in that doubtful Phraſe 
be what it will. | | | 
I uſed in my Book the term Certainty 
for Knowledge fo generally, that no body 
that has read my Book, though much leſs 
attentively than your Lordſhip, can doubt 
of ir. That I uſed it in that ſenſe there, I 
+L.4.C.1, ſhall refer my Reader but to two places * 
$ 1.&C. amongſt many to convince him. This I 
11:99. am ſure, your Lordſhip could not be igno- 
rant, that by Certainty | mean Knowledge, 
+ 1Let p. ſince I have ſo uſed it in my Letters to 
81,62, you, [nſtances whereof are nor a few; 
$0”, 111; ſome of them may be found in the places 
15» 115, marked in the Margent +: And in my ſe- 


131, 135 | . , | 
153, "3 cond Letter, what I ſay in the leaf imme- 


195, 


diately 
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diately preceding that which you quote 
upon this occaſion, would have put it paſt 
a poſlibility for any one to make ſhew of 
a doubt of it, had not that been amongſt 
thoſe Pages of my Anſwer, which for 
its being out of its proper place, it ſeems 
you were reſolved not to take notice of; 
and therefore I hope it will not be beſides 
my purpoſe here to mind you of it a- 
ain. 
” After having faid ſomething to ſhew why 
I uſed Certainry and Knowledge for the ſame 


thing, I added, * that © Your Lordſhip * 24 Let. 
© could not but take notice of this in the P- 93+ 


&« 18th Y. of Ch. 4. of my 4th Book, it 
&« being a Paſſage you had quoted, and runs 
& thus; Where-ever we perceive the agree- 
& ment or diſagreement of any of our Ida- 
& as, there is certain Knowledge; And 
© where-ever we are ſure thoſe Ideas agree 
&« with the reality of things, there is cer- 
&« tain real Knowledge; of which having 
&« piven the marks, I think I have ſhewn 
« wherein Certainty, real Certainty con- 
&« ſiſts.” And I farther add in the imme- 


diately following Words, | © That my + p. 94. 


&« definition of Knowledge in the begin» 
&* ning of the 4th Book of my Efay ſtands 
& thus, Knowledge ſeems to be nothing 
& but the perception of the connection and 
« agreement, or diſagreement and repug- - 
& nancy of any of our Ideas. Which is 
the very definition of Certainry, that your 
Lordſhip is here conteſting, 


Since 
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Since then you could not but know that 
in this diſcourſe, Certainty with me ſtood 
for, . or was the (ame thing with Xnow- 
ledge, may not one juſtly wonder how you 
come to ask me ſuch: a, Queſtion as this, 
How comes the Knowledge of Believing to be- 
come ſo hard a Point with me ? For that was 
in effe& the Queſtion that you asked, when 
you pur in the term Certainty, ſince you 
knew as undoubtedly, that I meant Know- 
ledge by Certainty, as that I meant Believing 
by Faith, i. e. you could doubr of neither. 
And that you did not doubt of it, is plain 
from what you ſay in the next Page, where 
you endeavour to prove this an IMProper 
way of ſpeaking. 

Whether it be a proper way of ſpeaking, 
I allow to be a fair Queſtion. But when 
you knew what I meant, though I expreſted 
it improperly, to put Queſtions in a Word 
of mine, uſed in a ſenſe different from mine, 
which could not but be apt to infinuate to 
the Reader, that my Notion of Certainty 
derogated from the 7a1229:2iz or full aſſu- 
rance of Faith, as the Scripture calls it, is 
what I gueſs in another, would make your 
Lordſhip ask again, Is this fair and ingenuous 


_ dealing ? 


* Heb. 10. 
22, 


* p. 26, 


My Lord, my Bible expreſles * the high- 
eſt degree of Faith, which the Apoſtle re- 
commended to Believers i in his time by full 
aſſurance, But aſſurance of Faith, though it 
be what aſſurance ſoever, will by no means 
down with your Lordſhip in my writing. 
You ſay * I allow aſſurance of Faith, God re 

— 
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bid I ſhould do otherwiſe ; but then you ask, 
Why not Certairty as well as Aſſurauce? My 
Lord, I think it may be a Reaſon not mi{- 
becoming a poor Lay-man, and ſuch as he 
might preſume would ſatisfie a Biſhop of the 
Church of England, that he found his Bible 
to ſpeak ſo. I find my Bible ſpeaks of the 
Aſſurance of Faith, but no where, that I can 
remember, of the Certainty of Faith, though 
in many places it {peaks of the Certainty of 
Knowledge, and therefore I ſpeak ſo too; 
and ſhall not I think be condemned for 
keeping cloſe to the Expreſſions of our Bi- 
ble, though the Scripture Language , as 
It is, does not ſo well ſerve your Lordſhip's 
turn in the preſent Caſe. When I ſhall ſee 
in an authentick Tranſlation of our Bible, 
the Phraſe chang'd, it will then be time 
enough for me to change it ;too, and call it 
not the Aſſurance but Certaiaty of -Faith : But 
till then I ſhall not be aſhamed of it, not- 
withſtanding you reproach me with it,” by 


terming it - The Aſſurance of Faith as 1+ p. 31. 


call itz when you might as well ;have term'd 
it The Aſſurance of Faith, as our Bibles 
call it. 

It being plain, that by Certazzrty I meant 
Knowledge, and by Faith the a&t of Believing, 


that theſe Words * where you ask, How xy, :2, 


comes the Certainty of Faith ſo hard a Point 


with me? And where you tell me, | 1 will + p, 26. 


allow no Certainty of Faith, may make no 
wrong impreſſion in Mens Minds, who may 
be apt to underſtand them .of the ObjeR, 
and not meerly of the a& of Believing. I 
crave 
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| crave leave to ſay with Mr. Chillingworth, 

IC. 653. {| * That 1 do heartily acknowledge and be- 

| &« lieve the Articles of our Faith to be in 
<« themſelves Truths as certain and infalli- 
<« hle as the very common Principles of 
oo Geometry or Metaphyſicks. But that 
© there is not required of us a Knowledge 
« of them and an adherence to them as cer- 
&« 7:ajn, as that of Senfe or Science; ” and 
that for this Reaſon, (amongſt others given 
both by Mr. Chillingworth and Mr. Hooker ) 
viz. © That Faith is not Knowledge, no 
& more than three is four, but eminently 
& contained in it: So that he that knows, 
&« believes and ſomething more; but he that 
< believes many times does not; nay, if 
<<. he doth barely and meerly believe, he 
& doth never know.” Theſe are Mr. Chil- 

* C.6,s {ingmorth's own Words. * 

2, That this Aſſurance of Faith may ap- 
proach very near to Certainty, and not 
come ſhort of it in a ſure and ſteady influ- 
ence on the Mind, I have ſo plainly declar'd, 

* Efſay B, * that no body, 1 think, can queſtion ir. 

4+. C. 17. In my Chapter of Reaſon, which has re- 

$16. ceiv'd the honour of your Lordſhip's Ani- 
madverſions, I ſay of ſome Propoſitions 
wherein Knowledge [5. e. in my Senſe] Cer- 
tainty fails us, * That their probability is 
* ſoclear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as neceſ- 
« farily follows it, as Knowledge does De- 
« monſtration. ” Does your Lordſhip af- 
cribe any greater Certainty than this to an 
Article of meer Faith ? if you do not ? we 


are it ſeems agreed in the thing ; and fo 
= | all, 
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all, that you have ſo emphatically ſaid about 
it, is but to corre& a miſtake of mine in 
the Engliſh Tongue, if it prove to be one: 
A weighty Point, and well worth your 
Lordſhip's beſtowing ſo many Pages upon. 
. I fay meer Faith, becauſe though a Man may 
be a Chriſtian, who meerly believes that 
there is a God, yet that is not an Article of 
meer Faith, becauſe it may be demonſtrated 
that there is a God, and ſo may certainly be 
known. 


Your Lordſhip goes on to ask, | Have þ yp, 22: 


not all, Mankind who have talked of Matters 
of. Faith, allowed a Certainty of Faith as well 
as 4 Certainty of Knowledge? To anſwer a 
queſtion concerning what all Mankind who 
have talked of Faith have done, may be with- 
in the reach of your great Learning: As for 
me, my reading reaches not ſo far. The 
Apoſtles and the Evangeliſts, I can anſwer, 
have zalked of Matters of Faith, but 1 do not 
find in my Bible, that they have any where 
ſpoke (for tis of ſpeaking here the Que- 
ſtion is) of the Cerrainty of Faith; and what 
they allow, which they do not ſpeak of, I 
cannot tell. I fay in my Bible, meaning 
the Engliſh Tranſlation uſed in our Church ; 
though what all Mankind, who ſpeak not 
of Faith in Engliſh, can do towards the de- 
ciding of this Queſtion I do not ſee, it be- 
Ing about the ſfignification of an Engliſh 
word. And whether in propriety of ſpeech 
it can be applied to #airh, can only be de- 
cided by thoſe who underſtand Engliſh, 
which all Mankind who have talked of 
Mats 
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of Matters of Faith, | humbly conceive did 
not, | 

To prove that Cerrainty in Enghſh, may 
be applied to Faith, you ſay, * That among 
the Romans it was oppoſed to doubting, and for 
that you bring this Latin Sentence, 1V4/ tan 
certum eſt quam quod de dubio certum. Anſw. 
Certum, among the Romans, mlzht be oppoſed 
0 doubting, and yet not be applied to Faith, 
becauſe Knowledge, as well as Believing, is 
oppoſed to doubting, and therefore unleſs it 
had pleaſed your Lordſhip to have quoted 
the Author out of which this Latin Sen- 
tence 1s taken, one cannot tell whether Cer- 
tum be not in it ſpoken of a thing known, 
and not of a thing believed ; though if it 
were ſo, I humbly conceive it would not 
prove what you ſay, viz. That it, 7. c. the 
word Certaizty (for to that it muſt refer 
here, or to nothing that I underſtand) was 
among the Romans zpplied to Faith ; for as. 
I take it, they never uſed the Ezegliſh word 
Certainty, and though it be true, that the 
Engliſh word Certainty be taken from the 
Latin word Certus, yet that therefore Cer- 
tainty in Engliſh is uſed exaQaly in the ſame 
ſenſe, that Certus is in Latin, that I think 
you will not ſay; for then Certainty in 
Engliſh muſt ſignite Purpoſe and Reſolu- 
tion of Mind, for to that Certus is ap- 
plied in Latin. 

You are pleaſed here | to tell me, That 
in my former Letter 1 ſaid, ** That if we 
& knew the Original of Words, we ſhould 
« be mnch helped to the Ideas they were 
G 4s farit 
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& firſt applied to, and made to ſtand for. ? 
I grant it true, nor ſhall I unſay it here. 
For I ſaid not, that a Word, that had its 
Original in one Language, kept always ex- 


atly the ſame Signification in another Lan- 


guage, into which it was from thence tran- 
ſplanted. But if you will give me leave to 
remind you of it, 1 remember that you, 
my Lord, ſay * in the ſame place, That [;t- 
tle weight .is to be laid upon a bare Grammas- 
tical Etymology, when a Word is uſed in ano- 
ther ſenſe by the beſt Authors, And I think 
you could not have brought a more proper 
inſtance to verifie that ſaying, than that 
which you produce here. 

But pray, my Lord, why ſo far about ? 
Why are we ſent to the antient Romans ? 
Why muſt we conſult, (which is no caſte 
task) all Mankind, who have talked of Faith, 
to know whether Certainty be properly uſed 
for Faith or no, when to determine it be- 
tween your Lordſhip and Me, there is ſo 
ſure a Remedy, and ſo near at hand ? It is 
but for you to ſay wherein Certainty con- 
fiſts. This, when I gently offer'd to your 
Lordſhip in my firſt Letter, you interpret- 
ed it Þ to be a deſign to draw you out of 
your way. 

I am ſorry, my Lord, you ſhould think 
it out of your way to put an end, a ſhort 
end to a Controverſie, which you think of 
ſuch moment : Methinks it ſhould not be 
out of your way, with one blow, finally to 
overthrow an Aflertion, which you think 
to be of dangerous conſequence to that Article of 
Faith, 


* Vindic, 
P. 237». 
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Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to 
defend. 1 propoſed the ſame again * where 
I ſay, © For this there 1s a very cafie Re- 
© medy: It is but for your Lordſhip to 
& ſet aſide this Definition of Knowledge, 
© by giving us a better, and this danger is 
« over. But you chooſe rather to have a 
*© Controverſie with my Book, for having 
* It in it, and to put me upon the De- 
* fence of it. ” | This is ſo expreſs, that 
your taking no notice of it, puts me at a 
loſs what to think, To ſay that a Man fo 
great in Letters, does not know wherein 
Certainty conſiſts, is a greater preſumption 
than I will be guilty of; and yet to think 
that you do know and will not tell, is yet 
harder. Who can think, or will dare to ſay, 
That your Lordſhip ſo much concerned for 
the Articles of Faith, arid engaged in this 
diſpute with me, by your daty, for the pre- 
ſervation of them, ſhould chooſe to keep up 
a Controverſie with me rather than remove. 
that danger, which my wrong Notion of 
Certainty threatens to the Articles of Faith ? 
For, my Lord, ſince the Queſtion is moved, 
and it is brought by your Lordſhip to a pub- 
lick Diſpute, wherein Certainty conſiſts, a 
great, many knowing no better, may take up 
with what I have ſaid ; and rather than have 
no Notion of Certaintyat all, will ſtick by 
mine, till a better be ſhew'd them. And 
if mine tends to Scepriciſm, as you ſay, and 
you will not furniſh them with one that 
does not, what is it but to give way to Scep- 
fticiſm, and let it quietly prevail on Men 

->1 
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as either having my Notion of Certajmy, 
or none at all? Your Lordſhip indeed ſays 
ſomething in excuſe in your 95th Page, 
which that my Anſwer may be in the pro- 
= place, ſhall be conſfider'd when we come 
Tnere. 


Your Lordſhip declares, * That you are ut= * p. 25. 


rerly againſt any private Mints of Words, 1 
know not what the Publick may do for 
your particular Satisfa&tion in the Caſe 
but till publick Mints of Words are ered- 
ed, I know no Remedy for it, but that you 
muſt patiently ſuffer this matter to go on 
in the ſame courſe, that I think it has gone 
in ever ſince Language has heen in uſe. 
Here in this Iſland, as far as my knowledge 
reaches, I do not find, that ever ſince the 
Saxons time, in all the alterations that 
have been made in our Language, that any 
one Word or Phraſe has had its Authority 
from the Great Seal, or paſſed by AQ of 
Parliament. F 
When the dazling Metaphor of the 4:nt 
and »ew mill d Words, &c. (which mightily, 
as it ſeems, delighted your Lordſhip when 
you were writing that Paragraph) will give 
you leave to conſider this matter plainly 
as it is, you will find, that the Coinirtg of 
Mony in publickly authoriz'd Ars, atiords 
no manner of Argument againſt private 
Mens medling in the introducing new, or 
changing the ſignification of old Words, 
every one of which alterations always has 
its riſe from ſome private Mint, The Caſe 
in ſhort is this, Mony by vertue of the 
EE K Stamp 
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Stamp, received in the publick M4nt, which 
vouches its intrinſick Worth, has authority 
to paſs. This uſe of the publick Stamp 
would be loſt, if private Men were ſuffer'd 
to offer Mony ſtampd by themſelves: On 
the contrary, Words are offerd to the 
Publick by every private Man, Coined in his 
private Mint, as he pleaſes; but "tis the 
receiving of them by others, their very 
Paſling, that gives them their. Authority 
and Currancy, and not the Mint they come 
out of. Horace, I think, has given a true 


+ de Arte account of this matter, + in a Country very 


Poet, 


jealous of any Uſurpation upon the publick 
Authority. 


Multa renaſcentur que jam cecidere 6a- 
dentq, 

One nunc ſunt in bonore vocabula, ſi v0- 
tet uſus, 

Ouem penes arbitrium & jus & norma 
loquenat, 


But yet whatever change is made in the 
ſignification or credit of any word by pub- 
lick uſe, this change has always its begin- 
ning in ſome private Mint ; ſo Horace tells 
us it was in the Roman Language quite down 
to his time. | 


mn Ego 


C 


w=—— Foo Cur 


Sz poſſum invideor ? quum lingua Catonis 


& Ennt 


Sermonem patrium ditaverit, & nova re« 


run 


Nomina protulerit ? ' Licuit ſemperq; lis 


cebit 
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acquirere pauca 


Signatum preſente nota procudere omen. 


Here we ſee Horace expreſly ſays, That 
private Mints of Words were always Licenſed, 
and, with Horace I humbly conceive ſo they 
will always continue, how utterly ſoever 


your Lordſhip may 


be againſt them. 


And 


therefore he that offers to the Publick new 


milÞd Words from his own private Mint, is 
not always in that ſo bold an Invader of 
the publick Authority, as you would make 


him. 


This I fay not to excuſe my ſelf in the 


preſent Caſe, for I deny, that I have at 
all changed the fſignification of the word 
Certainty. And therefore if you had pleaſed 
you: might, my Lord, have ſpared your ſay- 
ing on this Occaſion, * That it ſeems our * P. 24, 
old Words muſt not now paſs in the current 
Senſe. And thoſe Perſons aſſume too much An- 
thority to themſelves, who will not ſuffer com- 
mon Words to paſs in their general accepta- 
tion, and other things to the ſame purpoſe 
in this Paragraph, till yon had proved, 
that in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech it could 
be faid, That a Man was certain of that 


which he did not kn 


ow but only belic 
K 2 


yed. 
= 
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If you had had time in the heat of Diſ- 
pute to have made a little RefleQion on the 
uſe of the Engliſh word Certainy in ſtriCt 
Speaking, perhaps your Lordſhip would not 
have been ſo forward to have made my 
uling it, only for preciſe Knowledge, ſo ett- 
Oormous an impropriety ; at leaft you would 
not haveaccuſed it of weakening the Credibj- 
lity of any Article of Faith. 

*Tis true indeed, People commonly ſay, 
they are certain of what they barely Believe, 


without doubting. But 'tis as true, that 


+ p. 115» 


they as commonly ſay, that they Know it 
too. But no Body from thence concludes, 
that Believing is Knowing, As little can 
they conclude from the like vulgar way of 
Speaking, that Believing is Certainty, All 
that is meant thereby is no more bnt this, 
that the full aſſurance of their Faith, as ſtea- 
dily determins their aſſent to the imbracing 
of that Truth, as if they atually knew 
it. 

But however, ſuch Phraſes as theſe are 
uſed to ſhew the ſteadineſs and aſſurance 
of their Faith, who thus Speak; yet they 
alter not the propriety of our Language, 
which I think appropriates Certaimry only to 
Knowledge, when in ſtrift and philoſophical 
Diſcourſe it is, upon that account, 'contra- 
diſtinguiſhed to Faith, as in this caſe here 

our Lordſhip knows it is, whereof there 
$ an expreſs Evidence in my firſt Letter, | 
where I ſay, © That I ſpeak of Belief, and 
your Lordſhip of Certainty, and that I meant 

Belief and not Certainty, 
"T0 Your 
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Your Lordſhip ſays, Certainty is common P. 25. 


to both Knowledge and Faith, unleſs 1 think 
& impoſſible to be certain upon any Teſtimony 
whatſoever, 1 think it is poſſible to be cerrtaye 
upon the Teſtimony of God (for that I ſup- 
poſe you mean) where I know that ir is the 
Teſtimony of God, becauſe in ſuch a Caſe, 
that Teſtimony is capable not only to make 
me believe, but if 1 conſider it right, to 
make me know the thing to be ſo; and fo 
I may be certain, For the veracity of God 
Is as capable of making me know a Propo- 
ſition to be true, as any other way of Proof 
can be, and therefore. I do not.in ſuch a 
caſe, barely Beljeve, but know ſuch a Pro- 
Poſition to be true, and attain Cerc-zrry. 
The ſum of your Accuſation 1s drawn 


up * thus, That 1 have appropriated Certainty * P. 26: 


to the perception of the agreement or diſa- 
greement of Ideas in any Propoſition 5 ard 
now I find this will not hold as to Articles of 
Faith ; and therefore I will allow no Certainty 
of Faith; which you think is not for the advan- 
tage of my Cauſe. The truth of matter of 
Fact is in ſhort this. That I have placed 
Knowledge in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of Ideas. This defini- 
tion of Knowledge your Lordſhip ſaid might 
be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of 
Faith, which yau have endeavoured to defend. 
This I denied, and gave this Reaſon for it, 


F viz. That a Definition of Knowledge, + 2 Let: 
\ Whether a good or bad, true or falſe De- P- 94-98- 


finition, could not be of ill or any Conſe- 
quence to an Article of Faith. Becauſe a 
K 3 de- 
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definition of Knowledge, - which was one 
A& of the Mind, did not at all concern 
Faith, which was another AC of the Mind 
quite diſtinCt from it. To this then, which 
was the Propoſition in Queſtion. between us, 
your Lordſhip, I humbly conceive ſhould 
have anſwered. But inſtead of that, your 
Lordſhip by the uſe of the word Certainty 


_ _. "na Senſe, that I uſed it not (for you knew 


'Iuſed itohly for Knowledge) would repre- 
ſent me as having ſtrange Notions of Faith. 
Whether this be for the Advantage of your 
_—_ your Lordſhip will do well to con- 

er. | 
Upon ſuch a uſe of the word Certainty 
in a different Senſe from what I uſe it in, 
the force of all your Lordſhip fays, under 
your firſt Head contained in the two or 
three next Paragraphs, depends, as I think, 
for Imuſt own (Pardon my Dnlneſs) that 
I do not clearly compretiend the force of 
what your Lordſhip there ſays : - And it 
will take up too many Pages, to examin it 
Period by Period. In ſhort therefore, 1 
take your Lordſhip's meaning * to he this, 
That there are ſome Articles of Faith, viz. 
the fundamental Principles of natural Religion, 
which Mankind may. attain to a Certaimty in 
by Reaſon without Revelation ; which becauſe 
a Man that proceeds upon my Grounds, cannot 
attain to Certainty in by Reaſon, their credibi- 
tity to him, when they are conſidered as 
purely matters of Faith will be weakened. Thoſe 
which your Lordſhip inſtances in are the 
- + 4;  Bejvg 
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Being of a God, Providence, and the Rewards 
and Puniſhments of a future State. 

This is the way, as I humbly conceive, 
your Lordſhip takes here to prove my Grounds 
of Certainty (for ſo you call my definition 
of Knowledge) to be of dangerous Conſe- 
quence to the Articles of Faith. 

To avoid Ambiguity and Confuſion in 
the examining this Argument of your Lord- 
ſhip's, the beſt way, I bumbly conceive will 
be, to lay by the term Certainty, which 
your Lordſhip and I uſing in different Senſes, 
is the leſs fit to make what we ſay to one 
another clearly underſtood ; and inſtead 
thereof, to uſe: the term: Knowledge, which 
with me, your Lordſhip. knows, 1s equi- 
valent. 'S: | | 

Your Lordſhip's Propoſition then as far 
aS it has any oppoſition to me, is this, That 
if Knowledge be ſappoſed to conſiſt in the 
perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, a Man cannot attain to the 
Knowledge, that theſe Propoſitions, viz. 
That there is a God, a Providence, and Rewards 
and Puniſhments in a future State, are true 
and therefore the credibility of theſe Articles, 
conſider'd purely as matters of Faith, will be 
weakened to him. Wherein 'there are theſe 
Things to be proved by your Lordſhip. 

1. That upon my grounds of Knowledge 
5.e. upon' a ſuppoſition, . that Knowledge 
conſiſts in the perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of Ideas, - we cannot attain 
to the Knowledge of the Truth of either of 


thoſe Propoſitions, viz. That there is a Goa, 
h K 4 Pros 
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Providence, and Rewards and Puniſhments in 
a future State. i 

2. Your Lordſhip is to prove, That the 
not knowing the Truth of any Propoſition, 
leſlens the credibility of itz which in ſhort, 
amounts to this, that want of Knowledge 
leſſens Faith in any Propoſition propoſed. 
This 1s the Propoſition to be proyed , if 


your Lordſhip uſes Certainty in the Senſe 


I uſe it, 4. e. for Knowledge, in which 
only uſe of it will it here bear upon me. 
But ſince I find your Lordſhip in. theſe 
two or three Paragraphs, to uſe the word 
Certainty in ſo uncertain a Senſe, as ſome- 
times to ſignifie Knowledge by it, and ſome- 
titnes Believing in general, 3. e. any degree 
of believing, give me leave to add that if 
your Lordſhip means by theſe Words, * 
Let us ſuppoſe a Perſon by natural Reaſon to at- 
24in to a Certainty as to the being of a God, &C. 
i. E. attain to a belief that there is a God, &Cc. 


or the Souls Immortality. 1 ſay if you take Cer- 


tainty in ſuch aSenſe, then it will be. incum- 
bent upon your Lordſhip to prove, That 


if a Man finds the natural Reaſon whereupon 


he entertained the belief of a God or of the 
immortality of the Soul uncertain, that will 


weaken the credibility of thoſe fundamental | Are 


vicles, as matters of Faith, or which is in effect 
the fame. That the weakneſs of the credibi- 
lity of any article of Faith from Reaſon, 
weakens the credibility of it from Revelation. 
For *tis this which theſe following Words 
of yours -Þ import. For before there was 4 
natural creazbility in them on the account of _-_ 
EEE oO on, 
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fon, but by going 0n wrong grounds of Certainty 
all that is loſt, Ws 
To prove the firſt of theſe Propoſiti- 
ons, viz. That upon the ſuppoſition : that 
Knowledge conſiſts in the perception of the 
agreement of Ideas, we cannot attain to the 
knowledge of the truth of this Propoſition, 
that there is aGod. Your Lordſhip urges, 
that I have ſaid, That no Idea proves the ex- 
tence of the Thing without it ſelf, which Ar- 
ument reduced to form, will ſtand thus. 
f it be true, as I ſay, that noldea proves 
the exiſtence of the thing without it ſelf, 
then upon the ſuppoſition that Knowledge 
conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of Ideas, we cannot attain to the 
knowledge of the truth of this Propoſition, 
that there is a God : Which Argument ſo 
manifeſtly proves not, that there needs no 
more to be ſaid to it, than- to deſire, that 
conſequerice to be proved. 
Again, as to the immortality of the Soul 
our Lordſhip urges *, that I have ſaid, that 
' cannot know but that matter may think ; 
therefore upon my ground of Knowledge, s. ec. 
vpon a ſuppoſition that Knowledge conſiſts 
in the perception of the agreement or diſa- 
greement of Ideas, there is an end of the 
Souls Immortality. This conſequence 1 
muſt alſo defire your Lordſhip to prove: 
Qnly I crave leave by the by to point out 
ſome things in theſe Paragraphs too remarka- 
ble to be paſſed over without any Notice. 


| Oneis, That you ſuppoſe + a Man is made + p, 2g. 


certain upon my general grounds of Certainty, l. e. 
= * 8 knows 
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knows by the perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of Ideas, that there is a 
God, and yet upon 4a farther examination of 
my method he finds that the way of Ideas will 
not do, Here my Lord, if by my grounds of 
Certainty, my Method, and my way of Ideas, 
you mean one and the ſame thing, then your 
| Words will have a conſiſtency and tend to 
the ſame point. But then I muſt beg your 
Lordſhip to confider, that your Suppoſition 
carries a ContradiQtion in it,. viz. That your 
Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that by my Grounds, my 
Acthod, and my way of Certainty, a Man 
is made Certain and not made Certain, that 
there is a God.. If your Lordſhip means 
here by my grounds of Certainty, my Method, 
and my way of Ideas different things (as it 
ſeems to me yon do) then, whatever your 
Lordſhip may ſuppoſe here, it makes no- 
thing to the Point in Hand, which is to 
ſhew, that by this my ground of Certainty, 
viz. That Knowledge conſiſts in the percep- 
tion of the agreement or difagreement of 
Ideas, a Man firſt attains to a Knowledge, 
that there isa God, and afterwards by the 
ſame grounds of Certainty he comes to loſe 
the Knowledge, that there is a God ;/ which 
to me ſeems little leſs than a -ContradiQi- 
ON: + | 
*Tis likely your Lordſhip will fay yon 
mean no ſuch'thing, for you -alledge this 
Propoſition, that no Idea proves the exiftence 
of any thing without it ſelf, and give that as 
an Inſtance, that my way of 1deas will not do, 
L-E. Will not prove the being of a God, ?Tis 
true 
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true your Lordſhip does ſo. But withal 
my Lord, 'tis as true, that this Propoſition, 
ſuppoſing it to be mine (for it is not here 
ſet down in my Words) contains not my 
method, or way, Or notion of Certainty; though 
is in that Senſe alone, that it can here be 
uſeful to your Lordſhip to call it my method, 
or the way by Ideas. 

Your Lordſhip undertakes to ſhew, That 
my defining Knowledge to conſiſt in the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of Ideas, weakens the credibility of this ſunda- 
mental Article of Faith, that there is a God, 
what is your Lordſhip's Proof of it? Juſt 
this. The ſaying that zo Ided proves the ex- 
iſtence of the thing without it ſelf, will not a : 
Ergo, the ſaying, that Knowledge conſiſts 
in the perception of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of Ideas, weakens the credibility 
of this fundamental Article. This my Lord, 
ſeems to me no Proof, and all that I can 
find, that is offered to make it' a Proof, 
is only your calling theſe Propoſitions my 
general grounas of Certainty, my method of Pro- 
ceeding, the way of Ideas, and my own Principles 
in point of Reaſon, as if that made theſe 
two Propoſitions the ſame thing, and what- 
ſoever were a conſequence: of one, may be 
charged as a conſequence of the other 3 
though it be vifible, that though the latter 
of theſe be never ſo falſe, or never ſo far 
from being a Proof of a God, yet it will 
by no means thence follow, that the former 
of them, viz. That Knowledge conſiſts in 
the perception of the agreement or diſa- 
ww | 2. - greement 
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greement of Ideas, weakens the credibily | 
of that fundamental Article, But *tis but | 
for your Lordſhip to call them both che way | 
of Ideas, and that is enough. : 

That I may not be accuſed by your Lord- | 
ſhip for «nfair or diſingenuous dealing for re |: 
preſenting this Matter ſo, 1 ſhall here ſet down | 
your Lordſhip's Words at large. Let xs now 
ſuppoſe a Perſon by natural Reaſon to attain to 
a Certainty, as to the Being of God, and 
Immortality of the Soul, and he proceeds upon 
J. U's general mes of Certainty, from the 
agreement or diſagreement of Ideas ; and ſo 
from the Ideas of God and the Soul, he is made 
certain of theſe two Pojnts before mention'd. 
But let us again ſuppoſe that ſuch a Perſon upon 
4 farther Examination of J. L's method of pro- 
ceeding finds, that the way of Ideas in theſe 
Caſes will not do, for no Idea proves the 
exiſtence of the thing without it ſelf, no 
more than the Picture of a Man proves his 
Being, or the Viſions of a Dream make a 
true Hiſtory, (which are J. L's. own Expreſſi- 
17s) And for the Soul he cannot be certain, 
but that Matter may think, (as }. L. affirms) 
and ther what becomes of the SouPs Immateriali- 
zy. (and conſequently Immortality ) from its Ope- 
rations ?* But for all this, ſays J. L. his aſſu- 
rance of Faith remains firm on its own 
Baſis. Now you appeal to any Man of Senſe, 
whether the finding of Uncertainty of bis own 
Principles, which he went upon in point of Rea- 
fon, doth not weaken the Credibility of theſe 
fundamental Articles when they are conſider'd 
purely as matters of Faith? For before there 
| Was 
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was a natural Credibility in them 01 the account 


| of Reaſon ;, but by going on wrong grounds of Cer- 
| tainty, all that is loſt ; and inſtead of being cer- 
” tain, he is more doubtful than ever. Theſe 
| are your Lordſhip's own Words ; and now 


I appeal to any Man of Senſe, whether they 


= contain any other Argument againſt my 
= placing of Certainty as I do, but this, viz, 
| A Man miſtakes and thinks that this Pro- 
| poſition, zo ldea, proves the exiſtence of the 
| thing without it ſelf, ihews, ThaT in the way 


of Ideas one cannot prove a God, Ergo, this 
Propoſition, Certainty conſiſts in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of Ideas, weakens the credibility of this 
fundament Article, that there is a God, And 
ſo of the immortality of the Soul, becauſe 
I ay, 1 know not but Matter may think : 
Your Lordſhip would infer, Ergo, my de- 
finition of Certainty weakens the credibility 
of the Revelation of the Souls immorta- 
lity. 

hs Lordſhip is pleaſed here, to call 
this Propoſition, © That Knowledge or 
& Certainty conſiſts in the perception of the 
& agreement or diſagreement of Ideas, * My 
general grounds of Certainty, as if I had ſome 
more particular grounds of Certainty. 
Whereas [ have no other Ground or Notion 
of Certainty, but this cne alone; all my 
Notion of Certainty is contained in that 
one particular Propoſition but perhaps 
your Lordſhip did it, that you might make 
the Propoſition, above quoted, viz. * No 


« Idea proyes the exiſtence of the thing 
& withs 
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greement of Ideas, weakens the credibility 
of that fundamental Article, But ?tis but 
for your Lordſhip to call them both che way 
of Ideas, and that is enough. | 

That I may not be accuſed by your Lord- 
ſhip for «unfair or diſingenuous dealing for 76+ 
preſenting this Matter ſo, I ſhall here ſet down 
your Lordſhip's Words at large. Le: us now 
ſuppoſe a Perſon by natural Reaſon to attain to 
a Certainty, as ro the Being of God, and 
Immortality of the Soul, and he proceeds upon 
J. L's general grounds of Certainty, from the 
agreement or diſagreement of Ideas ; and ſo 
from the Ideas of God and the Soul, he is made 
certain of theſe two Points before mention'd. 
But let us again ſuppoſe that ſuch a Perſon upon 
4 farther Examination of J. L's method of pro- 
ceeding finds, that the way of Ideas in theſe 

Caſes will not do for no Idea; proves the 
exiſtence of the thing without it ſelf, no 
more than the Picture of a Man proves his 
Being, or the Viſions of a Dream make a 
true Hiſtory, (which are J. L's. own Expreſſi- 
ans) And for the Soul he cannot be certain, 
but that Matter may think, (as }. L. affirms ) 
and then what becomes of the Souls Immateriali- 
zy. (and conſequently Immortality ) from its Ope- 
rations ? But for all this, ſays J. L. his aſſu- 
rance of Faith remains firm on its own 
Baſis. Now you appeal to any Man of Senſe, 
whether the finding of Uncertainty of his own 
Principles, which he went upon in point of Rea- 
fon, doth not weaken the Credibility of theſe 

fundamental Articles when they are conſider'd 

perely as matters of Faith? For before there 

: Was 
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was a natural Credibility in them 01 the account 
of Reaſon ;, but by going on wrong grounds of Cer- 
tainty, all that is loſt ; and inſtead of being cer- 
tain, he is more doubtful than ever. Theſe 
are your Lordſhip's own Words ; and now 
I appeal to any Man of Senſe, whether they 
contain any other Argument againſt my 
placing of Certainty as I do, but this, viz, 
A Man miſtakes and thinks that this Pro- 
poſition, zo Idea, proves the exiſtence of the 
thing without it ſelf, ſhews, ThaT in the way 
of Ideas one cannot prove a God, Ergo, this 
Propofition, Certainty conſiſts in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of Ideas, weakens the credibility of this 
fundament Article, that there is a God, And 
ſo of the immortality of the Soul, becauſe 
I fay, I know not but Matter may think : 
Your Lordſhip would infer, Ergo, my de- 
finition of Certainty weakens the credibility 
of the Revelation of the Souls immorta- 
lity. 

Your Lordſhip is pleaſed here, to call 
this Propoſition, © That Knowledge or 
& Certainty conſiſts in the perception of the 
& agreement or diſagreement of Ideas, ” My 
general prounds of Certainty, as if I had ſome 
more particular grounds of Certainty. 
Whereas I have no other Ground or Notion 
of Certainty, but this ene alone; all my 
Notion of Certainty is contained in that 
one particular Propoſition ; but perhaps 
your Lordſhip did it, that you might make 
the Propoſition, above quoted, viz. ©* No 
& Idea proves the exiſtence of the thing 
p | «& withy 
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& without it ſelf under the Title you give 
& it of the way of Ideas, paſs for one of 
« my particular Grounds of Certainty ; F 
whereas it is no more any Ground of Cer- | 
tainty of mine, or definition of Knowledge, 
than any other Propoſition in my Book. #® 

Another thing very remarkable in what 
your Lordſhip here ſays, is, That you make | 
the failing to attain Knowledge by any | 
way of Certajnty in ſome particular In- | 
ſtances, to be the finding the uncertainty of | 
the way it ſelf, which is all one as to ſay, 
That if a Man miſſes by Algebra, the cer- 
tain Knowledge of ſome Propoſitions in 
Mathematicks, therefore he finds the way 
or principles of Algebra to be uncertain 
or falſe, This is your Lordſhip's way of 
reaſoning here: Your Lordſhip quotes out 
of me, © That I ſay no [dea proves the exi- 
« ſtence of the thing without it ſelf. ? And 
that I ſay, © That one cannot be certain 
© that- Matter cannot think; ?? from 
whence your Lordſhip argues, That he who 
ſays ſo, cannot attain to Certainty that 
there is a God, or that the Soul is immor- 
tal; and thereupon your Lordſhip con- 
cludes, * he finds the uncertainty of the Prin- 
ciples he went upon, in Point of Reaſon, I. e. 
that he finds this Principle or Ground of 
Certainty he went upon in reaſoning, viz. 
That Certainty or Knowledge confiſts in 
the perception of the agreement or diſa- 
greement of Ideas, to be uncertain, For if 
your Lordſhip means here by Principles he 
went upon in Point of Reaſon any thing = 
. ut 
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but that definition of Knowledge, which 
your Lordſhip calls my Way, Method, 
Grounds, &c. of Certainty, which I and o- 
thers, to the endangering ſome Articles of 


Faith, go pon; I crave leave to ſay, it con- 


cerns nothing at all the Argument your 
Lordſhip is upon, which is to prove, That 
the placing of Certainty in the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of ]deas 
may be of dangerous conſequence to any 
Article of Faith. 


Your Lordſhip in the next place + ſays, + p: 29, 
Before we can believe any thing upon the ac- 30. 


count of Revelation, we muſt ſuppoſe there is 
a God. What uſe does your Lordſhip make 
of this? Your. Lordſhip thus argues; But 
by my way of Certainty, a Man is made 
uncertain whether there be a God or no. 
For that to me 1s the meaning of thoſe 


Words, * How can his Faith ſtand firm as # y, 2g; 


to Divine Revelation, when he is made uncer- 
tain by his own way, whether there be a God 
or 20? Or they can to me mean nothing 
to the Queſtion in hand. What is the con- 
cluſion from hence? This it muſt be, or 
nothing to the purpoſe, Ergo, my defini- 


nition of Knowledge, or which is the ſame 


thing, my placing of Certainty in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of Ideas, leaves not the Articles of Faith 
the ſame credibility they had before. 

To excuſe my dulneſs in not being able 
to comprehend this conſequence, pray, my 
Lord, conſider, that your Lordſhip ſays, 


count 


+ Before we can believe any thing upon the ac- + ibid. 


* p, 29, 
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count of Revelation, it muſt be ſuppoſed that there 
is a God, But canriot he who places Certain- 
ty in the perception of the agreement and 
——_—_ of Ideas, ſuppoſes there is a 
Goa ? \ 

But your Lordſhip means by ſuppoſe, that 
one mult be certain that there. is a God. 
Let it be ſo, and let it be your Lordſhip's 
priviledge in Controverſie to uſe one word 
for another, though of a different ſignifi- 
cation, as I think to ſuppoſe and be certain 
are. Cannot one that places Certainty in 
the perception of the agreement or diſa- 
greement of Ideas, be certain there is a 
God? I can aſſure you, my Lord, I am cer- 
24in there is a God ; and yet I own, That 
I place Certainty in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of Ideas: Nay, 
I dare venture to ſay to your Lordſhip, 
That I have proved there is a God, and 
ſee no inconſiſtency at all between theſe 
two Propoſitions, That Certainty conſiſts, 
in the perception of the agreement or dif- 
agreement of Ideas ; and that it is certain 
there is a God. So that this my Notion 
of Certainty, this definition of Knowledge, 
for any thing your Lordſhip has faid to the 
contrary, leaves to this Fundamental Ar- 
ticle the ſame Credibility, and the ſame Cer- 
eainty it had before. | 

Your Lordſhip ſays farther, * To ſuppoſe 
Divine Revelation, we muſt be certain that there 
is a principle above Matter and Motion in the 
World. Here again, my Lord, your way 
of writing makes work for my _— 

| an 
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and before I can either admit or deny this 
Propoſition, or judge what force it has to 
prove the Propoſition in queſtion, I muſt 
diſtinguiſh ir into theſe different Senſes, 
which I think your Lordſhip's way of ſpeak- 
ing may comprehend. For your Lordſhip 
may mean it thus; To ſuppoſe Divine Reve- 
lation, we muſt be certain, 1. e. we mult be- 
lieve that there is a principle above Matter 
and Motion in the World. Or your Lord- 
ſhip may mean thus; We muſt be certain, 
i, e, we muſt know: that there is ſomething 
above Matter or Motion i the World. ' In 
the next place your Lordfhip may mean by 
ſomething above Matter and Motion, either 
ſimply an intelligent Being; for Know- 
ledge, without determining what Being it 
is in, Is a principle above Matter and Motion. 
Or your Lordſhip may mean an immaterial 
intelligent Being; fo that this undetermin- 
ed way of expreſſing, includes at leaſt four 
diſtin Propoſitions, whereof ſome are 

true, and others not ſo. For 
1. My Lord, if your Lordſhip means 
That to ſuppoſe a Divine Revelation, a Man 
mult be certain, 1. e. muſt certainly know 
that there is an intelligent Being in the 
World, and that that intelligent Being is 
immaterial from whence that Revelation 
comes; I deny it. For a Man may ſup- 
poſe Revelation upon .the belief of an intel- 
ligent Being, from whence it comes, -with- 
out being able ro make ont to himſelf, by. 
a Scientifical Reaſoning, that there is ſuch 
* Being: A proof whereof 1 humbly con- 
cetve 
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ceive are the Anthropomorphites among the 
Chriſtians heretofore, who nevertheleſs re- 


jected not the Revelation of the New Te- F 
ſtament ; and he that will talk with illite- 7 
rate People in this Age, will, I doubt not, 7 
find many who believe the Bible to be the | 
Word of God, though they imagine God * 
himſelf in the ſhape of an Old Man fitting 
in Heaven, which they could not do, if 7 
they knew, #. ce. had examined and under- | 


ſtood any demonſtration whereby he is 
proved to be immaterial, without. which 
they cannot know it. 

2. If your Lordſhip means, That to ſup- 
poſe a Divine Revelation, it is neceſſary 
to know, that there is ſimply an intelligent 
Being; this alſo I deny. For to ſuppoſe 4 
Divine Revelation, is not neceſlary that a 
Man ſhould know that there is ſuch an in- 
telligent Being in the World: I ſay, know, 
i, e, from things, that he does know, de- 
monſtratively deduce the proof of ſuch a 
Being; It is enough for the receiving Di- 
vine Revelation 7o believe, that there is ſuch 
a Being, without having by demonſtration 
attained to the Knowledge, that there is a 
God. Every one that believes right, does 
not always reaſon exaQaly, eſpecially in ab- 
ſtract Metaphyſical Speculations; and if no 
body can believe the Bible to be of Di- 
vine Revelation, but he that clearly com- 
prehends the whole deduction, and ſees 
the evidence of the demonſtration wherein 


the exiſtence of an intelligent Being, on 


whoſe Will all other Beings depend, is Sci- 
entifically 


FRO 
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entifically proved, there are I fear but few 
Chriſtians among illiterate People, to look 
no farther. He that believes there is a 
God, though he does no more than believe 
it, and has not attained to the Certainty 
of Knowledge, 7. c. does not ſte the evyi- 
dent demonſtration of it, has Ground e- 
nough to admit of Divine Revelation. The 
Apoſtle tells us, That he that will come to 
God, muſt believe that he is, But I do not 
remember the Scripture any where ſays, 
That he muſt know that he 1s. 

3- In the next place, if your Lordſhip 
means, That to ſuppoſe Divine Revelation, 4 
Mar muſt be certain, 1, e. explicitly believe, 
that there is a perfetly immaterial Being, I 
ſhall leave it to your Lordſhip's confide- 
ration, whether it may not be Ground 
enough for the Suppoſition of a Revelation to 
believe, that there is. an all-knowing, un- 
erring, Being, who can neither deceive nor 
be deceived, without a Man's preciſely de- 
termining in his Thoughts, whether that un- 
erring, omniſcient Being be immaterial or 
no. *'Tis paſt all donbt, thar every one 
that examins and reaſons right, may come 
to a Certainty, that God 1s perfectly im- 
material. But it may be a queſtion, whe- 
ther every one who believes a Revelation 
to be from God, may have enter*d into 
the diſquiſition of the immateriality of his 
Being? Whether, I ſay, every 1gnorant 
day Labonrer, who believes the Bible to 
be the Word of God, has in his mind con- 
fider'> materiality and immaterialicy, and 
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does explicitly believe God to be imma- 


terial, .1 ſhall leave to your Lordſhip to de- 
termine, if you think fit more expreſly than 
your Words do here. 

4- If your Lordſhip means, That to ſuppoſe 
a Divine Revelation, a Man muſt beicertain, 1. EC. 
believe that there is a ſupreme intelligent Being, 


from whom it comes, who can neither de- 


ceive nor be deceived. I grant it to be true. 
Theſe being the ſeveral Propoſitions, 
either of which may be meant in your Lord- 
ſhip's ſo general, and to me doubtful, way 
of expreſſing your ſelf to avoid the length, 
which a particular Anſwer to each of them 
would run me into, I will venture (and it 
Is a venture to anſwer'to an ambiguous Pro- 


Polition in one Senſe, when the Author has 


the liberty of ſaying he meant it in another, 
a great convenience of general looſe and 
doubtful Expreſſions) 1 will, I fay, ven- 
ture to anſwer to it in the Senſe I gneſs 
moſt ſuited tro your Lordſhip's purpoſe ; 
and ſee what your Lordſhip proves by it. 
1 will therefore ſuppoſe your Lordſhip's 
Reaſoning to be this; That 

To ſuppoſe Divine Revelation, a Man muſt 
be certain, 1. e. believe that there is a Prin- 
ciple above Matter and Motion, i. e, an im- 
material intelligent Being in the World. Let 
it be ſo; what does your Lordſhip infer ? 
T, berefore upon the Principles of Certainty by 
Ideas, he [7z. e. he that places Certainty in 
the perception of the agreement or difa- 
greement of Ideas, ] carnor be certain of [3. ec. 
believe] 15]. This conſequence ſeems # 
little 
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little ſtrange, but your Lordſhip proves it 
thus; Becauſe he dogg not know but Marter 
may think: Which Argument put into form, 
w1ll ſtand thus; 

If one who places Ceriainty in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of Ideas, dots noe know but Matter may think ; 
then whoever places Certainty ſo, canoe 
believe there is an immaterial- intelligent 
Being in the World. 

But there 1s one who placing Czrtainty in 
the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of [deas, does not know but Matter 
may think : 

Ergo, whoever places Certainty in the 
perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of [deas, caot believe that there is 
an intelligent immaterial Being. 

This Argumentation is fo defeQtive in 
every part of it, that for fear 1 ſhould be 
thought to make an Argument for your 
Lordſhip in requital for the Anſwer your 
Lordſhip made for me, I muſt deſire the 
Reader to conſider ; your' Lordſhip ſays, 
We muſt be certain : be cannot be certain, 
becauſe he doth not know, which in ſhort, is p. 29, 
We cannot becauſe he cannot, and he can= 
not becauſe he dothnot. This conſider'd, will 
juſtifie the Syllogiſm I have mede to contain 
your Lordihip's Argument in its full force. 

| come therefore to the Syllogiſm ir ſelf, 
and there firſt I deny the Minor whichis this : 

There is one who placing Certainty in the per- 
ception of the azreement 0r diſagreement of Ideas, 
doth 70; krow but Matter may think, 
mY 7 Cr l 
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I begin with this, becauſe this is the 
Foundation of all your Lordſhip's Argu- 
ment; and therefore I defire your Lord- 
ſhip would produce any one who placing 
Certainty in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of Ideas, does not 
know but Matter may think. 

The Reaſon why I preſs this, is becauſe 
I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means me here, 
and would have it thought that I fay, I 
do not know but that Matter may think: But 
that | do not ſay ſo; nor any thing elſe 
from whence may be infer'd what your 

+p. 29. Lordſhip adds in the annexed Words, Þ if 
they can be infer'd from it, And conſe- 

quently all Revelation may be nothing but the. 

effects of an exalted Fancy, or the heats of a 

* diſorder'd Imagination, as Spinoſa affirm?d. 

*B. 4, C. On the contrary, I do ſay, * © It is im- 
10. $10, © poſſible to conceive that matter, either. 
| © with or without motion, could have 
« originally in and from it ſelf Percep- 

« tion and Knowledge.” And having in 
that Chapter eſtabliſh'd this Truth, That 
there 1s an eternal immaterial knowing 
Being, I think no body but your Lordſhip 
could have imputed to me the doubting, 
that there was ſuch a Being, becauſe I fay 

- in another place, Þ and to another pur- 
 * poſe, © It is impoſlible for us by the con- 
« templation of our own Ideas, without 
Revelation, to diſcover, whether Omni- 
potency has not given to ſome Syſtems 
of Matter fitly diſpoſed, a power to 
perceive and think, or elſe joined and 


i fixed 
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« fixed to Matter ſo diſpoſed, a thinking 
« immaterial Subſtance : It being in re- 
© ſpe&t of our Notions, not much more 
© remote from our Comprehenſions to con- 
& ceive, that God can, if he pleaſes, ſu- 
« peradd to our Idea of Matter a Facul- 
& ty of Thinking, than that he ſhould 
& ſuperadd-to it another Subſtance, with 
* a faculty of Thinking.” From my fay- 
ing thus, That God (whom I have proved 
to be an immaterial Being) by his Omni- 
potency, may, for ought we know, ſuper- 
add to ſome parts of Matter a faculty of 
Thinking, it requires ſome skill for any 
one to repreſent me as your Lordſhip does 
here, as one ignorant or doubtful whether 
Hatter may not think; to that degree, that 
I am not certain, or I do not believe that 
there is a Principle above Matter and Motion 
mn the World, and conſequently all Revelation 
may be nothing but the effetts of an exalted 
Fancy, or the heats of a diſordered Imagina- 
tion, as Spinoſa affirm?d. For thus I, or 
ſome Body elſe (whom I deſire your Lord- 
ſhip to produce) ſtands painted in this your 
Lordſhip's Argument from the ſuppoſition 
of a Divine Revelation, which your Lordſhip 
brings here to prove, That the defining of 
Knowledge, as I do, to conliſt in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of Ideas, weakens the Credibility of the Arti- 
cles of the Chriſtian Faith, 

But if your 'Lordſhip thinks it fo dan- 
gerous a Poſition to fay, ©* It is not much 
« harder for us to conceive, that God 

L 4 5 can, 
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_y if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to Matter | 
a faculty of Thinking, than that he 
ſhould ſuperadd to it another Subſtance 7 
© with a faculty of Thinking. ? (which | 
is the utmoſt I have ſaid concerning the | 
faculty of Thinking in Matter.) I hum- Þ 
bly conceive it would be more. to your pur- | 
Poſe to prove, That the infinite, omnipo- 
tent Creator of all Things, our of nothing, 
cannot, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to ſome 
parcels of Matter, diſpoſed as he ſees fit, 
a faculty of Thinking, which the reſt of 
Matter has not ;z rather than to repreſent 
me, with that Candour your Lordſhip does, 
as one, who ſo far makes Matter a Think- 
Ing thing, as thereby to queſtion the be- 
ing of 4 Principle above Matter and Motion in 
the World, and conſequently to take away 
all Revelation, which how natural and ge- 
nuine a Repreſentation it is of my Senſe, 
expreſſed in the Paſſages of my Eſſay, 
which I have above ſet down, I humbly 
ſubmit to the Reader's Judgment and 
your -Lordſhip's Zeal for Truth to-deter- 
mine; and ſhall not ſtay to examin whe- 
ther Man may not have an-exalted Phancy, 
and the beats of a diſorder'd Imagination, equal- 
ly overthrowing Divine Revelation, tho? 
the power of Thinking be placed only in 
an immaterial Subſtance : 
- | come now to the ſequel of your Major, 
which is this: 
If one who places Certainty in the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of Ideas, dots 
aot know bat Marter TY "Ts then whoever: 
70 | | >: 2] pieces 
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places Certainty ſo, cannot believe there is an 
immaterial intelligent Being in the World, 8 © 
The conſequence here, is from does not 


to-cannet, which I cannot but wonder to 


find in an Argument of your Lordſhips. 
For he that does not to Day believeor know, 
that Matter cannot be ſo ordered by God's 
Omnipotency as to think (if that ſubverts 
the belief of an immaterial intelligent Being 
in the World) may know or believe it to 
Morrow, or if he ſhould never know or 
believe it, yet others who define Know- 
ledge as he does, may know or delieve it. 
Unleſs your Lordſhip can prove, that it 
is impoſlible for any one, who defines 
Knowledge, to conſiſt in the perception of 
the agreement or diſagreement of Ideas, to 
know or believe, that Matter cannot Think. 
Bat this, as I remember, your Lordſhip has 
not any where attempted to prove. And 


yet without this, your Lordſhip's way of 


Reaſoning 1s no more, than to argue, that 
one carnnor do a thing becauſe another does 
not doit. And yet upon this ſtrange con- 
ſequence 1s built all that your Lordſhip 
brings here to prove, that my definition of 
Knowledge, weakens the credibility of Articles 
of Faith, VN. g. | | | 

It weakens the credibility of this fanda- 
mental Article of Faith, that there is a God! 
How ſo? Becauſe I who have ſo defined 


Knowledge, ſay in my Eſſay, * © That*8B. 4.C. 
© the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of any 11. $ 1- 


&« other thing [but of God] we can have 
& only by Senſation, For there being no 
ES. 7 TN os 
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<« neceſſary connexion of real Exiſtence with 
© any Idea a Man hath in his Memory, nor 
&« of any other Exiſtence but that of God, 
& with the Exiſtence of any particular Man ; 
<* no particular Man can know the Exiſtence 
« of any other Being, but only when by 
* aQual operating upon him, it makes it 
&« ſelf perceived by him, For the having 
© the Jdea of any thing in our Mind, no 
<< more proves the Exiſtence of that thing, 
<« than the Picture of a Man evidences his 
«© Being in the World, or the Viſions of 
*© a Dream, make thereby a true Hiſtory. "? 
For ſo are the Words of my Book, and not 
as your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to ſet 
them down here; Þ and they were well 
choſen by your Lordſhip, to ſhew, that 
the way of Ideas would not do. i. e. In my 
way by Ideas; I cannot prove there is a 
God. 

But ſuppoſing I had ſaid in that place, 
or any other, that which would hinder 
the proof of a God, as I have not, might 
I not ſee my Error, and alter or renounce 
that Opinion without changing my defini- 
tion of Knowledge ? Or could not another 
Man who defined Knowledge, as I do, avoid 
Thinking as your Lordſhip ſays, I fay, That 
no Idea proves the Exiſtence of the thing with- 
out it ſelf, and ſo be able, notwithſtanding 
my ſaying ſo, to prove that there is a 
God? 


Again, your Lordſhip argues that my de- 
finition of Knowledge, weakens the cre- 
dibility of the Articles of Faith : Becauſe it 
takes 
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| takes away Revelation 3 and your Proof of 
” that is, becauſe 7 do not know whether Mat- 
” ter may not Think, 

2 The ſame ſort of Argumentation your 
} Lordſhip goes on with in the next Page, * 
| where you ſay, Again, before there can be 
any ſuch thing as aſſurance of Faith upon divine 
Revelation , there muſt be a Certainty as to 


* Þ. 30s 


Senſe and Tradition ;, for there can be no Re- 


| velation pretended now, without immediate In- 

ſpiration and the Baſis of our Faith js a Re- 
velation contained in an antient Book, whereof 
the parts were delivered at diſtant times, but 
conveyed down to us by 4n univerſal Tradition. 
But now, what if my grounds of Certainty can 
give us n0 aſſurance as to theſe Things ? Tour 
Lordſhip ſays you do not mean, That they can- 
not demonſtrate matters of Fatt, which it were 
moſk unreaſonable to expett, but that theſe 
Grounds of Certainty make all things uncertain 
for your Loraſhip thinks you have proved, That 
this way of Ideas cannot give 4 ſatisfaftory 
Account, as to the Exiſtence of the plaineſt Ob- 
je&s of the Senſe ; becauſe Reaſon cannor per- 
celve the conneCtion between the Objects and 
the Ideas: How then can we arrive to any 
Certainty in perceiving thoſe Obje&s by their 
Ideas ? 

All the force of which Argument lies in 
this, that I have ſaid (or am ſuppoſed to 
have ſaid, or to hold, for that 1 ever ſaid 
ſo, I do not remember) That Reaſon cannot 
perceive the conneftion between the Objefts and 
the Iazas: Ergo, whoever holds that Know- 
ledge confiſts in the perception of the agree- 
| | ment 


T1963 

ment or diſagreement of Ideas, cannot have 
any aſſurance of Faith upon djvine Revela- 
tion. , 
My Lord, let that Propoſition, viz. That 

Reaſori cannot perceive the conne&tion between | 
the Objefts and the Ideas, be mine as much | 
as your Lordſhip pleafes, and let it be as 
inconſiſtent as you pleaſe, with the aſſurance 
of Faith upon divine Revelation, How will it 
' follow from thence, that the placing of 
Certainty in the perception of the agree- 
merit or diſagreement of Ideas, is the Cauſe, 
that there cannot be any ſuch thing as the aſſu- 
rance of Faith upon divine Revelation to any 
Body ? Though I who hold Knowledge to 
confilt in the perception of the agreement 
and diſagreement of Ideas, have the Mil 
fortune to run into this Error, viz, That 
Reaſon cannot perceive the connefion between 
the Objets and the Ideas, which is inconſiſtent 
with the aſſurance of - Faith upon divine Revela- 
tion, yet it 1s not neceſſary that all others 
who with me hold, that Certainty conſiſts 
in the perception of the agreement or diſa- 
greement of Ideas, ſhonld alſo hold, That 
Reaſon cannot perceive the connettion between 
the Objefts and the Ideas, or that 1 my ſelf 
ſhould always hold it: Unleſs your Lord- 
ſhip will ſay, that whoever places Certain- 
ty, as Ido, in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of Ideas, muſt neceſſa- 
rily hold all the Errors that I ds, which 
are inconſiſtent with or weaken the belief 
of any Article of Faith; and hold them in- 
corrigibly., Which has as much conſe- 
St | quence 


of them, whether you mean Kxowledge, or 
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quence as if I ſhonld argue, that ' becauſe 


your Lordſhip who lives at Worceſter does 
= ſometime miſtake in quoting me, therefore 


no Body who lives at Worceſter can quote my 


E Words right, or your Lordſhip can never 
EF mend your wrong Quotations. ' For, my 
| Lord, the holding Certainty to conſiſt in 
| the perception of the agreement or difagree- 
| ment of Ideas, is no more a neceſflary canſe 
{ of holding thoſe erroneous Propoſitions , 


which your Lordſhip imputes to me, as 
weakening the credibility of the mentioged 
Articles of Faith, than the place of your 
Lordſhip's dwelling is a neceſſary cauſe of 
wrong Quoting. 

I ſhall not here go about to trouble your 
Lordſhip with Divining again, what may 
be your Lordſhip's preciſe Meaning in ſe- 
yeral of the Propoſitions contained in the 
Paſſage above ſet down, eſpecially that re- 
markably ambiguous and to me obſcure 


| -one, wiz. There muſt be a Certainty as to 


Senſe and Tradition. [I fear I] have waſted 
too much of your Lordſhip's, and my Rea- 
der's time in that imployment already, and 
there would be no end, if I ſhould endeavour 
to explain whatever I am at a loſs about, 
the determined Senſe of, in any of your 
Lordſhip's Expreſſions. 

Only I will crave leave to beg my Rea- 
der to obſerve, That in this firſt Head, * 
which we are upon, your Lordſhip has uſed 
the Terms Certain and Certainty near T wen- 
ty times, but without determining in any 


the 


* 
31 
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the full aſſurance of Faith, or any degree of 
Believing ; though it be evident, that in| 
theſe Pages your Lordſhip uſes Certainty for | 
all theſe Three. Which ambiguous uſe of the 
main Word in that Diſcourſe, cannot but | 
render your Lordſhip's Senſe clear and per- | 
ſpicuous, and your Argument very cogent; | 
and no doubt will do ſo to any one, who | 
w1ll be but at the pains to reduce that one 
Word toa clear determined Senſe all through 
theſe few Paragraphs. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, Have not all Man- 
kind who have talked of matters of Faith allow- 
ed a Certainty of Faith, as well as a Certainty 
of Knowledge ? Anſw, But did ever any one 
of all that Mankind allow it as a tolerable 
way of ſpeaking, that believing in general (for 
which your Lordſhip has uſed it) which 
contains in it the loweſt degree of Faith, 
ſhould be called Certainty ? Conld he who 
ſaid, F Believe Lord, help my Unbelief, or 
any one who is weak 472 Faith, or of little 
Faith, be properly be ſaid to be certain, or 
de dubio certus of what he believes, but 
with a weak degree of Aſſent? I ſhall not 
queſtion what your Lordſhip's great Learn- 
ing may Authorize: But I imagine every 
one hath not skill, or will not aſſume the 
liberty to ſpeak ſo. | | 
If a Witneſs before a Judge asked vpon 
his Oath, whether he were certain of ſuch 
a thing, ſhonld anſwer yes, he was cer- 
tain; and upon farther demand, ſhould 
give this account of his Certainty, Thar he 
beizeved it ; would he not make the _ 
ana 
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and Auditors believe ſtrangely of him ? For 
to ſay that a Man is certain, when he bare- 
ly believes, and that perhaps with no 
great Aſſurance of Faith, is to ſay that he 
is certain, Where he owns an Uncertainty, 
For he that ſays he barely believes, ac- 
knowledges that he Aſſents to a Propoſi- 
tion as true, upon bare probability. And 
where any one Aſfſents thus to any Propo- 
ſition, his Aſſent excludes not a poſlihility 
that it may be otherwiſe; and wherein any 
one's Judgment there is a poſſibility to 
be otherwiſe, there one cannot deny but 
there 1s ſome Uncertainty ; and the leſs 
cogent the Probabilities appear, upon which 
he Aſſents, the greater the Uncertainty. 
So that all barely probable Proofs, which 
procure Aſſent, always containing ſome 
viſible poſſibility that it may be otherwiſe 
(or elſe it would be demonſtration) and 


| conſequently the weaker the Probability 


appears, the weaker the Aſſent, and the 
more the Uncertainty : It thence follows, 
that where there is ſuch a mixture of Un- 
certainty, there a Man is ſo far uncer- 
tain z and therefore to ſay, That a Man 
is certain where he barely believes or aſ- 
ſents but weakly, though he does believe, 
ſeems to me to ſay, That he is certain and 
uncertain together. But though bare Be- 
lief always include ſome degrees of Un- 


| certainty, yet it does not therefore neceſ- 


larily include any degree of wavering, the 
evidently ſtrong probability may as ſtea- 
dily determine the Man to Aſent to the 
Truth, © 
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Truth, or make him take the Propoſition 


for true, and a& accordingly, as Know- | 


ledge makes him ſee or be certain that it is 
true. And he that doth ſo, as to Truths 
reveal'd in the Scripture, . will ſhew his 
Faith by his Works; and has, for ought 
I can ſee, all the Faith neceſſary to a Chri- 
ſtian, and requir'd to Salvation. 

My Lord, when I conſider the . length 


of my Aniwer here, to theſe few Pages of | 


your 'Lordſhip's, I cannot but bemoan my 
own dulneſs, and own my unfitneſs to 
deal with fo learned an Adverſary as your 
Lordſhip in Controverſie: For I know 
not how to anſwer but to a Propofition of 
a determin'd Senſe. Whilſt it is vagne and 
uncertain in a general or equivocal uſe of 
any of the Terms, I cannot tell what to 
ſay to it, 1 know not. but ſuch compre- 
henſive ways of exprefling ones ſelf, may 
do well enough in declamatioa; but in 
reaſoning, there can be no judgment made 
till one can get to ſome poſitive determined 
Senſe of the Speaker; If your Lordſhip had 
pleaſed to have condeſcended ſo far to 
my low Capacity, as to have delivered 
your meaning, here determined, to any 


- one of the Senſes above ſet down, or any o- 


ther, that you may have in theſe Words, 
I gather'd them from ; it would have ſaved 
me a great deal of writing, and your Lord- 
ſhip loſs of time in reading. I ſhould not 
ſay this here to your Lordſhip,” were It 
only in this one place that I find this in- 
convenience. It is every where in all your 
Lordfſhip's 
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Lordſhip's Reaſonings, that my want of 
Underſtanding cauſes me this difficulty, 


| and againſt my Will multiplies the words 


of my Anſwer. For notwithſtanding all 
that great deal that I have already faid to 
theſe few Pages of your Lordſhip's; yet 


| my defence is not clear, and ſet in _its due 
| light, unleſs I ſhew in particular of every 
{ one of thoſe Propoſitions (ſome whereof 
| I admit as true, others 1 deny as not ſo) 
{ that it will not prove what is to be proved, 
| viz. That my placing of Knowledge in the 


Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 


{ ment of Ideas, leſſens the credibility of any 


Article of Faith, which it had before. 
Your Lordſhip having done with the 

Fundamental Articles of Natural Religion, 

you come in the next place to thoſe of Re- 


| velation, to enquire, as your Lordſhip ſays, 
| Þ Whether thoſe who embrace the Articles of Þ p. 31» 
| Faith, in the way of Ideas, can retain their 
| Certainty of thoſe Articles, when theſe Ideas 
| are quitted, What this Enquiry is [ know 


not very well, becauſe I neither underſtand 
what It is to imbrace Articles of Faith in 
the way of Ideas, nor know what your Lord- 
ſhip means by retaining their Certainty of 
thoſe Articles, when theſe Ideas are quitted. 
But *tis no ſtrange thing for my ſhort 
Sight, not always diſtintly to diſcern 
your Lordſhip's meaning : Yet here I pre- 
ſume to know that this is the thing 
to be proved, viz. That my definition of 
Knowledge does not leave to the Articles of 
the Chriſtian Faith, the ſame credibility they had 

M. before, 


* p. 22, 
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before. The Articles your Lordſhip in» | 
ſtances in are, a 

I. The Reſurretion of the dead. And | 
here your Lordſhip proceeds juſt in the ſame |} 
method of arguing, as you did in the for- Þ 
mer; your Lordſhip brings ſeveral Paſlages | 
concerning Identity out of my Eſſay, which | 
you ſuppoſe inconſiſtent with the belief | 
of the Reſurre&ion of the ſame Body; | 
and this is your Argument to prove | 
that my defining of Knowledge to conſiſt | 
in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Ideas, *©* alters the Founda- 
© t:0ns of this Article of Faith, and leaves 1t not 
© the ſame credibility it had before.” Now, 
my Lord, granting all that your Lordihip has 
here * quoted out of my Chapter of /denriry 
and diverſity, to be as falſe as your Lord- 
ſhip pleaſes, and as inconſiſtent as your 
Lordſhip would have it, with the Article 
of the Reſurreftion from the dead ; nay, 
granting all the reſt of my whole Eſſay to 


_ be falſe, how will it follow from thence, 


that the placing Certainty in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of Ideas, weakens the credibility. of this Ar- 
ticle of Faith, That the dead ſhall riſe? Let 
it be, that I who place Certainty in the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas am guilty of Errors, that 
weaken the credibility of this Article of Faith, 
others who place Certainty in the ſame 
Perception, may not run into thoſe Errors, 
and ſo not have their belief of this Article 


at all ſhaken. 
Your 
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Your Lordſhip therefore, by all the long 


diſcourſe you have made here againſt my 
Notion of Perſonal Identity, to prove that it 
weakens the credibility of the ReſurreFion of the 
acad ;, ſhould you have proved it never ſo 
clearly, has not, I humbly conceive, ſaid 
therein any one word towards the proving, 
That my definition of Knowledge weakens 
the creaibility of this Article of Faith. For 
this, my Lord, is the Propolition to be 
proved, as your Lordſhip cannot but re- 
member, if you pleaſe to recollect, what is 
{aid in your 21ſt and following Pages, and 
what in the 95th Page of my ſecond Let- 
ter, quoted by your Lordſhip, it was de- 
ligned as an anſwer to, And ſo I pro- 
ceed to the next Articles of Faith your 
Lordſhip inſtances in. Your Lordſhip 
ſays, * 


2. The next Articles of Faith which my NNo« * P. 44» 


tion of Ideas 1s inconſiſtent with, are 10 leſs 
than thoſe of the Trinity and the Incarnation 
of our Saviour, Where I muſt humbly crave 
leave to obſerve to your Lordſhip, that in 
this ſecond Head here, your Lordſhip has 
changed the Queſtion from my Norton of 
Certainty, to my Notion of Ideas. For the 
Queſtion, as I have often had occaſion to 
obſerve to your Lordſhip, 1s, Whether my 
Notion of Certainty, i. e. my placing of 
Certainty in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, alters the 
Foundation, and leſſens the credibility of 
any Article of Faith ? This being the Que- 
{tion between your Lordſhip and me, ougey 

M 2 
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I humbly conceive, moſt eſpecially to have 
been kept cloſe to in this Article of rhe 
Trinity; becauſe *twas upon the account 
of my Notion of Certainty as prejudicial to 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, that my Book 
was firſt brought into this Diſpute. But 
your Lordſhip offers nothing, that I can find, 
to prove, That my definition of Know- 
ledge or Certainty, does any way leſſen the 
credibility of either of the Articles here 
mentioned, unleſs your inliſting ypon ſome 
ſuppoſed Errors of mine about Nature and 
Perſon, muſt be taken for proofs of this 
Propoſition, That my definition of Cer- 
tainty leſſens the credibility of the Articles 
of the Trinity, and our Saviour*s Incarnation. 
And then the Anſwer I have already given 
to the ſame way of Argumentation uſed 
by your Lordſhip, concerning the Arti- 
cles of 4 God, Revelation, and the Reſurre- 
&1on, I think may ſuffice. 

Having, as I beg leave to think, ſhewn 
that your Lordſhip has not in the leaſt 
proved this Propoſition, That the placing 
of Certainty in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, weakens 
the credibility of any one Article of Faith, 
which was your former Accuſation againſt 
this (as your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call it) 
new Method of Certainty, of ſo dangerous con- 
ſequence to that Article of Faith which your 
Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend; and all 
that your terrible Repreſentation of it b:- 
ing, as I humbly conceive, come to juſt no- 
thing. I come now to vindicate my _ 
rom 
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from your new Accufation in your laſt Let- 
ter, and to ſhew that you no more prove 
the Paſſages you alledge out of my Z/ſay 
to have any inconſiſtency with the Articles 
of Chriſtian Faith you oppoſe them to, 
than you have proved by them, That my 
definition of Knowledge weakens the cre- 
dibility of any of thoſe Articles. 

I. The Article of Chriſtian Faith your 
Lordſhip begins with, 1s that of the Reſar- 
reftion of the dead; and concerning that 


you ſay, | The Reaſon of believing the Re- | P. 32. 


ſurrettion of the ſame Body upon my Grounds, 
is from the Idea of Identity. Anſw. Give me 
leave, my Lord, to ſay that the Reaſon of 
believing any Article of the Chriſtian Faith 
(ſuch as your Lordſhip is here ſpeaking of) 
to me and upon my Grounds, is its being 
a part of Divine Revelation : Upon this 
Ground I helieved it before I either writ 
that Chapter of /dentiry and Diverſity, and 
before I ever thought of thoſe Propoſitions 
which your Lordſhip quotes out of that 
Chapter, and upon the ſame Ground I be- 
lieve it ſtill ; and not from my Idea of Iden- 
tity, This ſaying of your Lordihip's there- 
fore, being a Propoſition neither ſelf-evi- 
dent, nor allowed by me to be true, . re- 
mains to be proved. So that your Foun- 
dation failing all your large Superſtrutture 
built thereon, comes to nothing. 

But my Lord, before we go any farther, 
I crave leave humbly to repreſear to your 
Lordſhip, That I thought you nndertook 


to make out that my Notion of Ideas was 
M 3 nc0n- 
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inconſiſtent with the Articles of the Chriſtian 
Faith. But that which your Lordſhip in- 
ſtances in here 1s not, that I yet know, 
an Article of the Chriſtian Faith. The Re- 
ſarref1on of the dead, | acknowledge to be 
an Article of the Chriſtian Faith : But that 
the Reſurreition of the Came Body, in your 
Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame Body, is an Ar- 
ticle of the Chriſtian Faith, is what I con- 
feſs, I do not yet know. 

In the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, 
are contained all the Articles of the Chriſtian 
Faith ) 1 find our Saviour and the Apoltles 
to preach the Reſurreftion of the Dead, and 
the Keſurre&ion from the dead in many 
places : But I do not remember any place, 
where the Reſurre&:on of the ſame Body, is 
Nay, which is ve- 
Ty remarkable in the Caſe, I do not remem- 
ber in any place of the New Teſtament 
(where the general Reſurrection at the Jaſt 
Day 1s ſpoken of) any ſuch Expreſlion as 
the Reſurrettion of the Body, much leſs of the 
ſame Body. 

I fay the general Reſurrection at the laſt 
Day : Becauſe where the Reſurrection of 
ſome particular Perſons preſently upon our 
Saviour*s Reſurrection is mentioned, the 
Words are, * The Graves were opened and 
many Bodies of Saiits, which ſlept, aroſe and 
Came ont of the Graves after his Reſurreftion, 
and went into the Holy City, and appeared to 
many: Of which peculiar way of ſpeaking 
of this ReſurreQtion, the Paſlage it ſelf gives 
a Reaſon in theſe Words, appeared to many, 
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i.e. Thoſe who flept, appeared, io as to be 
known to be riſen. But this could not be 
known, unleſs they brought with them the 
Evidence, that they were thoſe who had 
been dead, whereof there were theſe two 
Proofs, their Graves were opened, and 
their Bodies not only gone out of them, but 
appeared to be the ſame to thoſe who had 
known them formerly alive, and knew them 
to be dead and buried. For if they had 
been thoſe who had been dead ſo long, that 
all who knew them once alive, were now 
gone, thoſe to whom they appeared might 
have known them to be Men ; but could 
not have known they were riſen from the 
dead : Becauſe they never knew they had 
been dead. All that by their appearing 
they could have known, was that they were 
ſo many living Strangers, of whoſe Reſur- 
rection they knew nothing. *'Twas ne- 
ceſlary therefore, that they ſhould come in 
ſuch Bodies, as might in make and ſize, &c, 
appear to be the ſame they had before, that 
they might be known to thoſe of their Ac- 
qualntance, whom they appeared to. And 
It is probable they were ſuch as were newly 
dead, whoſe Bodies were not yet diſſolved 
and diſſipated, and therefore *ris particu- 
larly ſaid here (differently from what is ſaid 
of the general ReſurreCtion) that their Bodies 
aroſe : Becauſe they were the ſame, that 
were then lying in their Graves, the Mo- 
ment before they roſe. 

But your Lordſhip endeavours to prove 


it muſt be the ſame Body : And let us grant, 
M 4 that 
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that your Lordſhip, nay and others too, 
think you have proved it mf be the ſame 
Body, will you therefore ſay, that he holds 
what is inconſiſtent with an Article of Faith, 
who having, never ſeen this your Lord- 
ſhip's interpretation of the Scripture, nor 
your Reaſons for the ſame Body, in your 
ſenſe of ſame Body ; or, if he has ſeen them, 
yet not underſtanding them, or not percetv- 
ing the force of them, believes what the 
Scripture propoſes to him, viz. That at the 
laſt Day, the dead ſhall be raiſed, without de- 
termining whether it ſhall be with the very 
ſame Bodies or no ? | 

I know your Lordſhip pretends not to 


erect your particular interpretations of 


Scripture, into Articles of Faith; and if 
you do not, He that believes the dead jb all 
be raiſed, believes that Article of Faith, 
which the Scripture propoſes: And cannot 
be accuſed of holding any thing inconſiſtent 


with it, if it ſhould happen, that what he 


holds 1s inconſiſtent with another Propofiti- 
on, viz. . That the dead ſhall be raiſed with 
the ſame Boaies, in your Lordſhip's Senſe, 
which 1 do not find propoſed in Holy 
Writas an Article of Faith. 

But your Lordſhip argues, it muſt be the 


+ P. 34+ ſame Body which as you explain ſame Body Þ 
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7s not the ſame individual particles of Matter, 
which were united at the point of Death. Nor 
the ſame particles of Matter, that the Sinner 
had at the time of the Commiſſion of his Sins. 
But that it muſt be the ſame material Subſtance 
which was vitally united to the Soul here, i. e. 

h as 
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as I underſtand it, the ſame individual par- 
ticles of Matter, which were, ſometime or 
| other during his Life here, vitally united 
| to his Soul. 

' Your firſt Argument to prove, that 
\ muſt be the ſame Body in this Senſe of the 


| ſame Body, is taken Þ from theſe Words | p. 37: 
{ of our Saviour. * All that are inthe Graves * 5 John 
' ſhall bear his Voice, and ſhall come forth. From 28. 294 


whence your Lordſhip argues, That theſe 
Words, all that are in their Graves, relates 
to 10 other Subſtance, than what was united to 
the Soul in Life; becauſe a different Subſtance 
cannot be ſaid to be in the Graves, and to come 
out of them. Which Words of your Lord- 
ſhips, if they prove any thing, prove, that 
the Soul too is lodg'd in the Grave, and 
raiſed out of it at the laſt Day. For your 
Lordſhip ſays, Car a different Subſtance be 
ſaid to be in their Graves and come out of them £2 
So that according to this interpretation of 
theſe Words of our Saviour ; No other Sub- 
ſtance being raiſed, but what hears his 
Voice, and 70 other Subſtance hearing his 
Voice, but what being called comes out of 
the Grave, and 70 other Subſtance coming 
out of the Grave, but what was in the Grave, 
any one mult conclude, that the Soul, un- 
leſs it be in the Grave, will make no part 
of the Perſon that is raiſed, unleſs, as your 


Lordſhip argues againſt me, | Tou can make + p, 37. 


it out, that a Subſtance which never was in the 
Grave may come out of it, or that the Soul 
is no Subſtance. 


But 
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But ſetting aſide the Subſtance of the Soul, 
another thing that will make any one donbt, 
whether this your Interpretation of our Sa- 
viour's Words be neceſlarily to be received 
as their true Senſe, is, That it will not be 
very caſily reconciled to your ſaying, * you 
do not mean by the ſame Body, The ſame 
individual Particles which were united at the 
peint of Death. And yet by this Interpre- 
tation of our Saviour's Words, you can mean 
no other Particles, but ſuch as were united 
at the Point of Death: Becauſe you mean 
no. other Subſtance, but what comes out of 
the Grave, and no Subſtance, no particles 
come out you ſay, but what were zz the Grave, 
and | think your Lordſhip will not fay thar 
the Particles that were ſeperate from the 
Body by perſpiration, before the point of 
Death, were laid up in the Grave. 

But your Lordſhip, -I find, has an Anſwer 
to this, | viz. That by comparing this with 
other places you find, that the Words, [of our 
Saviour above quoted] are to be underſtood 
of the Subſtance of the Body, to which the Soul 
was un.ted, and not to (1 ſuppoſe your Lord- 
ſhip writ of) thoſe individual Particles, 1. e. 
thoſe individual Particles that are in the Grave, 
at the Reſurreaion. For ſo they muſt be 
read to make your Lordſhip's Senſe entire, 
and to the purpoſe of your Anſwer here: 
And then methinks this laſt Senſe of our 
Saviour's Words given by yorr Lordſhip, 


-wholly overturns the Senſe which you have 


given of them above, where from thoſe 
Words you preſs the belief of the Reſur- 
rection 
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| reftion of the ſame Body, by this ſtrong 
| Argument, that a Szbſtance could not upon 
| hearing the Voice of Chriſt, come out of the 


Grave, which was never in the Grave, There 


| (as far as I can underſtand your Words) 


your Lordſhip argues, that our Saviour's 


Words mult be underſtood of the Particles 


in the Grave, zleſs, as your Lordſhip ſays, 
one can make it out that a Subſtance which never 
was inthe Grave, may come out of it. And 
here your Lordſhip expreſly ſays, That our 
Saviour's Words are to be underſtood of the Sub- 
ſtance of that Body, to which the Soul was 
[at any time] united, and not to thoſe individual 
Particles that are in the Grave, Which put 
together ſeems to me to ſay, That our Sa- 
viour's Words are to be underſtood of thoſe 
Particles only that are in the Grave, and not 
of thoſe Particles only which are in the 
Grave, but of others alſo which have at any 
time been vitally united to the Sonl, but ne- 
ver were in the Grave. 

The next Text your Lordſhip brings to 


make the Reſurre&tion of the ſame Body, in * 2 Cor. 
your Senſe, an Article of Faith, are theſe 5: 20: 


Words of St. Paul, * For we muſt all appear 
before the Fudgment Seat of Chriſt, that every 
one may receive the things done in his Body, 


according to that he hath done, whether it be + v, 2g. . 
_ good or bad. To which your Lordſhip ſub- 


joins - this Queſtion. Car theſe Words be 
underſtood of any other material Subſtance, but 
that Body in wyich theſe things were done ? 
Anſw. A Man may ſuſpend his determining 
the meaning of the Apoſtle to be, that a 
= | SIN- 


Cane 5 


Sinner ſhall ſuffer for his Sins in the very | 


ſame Body, wherein he committed them : | 


Becauſe St. Paul does not ſay he ſhall have | 
the very ſame Body, when he ſuffers, that | 
he had when he ſinn'd. The Apoftle fays, 
indeed done i» his Body. The Body he had, | 
and did things in at Five or Fifteen, was no Þ 
doubt his Body, as much as that, which he F 
did things in at Fifty was his Body, though | 
his Body were not the very ſame Body at | 
thoſe different Ages : And ſo will the Body, | 
» Which he ſhall have after the ReſurreCion, |Þ 
be his Body, though it be not the very ſame 
with that, which he had at Five or Fifteen 
or Fifty. He that at Threeſcore is broke 
on the Wheel, for a Murder he committed 
at Twenty, is puniſhed for what he did in 
his Body, though the Body he has, 7. e. his 
Body at Threeſcore, be not the ſame, 7. c. 
made up of the ſame individual Particles of 
Matter, that that Body was, which he hadq 
Forty Years before. When your Lordſhip 
has reſolved with your ſelf, what that ſame 
immutable he is, which at the laſt Judgment 
ſhall receive the things done in hz Body, 
your Lordſhip will eafily ſee, that the Bo- 
dy he had, when an Embryo in the Womb, 
when a Child playing in Coats, when a 
Man marrying a Wife, and when Bed-rid 
dying of a Conſumption, and at laſt, which 
he ſhall have after the Reſurre&tion, are each 
of them his Body, though neither of them 
be the ſame Body, the one with the other. 
But farther to your Lordſhip's Queſtion, 


Can theſe Words be underſtood of any other ma- 
| | | terial 
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| terial Subſtance, but that Body in which theſe 
| things were done ? 1 Anſwer, theſe Words of 
| St. Paul may be underſtood of another material 


Subſtance, than that Body in which theſe thirgs 


| were done, becauſe your Lordſhip teaches 
| me, and pives-me a ſtrong Reaſon ſo to un- | 
{ derſtand them. Your Lordſhip fays, FT P: 34 


That you do not ſay the ſame Particles of Mat- 


| ter, which the Sinner had at the wery time of 
E the Commiſſion of his Sins, . ſhall be raiſed at the 
| laſt Day. And your Lordſhip gives this 
Reaſon for it. * For then along Sinner muſt * p. 25+ 


have a vaſt Body, conſidering the continual 


| ſpending of Particles by Perſpiration. Now, 


my Lord, if the Apoſtle's Words, as your 
Lordſhip would argue, cannot be underſtood 
of any other material Subſtance, but that Body, 
in which theſe things were done, and ho Body 
upon the removal or change of ſome of the 
Particles, that at any time makes it up is 
the ſame material Subſtance, or the ſame 
Body ; it will, 1 think, thence follow, that 
either the Sinner muſt have all the ſame in- 
dividual Particles vitally united to his Soul, 
when heis raiſed, that he had vitally united 
to his Soul; when he lin*d : Or elſe St. Paul's 
Words hefe cannot be underſtood to mean 
the ſame Body in which the things were done. 
For if there were other Particles of Matter 
in the Body, wherein the thing was done, 
than in that which is raiſed, that which is 
raiſed cannot be the ſame Body in which 
they were done : Unleſs that alone, which 
has juſt all the ſaine individual Particles 
when any aQtion 1s done, being the ſame 

Body 
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Body wherein it was done, that alſo, which | 
has not the ſame individual Particles wheres. | 
in that Action was done, can be the ſame | 


Body wherein it was done, which is in 
effect to make the ſame Body ſometimes to 


be the ſame, and ſometimes not the ſame, | 


Your Lordſhip thinks it ſuffices ro make 
the ſame Body to have not all ; but no other 
Particles of Matter, but ſuch as were ſome- 
time or other vitally united to the Soul 


before : But ſuch a Body made up of part | 


of the Particles ſometime or other vitally 
united to the Soul, is no more the ſame 
Body wherein the Actions were done in the 
diſtant parts of the long Sinner's life, than 
that is the ſame Body in which a quarter 


_ or half or three quarters, of the ſame Par- 


ticles, that made it up, are wanting. For 
example, A Sinner has acted here in his Bo- 
dy an hundred Years; he 1s raiſed at the 
laſt day, but with what Body ? The ſame 
ſays your Lordſhip, That he acted in, be- 
cauſe St. Paul ſays he mult recerve the things 
done in his Body? What therefore muſt his 
Body af the ReſurreQion conſiſt of ? Muſt 


it conſiſt of all the Particles of Matter, 


that have ever been vitally united to his 
Soul? For they, in Succeſlion, have all of 
them made up his Body, wherein he did 
theſe things: No, ſays your Lordſhip, F 
That would make his Body too v4ſt; it 
ſuffices to make the ſame Body in which the 
things were done, that it conſiſts of ſome 
of the Particles, and no other but fuch as 


were ſometime during his life, vitally _ 
E 
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{ ed to his Soul. But according to this ac- 
| count, his Body at the ReſurreCtion, being, 
| as your Lordſhip ſeems to limit it, near the 

| fame ſize it was in ſome part of his life, 


it will be no more the ſame Body in which the 
things were done in the diſtant parts of his 


| life, than that is the ſame Body, in which 


half or three quarters or more of the indi- 
vidual Matter that made it then up, 1s 
now wanting. For example, let his Body 
at 50 Years old conſiſt of a Million of 
parts; five hundred thouſand at leaſt of 
thoſe parts will be different from thoſe 
which made up his Body at 10 Years, and 
at an hundred. So that to take the nume- 
rical Particles, that made up his Body at 
5©, or any other ſeaſon of his lifey or to 
gather them promiſcuouſly out of thoſe 
which at different times have ſucceſſively 
been vitally united to his Soul, they will 
no more make the ſame Body, which was 
bis, wherein ſome of his Actions: were done, 
than that is the ſame Body, which has bur 
half the ſame Particles: And yet all your 
Lordſhip's Argument here for the ſame Bo- 
dy, is becauſe Sr. Paul ſays it muſt be his 
Body #7 which theſe things were d5ne; which 
it could not be, if any other Subſtance were 
Joined to it, i. e. if any other Particles of 
Matter made up the Body, which were not 
vitally united to the Soul, when the Action 
was done. 

Again, your Lordſhip ſays, * That you * p. 34 
do not ſay the ſame individual Particles {ſhall 
make up the Body at the ReſurreQion ] which 

were 
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were united at the point of death, for there 
muſt be a great alteration in them of a lingring 
Diſeaſe, as if @ fat Man falls into a Con- 


ſumption, 'Becauſe 'tis likely your Lordſhip 


thinks theſe Particles of a decrepir, waſt- 
ed, withered Body would be too few, or 
unfic to make ſuch a plump, ſtrong, vigo- 
rous, well-fiz'd Body, as it has pleaſed 
our Lordſhip to proportion out in your 

houghts to Men at the ReſurreQion; and 
therefore ſome ſma]l portion of the Par- 
ticles formerly united vitally to that Man's 
Soul, ſhall be re-aſſumed to make up his 
Body to the bulk your Lordſhip judges con- 
venient; but the greateſt part of them 
ſhall be lefr out to avoid the making his 
Body more vaſt than your Lordſhip thinks 
will be fit, as appears by theſe your Lord- 
ſhip's words immediately following, z. 
| That you do not ſay the ſame Particles the 
Sinner had at the very time of Commiſſion of 
his Sins, for then a long Sinner muſt have a 
vaſt Body. 

But then pray, my Lord, what muft an. 
Embryo do, who dying withia a few hours 
after his Body was vitally united to his 
Soul, has no Particles of Matter, which 
were formerly vitally united to it, to make 
up his Body of that ſize and proportion 
which your Lordſhip ſeems to require in 
Bodies at the Reſurrection ? Or muſt we 
believe he ſhall remain content with that 
fmall Pittance of Matter, and that yet im- 
perfe&t Body to Eternity ; becauſe it is an 
Article of Faith to believe the Reſurrefion 


of 
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of the very ſame Body ? 1. e. made up of 
only ſuch Particles, as haye been vitally 
united to the Sonl, For if it be ſo, as your 
Lordſhip ſays, * That life is the reſult of * p, 43; 
the Union of Soul and Body, it will follow 
That the Body of an Embryo dying in the 
Womb may be very little, not the thouſandth 
part of any ordinary Man. For ſince from 
the firſt .conception and beginning of for- 
mation 1t has life, and fe 3s the reſult of 
the Union of the Soul with the Body; an Ems 
bryo, that ſhall die either by the untime- 
ly death of the Mother, or by any other 
accident preſently after it has Life, muſt 
according to your Lordſhip's DoQtrin re- 
main a Man ndt an inch long to Eternity ; 
becauſe there are not Particles of Matter, 
formerly united to his Soul, to make him 
bigger; and no other can be made uſe of 
to that purpoſe: Though what greater 
congruity the Soul hath with any Particles 
of Matter, which were once vitally united to 
it, but are now ſo no longer; than it hath 
with Particles of Matter, which it was never 
united to, would be hard to determine, if 
that ſhould be demanded. _. 

By theſe, and not a few other the like 
conſequences, one may ſee what ſervice 
they do to Religion, and the Chriſtian Do- 
ctrin, who raiſe Queſtions, and make Ar- 
ticles of Faith about the Reſurrettion of the 
ſame Body, where the Scripture ſays no- 
thing of rhe ſame Body; or if it does, It 1s 
with no ſmall reprimand + to thoſe who Þ 1 Cor. 


make ſuch an enquiry. Burt ſome Man will an 35 
N ja * 
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ſay, How are the dead raiſed up? And with 
what Boay do they come? Thou Fool, that 
which thou ſoweſt is not quickned except 1t die 
And that which thou ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not 
that Body that ſhall be, but bare Grain, it may 
chance of Wheat or of ſome other Gramm, But 
God giveth it a Body as it bath pleaſed him. 
Words ] ſhould think ſufficient to deterr 
us from determining any thing for or a- 
gainlt the ſame Body veing raiſed at the 
laſt day. It ſuffices, that all the dead ſhall 
be raiſed, and every one appear and anſwer 
for the things done in this life, and receive 
according to the things he hath done in his 
Body, whether good or bad. He that be- 
Heves this, and has ſaid nothing inconſfi- 
ſtent herewith, I preſume may, and muſt 
be acquitted from being guilty of any thing 
znconſiſcent with the Article of the Reſurreftion 
of the dead. 

But your Lordſhip to prove the Reſurre- 
ion of the ſame Body to be an Article of Faith, 
farther asks, * How could it be ſaid, if any 
other Subſtance be joined to the Soul at the Re- 
ſurre&t1on, as its Body, that they were the things 
done in or by the Body? Anſw. Juſt as it may 
be ſaid of a Man at an hundred Years old, 
that hath then an other Subſtance joined to 


his Sen], than he had at twenty, that the 


Murder or Drunkenneſs he was guilty of 
at twenty, were tings done in the Body : How 
by the Body comes in here, I do not ſee. 
Your Lordſhip adds, And St. Paul's diſ- 
pute avout the manuer of raiſing the Body might 
foon bave eaecd, if there were no neceſſity of 
the 
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the ſame Body. Arnſw. When I underſtand 
what Argument there 1s in theſe Words to 
prove the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, 
without the mixture of one new Atom of 
Matter, I ſhall know what to ſay to it. 
In the mean time this [ underſtand, That 
St. Paul would have pur as ſhort an end to 
all diſputes about this Matter, if he had 
ſaid, That there was a ncceſſity of the ſame 
Body, or that it ſhould be the ſame Boay. 
The next Text of Scripture you bring 


for the ſame Body, is, * 1f there be no Re- * 2 Cor, 
ſarre&ion of the dead, then is not Chriſt raiſed. 15+ 16. 
From which your Lordſhip argues, Þ Jt + 9, 38. 


ſeems then other Bodies are to be raiſed as his 
was. I grant other cead, as certainly raif- 
ed as Chriſt was; for elſe his Reſurreftion 
would be of no nſe to Mankind. But I da 
not ſee how it follows, that they ſhall be 
raiſed with the ſame Body, as Chriſt was 
raiſed with the ſame Body, as your Lord- 
ſhip infers in theſe Words annexed 3 And 
can there be any doubt, whether his Boay was 
the ſame material Subſtance, which was united 
to his Soul before? ] anſwer, none at all; 
nor that it had juſt the ſame undiftinguiſh'd 
 Lineaments and Marks, yea, and the ſame 
Wounds that it had at the time of his death. 
If therefore your Lordſhip will argue from 
others Bodies being raiſed as his was, That 
they muſt keep proportion with his in ſame- 
neſs ; then we mult believe, that every Man 
ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Lineaments and 
other Notes of diſtinction he had at the time 
of his death, even with his Wounds yet 
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open, if he had any, becauſe our Saviour 
was 10 raiſed, which ſeems to me ſcarce 
reconci}able with what your Lordſhip ſays 
* of a fat Man falling into a Conſumption, and 


dying. 


But whether it will confiſt or no with 
your Lordſhip's meaning in that Place, this 
to me ſems a conſequence that will need 
to be better proved, viz. That our Bodies 
muſt be raiſed the ſame juſt as our Saviours 
was: Becauſe St, Paul ſays, If there be no 
Reſurref10n of the dead, then is not Chriſt riſen. 
For it may be a good conſequence Chriſt 1s 
riſen, and therefore there ſhall be a Re- 
ſurre&ion of the dead, and yet this may 
not be a good conſequence, Chriſt was raiſed 
with the ſame Body he had at his Death, 
therefore all Men ſhall be raiſed with the 
ſame Body they had at their Death, contra- 
ry to what your Lordſhip ſays concerning 
a fat Man dying of a Conſumption. But the 
Caſc 1 think far different betwixt our Sa- 
viour, and thoſe to be raiſed at the laſt 
Day. 

I. His Body ſaw not Corruption, and there- 
fore to give him another Body, new molded 
mixed with other Particles, which were 
not contained in it as it lay in the Grave, 
whole and entire as it was laid there, had 
been to deſtroy his Body to frame him a new 
one without any need. But why with the 
remaining Particles of a Man's Body long 
lince diſſolved and molder'd into Duſt and 
Atoms (whereof poſlibly a great part may 
have undergone variety of changes, and en- 
tred 
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tred into other concretions even in the Bo- 
dies of other Men) other new Particles of 
Matter mixed with them, may not ſerve 
to make his Body again, as well as the mix- 
ture of new and different. Particles of Mat- 
ter with the Old, did in the compaſs of his 
Life make his Body, I think no Reaſon can 
be given. 

This may ſerve to ſhew, why though the 
Materials of our Saviour's Body, were not 
changed at his ReſurreQion : Yet it does not 
follow, but that the Body of a Man dead and 
rotten in his Grave, or burnt, may at the 
laſt Day have ' ſeveral new Particles in it, 
and that without any inconvenience. Since 
whatever Matter is vitally united to hs Soul, 
is his Body, as much as is that, which was 
united to it when he was born, or in any 
Other part of his Life. 

2. In the next place, the ſize, ſhape, f1- 
gure and lineaments of our Saviour's Body, 
even to his Wounds into which doubting 
Thomas put his Fingers and his Hand, were 
to be kept in the raiſed Body of our Saviour, 
the ſame they were at his Death, to be a 
conviction to his Diſciples, to whom he 
ſhew*'d himſelf, and who were to be Wit- 
neſſes of his ReſurreQion, that their Maſter, 
the very ſame Man, was crucified, dead and 
buried, and raiſed again; and therefore he 
was handled by them, and Eat before them 
after he was riſen, to give them in all points 
full Satisfaction, that it was really he, the 
ſame, and not another, nor a Specter or Ape 


parition of him : Though I do not think your 
N 3 Lord- 
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Lordſhip will thence argue,that becauſe other s 
are to be raiſed as he was, therefore it is ne- 


 ceſſary to believe, that becauſe he Eat after 


his Reſurreftion, others at the laſt Day, 
ſhall Eat and Drink after they are raiſed 
from the dead, which ſeems to me as good 
an Argument, as becauſe his undiſſolved 
Body was raiſed out of the Grave, juſt as it 
there lay intire, without the mixture of 
any new Particles; therefore the corrupted 
and conſumed Bodies of the dead at the Re- 
ſurreCtion , ſhall be new framed only out 
of thoſe ſcatter'd Particles, which were 
once vitally unired to their Souls, without 
the leaſt mixture of any one ſingle Arom 
of new Matter. But at the laſt Day, when 
all Men are raiſed, there will be no need to 
be aſlured of any one particular Man's Re- 
ſurreftion. ?Tis enough that every one 
ſhall appear before the Judgement-ſeat of 
Chriſt, to receive according to what he had 
done in his former Life; but in what ſort 
of Body he ſhall appear, or of what Particles 
made up the Scripture, having ſaid nothing, 
but that it ſhall be a ſpiritual Boay raiſed in 
zncorruption, It is not for me to determine. 
Your Lordſhip asks, * were they [who 
ſaw our Saviour after his Reſurrection] wi:r- 
neſſes only of ſome material Subſtance then united 
z0 his Soul? In Anſwer, I beg your Lordſhip 
to conſider, whether you ſuppoſe our Sa- 
Viour was to be known to be the ſame Man 
(to the Witneſſes that were to ſee him, and 
teſtifie his Reſurre&ion) by his Sou], that 
could neither be ſeen, nor known to be the 
ſame; 
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{ fame; or by his Body, that could be ſeen, 
 __ and by the diſcernible ſtruqure and marks 
| of it, be known to be the ſame? When 
' your Lordſhip has reſolved that; all that 
* you fay in that Page, will anſwer it ſelf. 
But becauſe one Man cannot know anciher 
| to be the ſame, but by the outward viſihle 
” lineaments, and ſenſible marks he has been 
wont to be known and diſtinguiſhed by ; 
will your Lordſhip therefore argue, Thar 
_ the great Judge, at the laſt Day, wito gives 
to each Man, whom he raiſes, his new Body, 
ſhall not be able to know, who is who, un- 
| leſs he pive to every one of them a Eody, 
juſt of the ſame figure, fize and features, 
and made up of the very ſame individual 
Particles he had in his former Lite ? Whe- 
ther ſach a way of arguing for the Reſurrefti- 
072 of the ſame Body, to be a Article of Faith, 
contributes much to the ſtrengthening the 
credibility of the Article of the Reſurrection 
of the dead, I ſhall leave to the Judgannt 
of others. 
Farther, for the proving tre Reſurretion 
of the ſame Body, to be an Article of Faith, 
your Lordſhip ſays, | But the Apoſtle 11ſiſts T Þ: 49» 
101 the Reſurreftion of Chriſt, ot meerly 
as an Argument of the poſſibility of onrs, but 
of the Certainty of it ; * becauſe he roſe, as * 1 Cor: 
the Firſt-fruits ; Chriſt the Firſt fruits, af- 1552-23: 
terwards they that are Chriſts at his coming. 
Anſw. No doubt the Reſurrection of Chriſt, 
is a Proof of the certainty of our Reſurrection: 
But 1s 1t therefore a Proof of the Reſurre- | 
ftion of the ſee Body, conſiſting of the ame 3 
N 4 11 | 
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individual Particles which concurr'd to the 
making up of our Body here, without the 
mixture of any one other Particle of Matter ? 
I confeſs I ſee no ſuch conſequence. | 

But your Lordſhip goes on, | St. Paul 
was aware of the Objettions in Mens Minds, 
about the Reſurreftion of the ſame Body ;, and it 
is of great conſequence as to this Article, to 
ſhew upon what Grounds he proceeds. But ſome 
Man will ſay, How are the dead raiſed up, 
and with what Body do they come ? Firſt be. 
ſhews, That the ſeminal parts of Plants are 
wonderfully improved by the ordinary Providence 
of God, in the manner of their Vegetation. 
Anſw. 1 do not perfeqly underſtand, what 
it is for the ſerinal parts of Plants to be wons« 
aderfully improved by the ordjuary Providence 
of God, in the manner of their Vegetation : 
Or elſe perhaps I ſhould better ſee, how 
this here tends to the proof of the Reſur- 
rection of the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's 
Selle, | 

It continues, They Sow bare Grain of 
Wheat, or of ſome other Grain, but God 
giveth it a Body, as it hath pleaſed him, 
and to every Seed his own Body. Here, 


ſays your Lordſhip, is an Identity of the ma- 
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terial Subſtance ſuppoſed. It may beſo. But 
to me a diverſity of the material Subſtance, 
1, ce, of the component Particles is here ſup- 
poſed, or in dire& Words ſaid. For the 
Words of St. Paul taken all together, run 
thus, * That which thou ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not 
that Foay which ſhall be, but bare Grain, and 
io on, as your Lordſhip has ſet down the 

Te. 
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remainder of them. From which Words 
of St. Paul, the natural Argument ſeems 
to me to ſtand thus. If the Body that is 
put in the Earth in ſowing, 2s nor that Body 
which ſhall be, then the Body that is put in 
the Grave, zs zo that, 1. e. the ſame, Body 
that ſhall be. 

But your Lordſhip proves it to be the 
ſame Body, by theſe three Greek Words of 
the Text, 7? Yicy 5we which your Lordſhip 


interprets thus, f- That proper Body which + Pe. 40. 


belongs toit. Anſw. Indeed by thoſe Greek 
Words, 13 1oy 54a, whether our Tranſla- 
tors have rightly render'd them his own Bo- 
dy, or your Lordſhip more rightly, that 
proper Body which belongs to it, I formerly un- 
derſtood no more but this, that in the pro- 
duction of Wheat and other Grain from 
Secd, God continued every Species diſtinEt, 
ſo that from Grains of Wheat ſown, root, 
ſtalk, blade, ear and grains of Wheat were 
produced, and not thoſe of Barly ; and fo 
of the reſt, which I took to be the meaning 
of to every Seed his own Body, No ſays your 
Lordſhip, theſe Words prove, That to eve- 
ry Plant of Wheat, and to every Grain of 
Wheat produced in it is given, the proper 
Boay that belongs to it, isgthe ſame Body, 
with the Grain that was ſown. Arſw, This, 
I confeſs, I do not underſtand : Becauſe I 
do not underitand how one individual Grain 
can be the ſame, with Twenty, Fifty, or 
an Hundred individual Grains, for ſuch 
ſometimes is the increaſe. 


But 
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- But your Lordſhip proves it, For ſays 


*p. 40, your Lordſhip, * Every Seed having that 


Body in little, which 1s afterwards ſo much in- 
larged ; and in Grain the Seed is corrupted be= 
fore its Germination but it hath its proper 
organical Parts, which make it the ſame Body, 
with that which it grows up to. For although 
Grain be not divided into Lobes as other Seeds 
are, yet it hath been found, by the moſt accurate 
Obſervations, that upon ſeparating the mems- 
branes theſe ſeminal parts are diſcerned in them ; 
which afterwards grow up to that Body which 
we call Corn. Jn which Words I crave 
leave to obſerve, that your Lordſhip ſup- 
poſes, that a Body may be enlarged by the 
addition of a Hundred or a Thouſand times 
as much in bulk as its own matter, and yet 
continue the ſame Body, which I confeſs, I 
cannot underſtand. | 

But in the next place, if that could be ſo; 
and that the Plant in its full growth at Har- 
veſt, increaſed by a Thouſand or a Million 
of times as much new Matter added to it, 
as it had, when it lay in little concealed in 
the Grain that was ſown, was [the very 
ſame Body : Yet Ido not think, that your 
Lordſhip will ſay, that every minute in- 
ſenſible and incenceivably ſmall Grain of 
the hundred Grains, contained in that little 
organized ſenimal Plant, is every one of 
them the very ſame, with that Grain which 
contains that whole little ſenimal Plant , 
and all thoſe inviſible Grains in it. For 
then it will follow, that One Grain is the 


{ſame with an Hundred, and an __— 
L- 
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ſtin& Grains the ſame with one : Which] 
ſhall be able to aſſent to, when I can con- 
ceive, that all the Wheat in the World is 

but one Grain. | | 
For I beſeech you, my Lord, conſider 
what it is St. Paul here ſpeaks of ! It is plain 
he ſpeaks of chat which is ſown and aies, 1. e. 
the Grain, that the Husbandman takes out 
of his Barn to ſow in his Field. And of this 
Grain, St. Paul ſays, that it 7s not that Body 
that ſhall be. Theſe Two, viz. That which 
zs ſown, and that Boay that ſhall be, are all 
the Bodies that St. Paul here ſpeaks of, to 
repreſent the agreement or difference of 
Mens Bodies after the Reſurrection, with 
thoſe they had before they died. Now I 
crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, which 
of theſe Two 15 that little inviſible ſeminal 
Plant, which your Lordihip here ſpeaks of ? 
Does your Lordſhip mean by it the Grain 
that is ſown? But that is not what St. Paul 
ſpeaks of, he could not mean this embryo- 
ated little Plant, for he could not denote 
it by theſe Words, that which thou ſoweſt, 
for that he ſays muſt die: But this little 
embryonated Plant , contained in the Seed 
that is fown, dics not : Or does your Lord- 
ſhip mean by ir, the Body that ſhall $e ? But 
neither by theſe Words, the Body that ſhall 
be, can St. Paul be ſuppoſed to denote 'this 
inſenſible little exbryoz:red Plant ; for that 
Is already in being contained in the Seed 
that is ſown, and therefore could not be 
ſpoke of, under the name of the Body that 
ſhall be, And therefore, I confeſs, I cannot 
ſee 
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ſee of what uſe it is to your Lordſhip to in- 
troduce here this third Body, which St. Paul 
mentions not; and: to make that the ſame 
or not tie ſame with any other, when thoſe 
which St. Paul ſpeaks of, are, as I humbly 
conceive, theſe two viſible ſenſible Bodies, 
the Grain ſown, and the Corn grown up to 
Ear, with neither of which this inſenſible 
embryonated Plant can be the ſame Body, 
unleſs an inſenſible Body can be the ſame 
Body with a ſenſible Body, and a little 
Body can be the ſame Body with one ten 
thouſand or an hundred thouſand times as 
big as its ſelf. So that yet I confeſs I ſee 
not the Reſurrefion of the ſame Body proved 
from theſe words of St. Paxl, to be an 
Article of Faith. 

Your Lordſhip goes on, * Sr. Paul 5- 
deed ſaith, That we ſow not that Body that 
ſhall be ; but he ſpeaks not of the 1dentity but 
the Perfection of #. Here my Underſtand- 
ing fails me again. For I cannot underſtand 
St. Paul to ſay, That the ſame Identical 
ſenſible grain of Wheat, which was ſown 
at fſeed-time, is the very ſame with 
every grain of Wheat in the Ear at Har- 
veſt, that ſprang from it: Yet ſo I muſt un- 
derſtan& it to make it prove, That the ſame 
ſenſible Body, that is laid in the Grave, ſhall 
be the very ſame with that, which ſhall be 
raiſed at the Reſurrection. For I do not 
know of any ſeminal Body in little, con- 
tained in the dead Carcaſs of any Man or 
Woman, which, as your Lordſhip ſays, in 
Seeds, having its proper Organical pn 
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ſhall afterwards be enlarged, and at the Re- 
ſurrecion grow up into the ſame Man. For 
I never thought of any Seed or Seminal 
parts, either of Plant or Animal ſo wonder- 
fully improved by the Providence of God, 
whereby the ſame Plant or Animal ſhould 
beget it ſelf; nor ever heard, that it was 
by Divine Providence deſigned to produce 
the ſame individual, but for the producing 
of future and diſtin& individuals, for the 
continuation of the ſame Species. 


Your Lordiſhip's next Words are, * Ard * p. 41 


although there be ſuch a difference from the 
Grain it ſelf, when it comes up to be perfect 
Corn, with Root, Stalk, Blade, and Ear, that 
it may be ſaid to outward appearance not to 
be the ſame Body ;, yet with regard to the Se- 
minal and Organical parts, it is as much the ſame 
as a Man grown up, 1s the ſame with the Em- 
bryo in the Womb, Arſw. It does not ap- 
pear by any thing I can find in the Text, 
That St. Paul here compared the Boay, pro- 
duced with the Seminal and Organical parts, 
contained in; the Grain it ſprang from, but 
with the whole ſenſible Grain that was ſown. 
Microſcopes had not then diſcovered the 
little Embryo plant in the Seed, and ſup- 
poſing it ſhould have been reavealed to St. 
Paul (though in the Scripture we find little 
Revelation of natural Philoſophy) yet an 
Argument taken from a thing perfectly un- 
known to the Corinthians, whom he writ to, 
could be of no manner of uſe to them ; nor 
ſerve at all either to inſtruct or convince them. 
But granting that thoſe St. Part writ to, 
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knew it as well as Mr. Lewerhooke ; yet your 
Lordſhip thereby proves not the raiſing of 
the ſame Body: Your Lordſhip fays it is as 
much the ſame ['l crave leave to add Body] 
as a Man grown up is the fame, (Same, what 
I beſeech your Lordſhip?) with the Embryo 
in the Womb. For that the Body of the Em- 
bryo in the Womb, and Body of the Man 
grown up, is the ſame Body, I think no one 
will ſav; unleſs he can perſwade himſelf 
that a Body that is not the hundredth part of 
an other, is the ſame with that other, 
which I think no one will do, till having re- 
nounced this dangerous way by [deas of 
Thinking and Reaſoning, he has learnt to 
ſay that a part and the whole are the ſame. 
Your Lordſhip goes on, * And although 
many Arguments may be uſea to prove, that 4 
Man is not the ſame, becauſe Life which de- 
pends upon the courſe of the Blood, and the man- 
wer of Reſpiration, and Nutrition is ſo different 
in both States; yet that Man would be thought 
ridiculous that ſhould ſeriouſly affirm, That it 
And your Lordſhip 
ſays, 1 grant that the wariation of great Par- 
cels of Matter in Plants, alters not the Iden- 
tity: And that the Organization of the parts in 
one coherent Body, partaking of one common 
Life, makes the Identity of a Plant, Anſw. 
My Lord, I think the Queſtion is not about 
the /ame Man but the ſame Body. For tho' 
I do fay, * (ſomewhat differently from 
what your Lordſhip ſets down as my words 
here) © That that which has fuch an Orga- 


&« nization, as is fit to receive and diſtri- 
« bute 
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© bute Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and 
& frame the Wood, Bark and Leaves, &c, 
© of 2 Plant, in which conſiſts the vegeta- 
«© ble Life, continues to be the ſame Plant, 
« as long as it partakes of the ſame Life, 
« though that Life be communicated to 
«© new Particles of Matter, vitally united 
&« to the living Plant.” Yet I do not re- 
member, that I any where ſay, That a 
Plant, which was once no bigger than an 
Oaten ſtraw, and afterwards grows to be 
above a Fathom about, is the ſame Body, 
though it be ſtill the ſame Plarr. 

The well known Tree in Epping Foreſt 
called the King's. Oak, which, from not 
weighing an Ounce at firſt, grew to have 
many Tuns of Timber in it, was all along 
the ſame Oak, the very ſame Plane ; but 
no body, I think, will fay it was the ſame 
Body when it weighed a Tun, as it was 
when it weighed but an Ounce, unleſs he 
has a mind to ſignalize himſelf by ſaying, 
That that is the ſame Body, which has a 
thouſand Particles of different Matter in it, 
for one Particle that is the ſame; which is 
no better than to ſay, That a thouſand dif- 
ferent Particles are but one and the ſame 
Particle, and one and the ſame Particle is a 
thouſand different Particles; a thouſand 
times a greater abſurdity, than to ſay half 
is the whole, or the whole 1s the ſame with 
the half, which will be improved ten thou- 
ſand times yet farther, if a Man ſhall fay 
(as your Lordſhip ſeems to me to argue 
here) 
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here) That that great Oak is the very ſame 
Body, with the Acorn it ſprang from, be- 
cauſe there was in that Acorn an Oak in 
little, which was afterwards (as your Lord- 
ſhip expreſſes it) ſo mnch enlarged, as to 
make that mighty Tree. For this Embryo, 
if I may ſo call it, or Oak in little, being 
not the hundredth, or, perhaps the thouſandth 
part of the Acorn, and the Acorn being not 
the thouſandth part of the grown Oak, *twill 
be very extraordinary to prove the Acorn 
and the grown Oak to be the ſame Body, 
by a way wherein it cannot be pretended, 
that above one Particle of an hundred 
[Thouſand or a Million, is the ſame in the 
one Body, that was in the other. From 
which way of Reaſoning, it will follow 
that a Nurſe and her Sucking-child have the 
ſame Body; and be paſt doubt, that a Mother 
and her Infant have the ſame Body. But this 
is a way of Certainty found out to eſtabliſh 
the Articles of Faith, and to overturn the 
new Method: of Certainty that your Lordſhip 
ſays I have ftarted, which is apt to leave Mens 
Ainds more doubtful than before. 

And now ] deſire your Lordſhip to con- 
ſider of what uſe it is to you in the pre- 
ſent Caſe to quote out of my Eſſay theſe 
Words, <© That partaking of one common 
© Life, makes the Identity of a Plant, ? 
ſince the Queſtion is not about the 1denriry 
of a Plant, but about the Identity of 4 Boay. 
It being a very different thing to be the ſame 
Plant, and to be the ſame Body, For that 
which makes the ſame Plant, does not make 
the 
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the ſame Body 3 the one being the partak- 
ing in the ſame continued vegetable life, 
the other the conſiſting of the ſame nume- 


rical Particles of Matter. And therefore 


your Lordſhip's inference from my Words 
above quoted, in theſe which you ſubjoin, 


| * ſeems to mea very ſtrange one, viz, So * p. 42, 
| that in things capable of any ſort of Life, the 


Identity is conſiſtent with a continued ſiicceſſion 


| of Parts; and ſo the Wheat grown up is the 
| ſame Body with the Grain that was ſown, 


For I believe if my Words, from which you 
infer, and ſo the Wheat grown uv is the ſame 
Body with the Grain that was ſown, were put 
into a SyNogiſm, this wouid hardiy be 
brought to be the Concluſion. 

But your Lordſhip goes on with confe- 
quence upon conſequence, though I have 
not Eyes acute enough every where to ſee 
the connection, till you bring it to the Re- 
ſurre&ion of the ſame Body. The conne- 


Aion of your Lord{hip's Words * are as fol- * 2 45, 


loweth; And thiis the alteration of the parts 
of the Body at the Reſurrefion is conſiſtent with 


its Identity, if its Organization and Life ve the 


ſame ; and this is a real Identity of the Body 
which depends not upon conſcionſneſs, From 
whence it follows, that to make the ſame Body, 
m more 1s [requir'd but reſtoring life to the 
organiz/d parts of it. If the Queſtion were 
about railing the ſame Plant, { do not fay 
but there might be ſome appearance for 
making ſuch inference from my Words as 
this, Whence it follows, that t6 make the ſame 
Plant, m0 more 1s fequired, but to reſtore life 
| fs 
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ro the organized parts of it. But this dedu- 
Qion wherein from thoſe Words of mine 
that ſpeak only of the 1dentity of a Plant, 
your Lordſhip infers there is no more re- 
quired to make the ſame Body than to make 
the ſame Plant, being too ſubtle for me, 
I leave to my Reader to find our. F- 

Your Lordſhip goes on and fays, * That | 
I grant likewiſe, ** That the Identity of the | 
&« ſame Man conſiſts in a participation of | 


& the ſame continued life, by conſtantly | 


« fleeting Particles of Matter in ſucceſſion, 
<< vitally united to the ſame organized Bo- 
&« dy.” Anſw. 1 ſpeak in theſe Words of 
the Identity of the ſame Man, and your Lord- 
ſhip thence roundly concludes z3 ſo that there 


is no difficulty of the ſameneſs of the Body. | 


But your Lordſhip knows that I do not 
take theſe two ſounds {ar and Boay, to 
ſtand tor the ſame thing ; nor the Identity 
of the an to be the ſame with the Identity 
of the Body. 

But let us read out your Lordſhip's 
Words, Þ So that there is no difficulty as to 
the ſameneſs of the Body, if life were continu- 
ed; and if by divine Power life be reſtored 
to that material Subſtance which was before 
wnited by a Re-union of the Soul to it, there 
is n2 Reaſon to deny the Identity of the Body. 
Not from the Conſciouſneſs of the Soul, but 
from that Life which is the Reſult of the U- 
non of the Soul and Body. 

If I underſtand your Lordſhip right, you 
in theſe Words from the Paſſages above 
quoted out of my Book argue, that o_ 

| TnoIe 
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thoſe Words of mine it will follow, That 
It 1s or may be the ſame Body, that is raiſed 
at the Reſurrection. If ſo, my Lord, your 
Lordſhip has then proved, That my Book is 
not inconliſtent with, but conformable to 
this Article of the Reſurre&ion of the ſame 


| Body, which your Lordſhip contends for, 
| and will have to be an Article of Faith: 


For though I do by no means deny that the 


| ſame Bodies ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day, 
| yet 1 ſee nothing your Lordlhip has ſaid | 


to prove it to be an Article of Faith. 
But your Lordſhip goes on with your 


Proofs and ſays, * But Sr. Paul ſtill ſuppoſes * p. 43: 


that it muſt be that material Subſtance to which 
the Soul was before united, For ſaith he, It 


| is ſown in Corruption, it is raiſed in In- 


corruption ; It is ſown in Diſhonour, It is 


| raiſed in Glory; It is ſown in Weakneſs, 


it 1s raiſed in Power; It is fown a Na- 
tural Body, ir is raifed a Spiritual Body. 
Can ſuch a material Subſtance which was never 
united to the Body, be ſaid ro be town #2 
Corruption, and Weakneſs, and Diſhonour ? 
Either therefore be muſt ſpeak of the ſame 
Body, or his meaning cannot be comprehende A, 
I anſwer, Can ſuch a material Subſtance which 
was never laid in the Grave, be ſaid to be 


ſown, &c? For your Lordſhip fays, Þ Tou+p: 34 


do not ſay the ſame individual Particles, which 
were united at the point of acath, ſha!l be 
raiſed at the laſt day; and no other Par- 
ticles are laid in the Grave, but ſuch as 
are united at the point of death, either there- 


fore your Lordſhip "Lt ſpeak of an other =y 
1t- 
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different from that which was ſown, which 
ſhall be raiſed, or eiſe your meaning, I think, 
cannot be comprehended. | 

But whatever be your meaning, your 
Lordſhip proves it to be St, Paul's mean- 
ing, That the ſame Body ſhall be raiſed which 
was ſown, in theſe following Words, * For 
what does all this relate to a conſcious Princi= 
ple? Anſw, The Scripture being expreſs, 
That the ſame Perſons ſhould be raiſed and 
appear before the Judgment Seat of Chriſt, 
that every one may receive according to 
What he had done in his Body ; it was very 
well ſuited to common Apprehenfrons , 
(which refined not about Particles that had 
been vitally united to the Soul) to ſpeak of 
the Body which each one was to have af- 
ter the ReſurreQion, as he would be apt 
to ſpeak of it himſelf. For it being his 
Body both before and after the ReſurreCtion, 
every one ordinarily ſpeaks of his Body as 
the ſame, though in a ſtrict and philoſo- 
pnical Senſe, as your Lordfhip ſpeaks, it 
be not the very ſame. Thus it is no tm» 
propriety of Speech to ſay, This Body of 
mine, which was formerly ſtrong © and 
plump, is now weak and waſted, though 
in ſuch a Senſe as you are ſpeaking in here, 
it be not the ſame Body. Revelation de- 
clares nothing any where concerning the 
ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the 
ſame Body, which appears not to have been 
then thought of. The Apoſtle direaly pro- 
poſes nothing for or againſt the ſame Body, 
as neceſlary to be believed : That which he 
| 15 
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is plain and dire& in, is his oppoſing and 
condemning ſuch curious Queſtions about 
the Body, which could ſerve only to per- 
plex, not to confirm what was material and 
neceſſary for them to believe, viz. a Day 
of Judgment and Retribution to Men in a 
future ſtate, and therefore cis no wonder 
that mentioning their Bodies he ſhould uſe 
a way of ſpeaking ſuited to vulgar Netions, 


from which it *'would be hard politively to 


conclude any thing for the determining of 
this Queſtion (eſpecially againſt Expreſſions 
in the ſame Diſcourſe that plainly incline 
to the other ſide) in a matter, which as it 
appears, the Apoſtle thought not necel[:: y 
todetermin. And the Spirir of God thoughr 
not fit to gratifie any ones curioſity in. 


But your Lordſhip ſays, | The Apoſtle + p. 43. 


ſpeaks plainly of that Body which was once quic- 
kened, and afterwards falls to Corruption, and 
# to be reſtor'd with more noble Qualities. [ 
wiſh your Lordſhip had quored the Words. 
of St. Paul, whercin he ſpeaks pl inly of that 
numerical Body that was once quickened, they 
would preſently decide this Queſtion. Bur 
your Lordſhip proves it by theſe following 
Words of St. Paul. For this Corruption muſt 
put an Incorruption, and this Mortal muſt put 
on Immortality, to which your Lordihip adds, 
That you do not ſee how he could more expreſly 
affirm the identity of this corruptible Body, with 
that after the Reſurrefion. How expreſly 
it is affirmed by the Apoſtle, ſhall be con- 
fider*d by and by. In the mean time it is 
paſt doybt that your Lordſhip belt knows 
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what you do or do not ſee, But this I will 
be bold to ſay, that if St. Paul had any where 
in this Chapter (where there are ſo many 
occaſions for it, if it had been neceſſary to 
have been believed) but ſaid in expreſs 
Words, that the ſame Bodies ſhould be 
raiſed, every one elſe who thinks of it, will 


ſee he had more expreſly affirmed the Identity 


of the Bodies which Men now have, with 
thoſe they ſhall have after the ReſurreQi- 
ON. 
The remainder of your Lordſhip's Pe- 
riod * is. And that without any reſpe&t to the 
principle of Self- conſciouſneſs. Anſw. Theſe 
Words, I doubt not, have ſome meaning, 
but I muſt own, 1 know not what; either 
towards the Proof of the Reſurreftion of the 
fame Boay, or to ſhew, that any thing I have 


ſaid concerning Self- conſcionſaefs, is incon-' 


ſiſtent : For I do not remember that I have 
any where ſaid, That the /dentity of Body 
conſiſted in Self- conſciouſneſs. 

From your preceding Words, your 
Lordſhip concludes thus. + 4nd ſo if the 
Scripture be the ſole Foundation of our Faith, 
this is an Article of it» My Lord, to make 
the concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly con- 
ceive, the Words muſt run thus. And fo 
if the Scripture and your Lordſhip's inter- 
Pretation of it, be the ſole Foundation of our 
Faith ; the ReſurreQion of the ſame Body 
zs a Article of it. For with ſubmiſſion , 
your Lordſhip has neither produced expreſs 
Words of Scripture for it, nor fo proved, 
that to be the meaning of any of thoſe 
SSR a 42. 
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Words of Scripture which you have pro- 
duced for it, that a Man who reads anc jin- 
cerely endeavours to underſtand the Scrip- 
ture, cannot but find himſelf obliged to 
believe, as exprelly that the ſame Bodies of 
the dead, in your Lordſhip's Senſe, ſhali be 
raiſed, as that the dead ſhall be r.tjed. And 
I crave leave to give your Lordſhip this one 
Reaſon for it. 

He who reads with atteniion this Diſ- 
courſe of St. Paul, * where he diſcourſes of * 2 b Cor, 


the ReſurreQion, will ſee, that he plainly * 


diſtinguiſhes between the dead that ſhall be 
raiſed, and the Poates of the dead. For it is 


yeteg!, miyrtg, © are the nominative Caſes to F v.15. 
ID . SPE br 22,247.29, 
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and not owwarm Bodies, which one may with 72351 546 
Reaſon think would ſomewhere or other 
have been expreſſed, if all this had been 
ſaid, to propoſe it as an Article of Faith, 
that the very ſame Bodies ſhould be raiſed. 
The ſame manner of ſpeaking the Spiric of 
God obſerves all through the New Teita- 
ment, where it is ſaid, * raiſe the de.:d 
quicken or make alive the dead, the Reſurre- Mark as 
Ction of the dead- Nay, theſe very Words 5 

of onr Saviour , urged by your Lordſhip, fuhn 5. 
for the ReſurreCtion of the ſame Body , un 2: 5 
thus. (178; os £y rig ponuch- 2s 1x87 cy ms 7hs 200 Py 
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Article of Faith, neceſſary to be believed 
by every one, that the very ſame Bodies of 


the dead ſhould be raiſed, would not, I ſay, | 


any one be apt to think, that if our Saviour 
meant ſo, the Words ſhould rather have 
been, TV TH TH ow waa, rH PF zv Toig MpNnuelois, 1. (of 
all the Bodies that are in the Graves, Tra- 


ther than all who are in the Graves; which | 
myſt denote Perſons, and not preciſely 


Bodies ? 
Another Evidence, that St. Paul! makes a 
diſtinftion between the dead and the Boajes 
of the dead, fo that the dead cannot be taken 
1n this, 1 Cor. Ch. 15. to ſtand preciſely for 
the Bodies of the dead, are theſe Words of 
the Apoſtle, Þ But ſome Men will ſay, How 
are the nead raiſed, aid with what Bodies do 
they come ? Which words dead and they, if 
ſuppoſed to ſtand preciſely for the Bodies 
of the dead, the Queſtion will run thus. 
How are the dead Bodies raiſed, and with what 
Bodies do the dead Bodies come? Which 
ſeems to have no very agreeable Senſe. 

' This therefore being ſo, that the Spirit 
of God keeps ſo expreſly to this Phraſe, or 
form of Speaking in the New Teſtament, of 
raiſing , quickening , rifing, reſurre&ion, &C. 

of the dead, where the ReſurreCtion at the 
laſt Day is ſpoken of; and that the Body 
is not mentioned, but in Anſwer to this 
Queſtion, with what Bodjes ſhall thoſe dead, 

who are raiſed come? ſo that by the dead 
cannor preciſely be meant the dead Bodies : 
1 do not fee but a good Chriſtian, who 
reads the Scriprure with an intention to 
| believe 
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believe all, that is there revealed to him con- 
cerning the Reſurre&ion, may acquit himſelf 
of his Duty therein, without entring into 
the enquiry whether the dead ſhall have the 
very ſame Bodies or no, which ſort of en- 
quiry the Apoſtle, by the Appellation he 
beſtows here on him that makes it, ſeems 
not much to incourage. Nor, if he ſhall 
think himſelf bound to determine concerning 
the Identity of the Bodies of the dead raiſed 
at the laſt Day, will he, by the remainder 
of St. Paul's Anſwer, find the determina- 
tion of the Apoltle, to be much in favour 
of the very ſame Body , unleſs the being 
told, that the Body ſown 7s 70t that Body that 
ſpall be ? That the Body raiſed is as different 


from that which was laid down, as the Fleſh 


of Man is from the Fleſh of Beaſts, Fiſhes and 
Birds, or as the Sun, Moon and Stars are dif- 
ferent one from another, 'or as different as 
a corruptible, weak, natural, mortal Body, 
is from an incorruptible, powerful, ſpiri- 
tual, immortal Body ; and laſtly, as dif- 
ferent as a Body, that is Fleſh and Blood is 
from a Body, that is not Fleſh and Blood. 
For Fleſh and Blood cannot, ſays St. Paul, in 
this very place * inherit the Kingdom of God ; 
unleſs, I ſay, all this, which is contained 
in St. Paul's Words, can be ſuppoſed to 
be the way to deliver this as an Article of 
Faith , which is required to he believed 
by every one, viz. That the dead ſhould be 
raiſed with the very ſame Bodies, that they had 
before in this Life, which Article propoſed 
in theſe or the like plain and expreſs n_— 
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could have left no room for doubt, in the 
meaneſt Capacities z nor for conteſt in the 
moſt perverſe Minds. 

Your Lordſhip adds, in the next Words. 
+ And ſoit hath been always underſtood by the 
Chriſtian Church, viz. That the Reſurrefion 
of the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe 
of ſame Body, is an Article of Faith. Anſw, 
What the Chriſtian Church has always under- 
flood is beyond my Knowledge. But for 
thoſe who coming ſhort of your Lordſhip's 
great Learning, cannot gather their Articles 
of Faith from the underſtanding of all the 
whole Chriſtian Church, ever ſince the 
Preaching of the Goſpel (who make the far 
greater part of Chriſtians, I think 1 may ſay, 
Nine hundred ninety and nine of a Thou- 
ſand) bur are forced to have recourſe to the 
Scripture to find them there, I do not ſee, 
that they will eafily find there this pro- 
poſed as an Article of Faith, that there ſhall 
be 4 Reſurrefion of the ſame Body 3 but that 
there ſhall be @ Reſurre&ion of the dead, 
without explicitly determining, That they 
ſhall be raiſed with Bodies made up wholly 
of the ſame Particles which were once vi- 
tally united to their Souls, in their former 
Life ; without the mixture of any one other 
Particle of Matter, which is that which your 
Lordſhip means by the ſame Boay. | 

But ſuppoſing your Lordſhip to have de- 
monſtrated this to be an Article of Faith, 
though [ crave leave to own, that I do not 
ſee, that all that your Lordſhip has faid 


here, makes it ſo much as probable z What 
1s 
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is all this tome? Yes ſays your Lordſhip 


in the following Words, * My Idea of per- *p, 44: 


onal [dentity is inconſiſtent with it, for it makes 
the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, 
not to be neceſſary to the Deftrin of the Reſur- 
retion. But any material Subſtance united to 
the ſame Principle of conſciouſneſs makes the 
ſame Body. 

This is an Argument of your Lordſhip's, 
which 1 am ohliged to Anſwer to. But 
is it not fit] ſhouid firſt underſtand it, be- 
fore I Anſwer it ? Now here I do not well 
know, what it is 0 make a thing not to be 
neceſſary to the Dotrin of the Reſurrettion. But 
to help my ſelf out the beſt I can, with a 
gueſs, I will conjeQure (which in diſputing 
with learned Men, is not very fafe) your 
Lordſhip's meaning is, That my Idea of per- 
perſonal Identity makes it nos neceſſary, that for 
the raiſing the ſame Perſon the Body ſhould 
be the ſame. 2 

Your Lordſhip's next Word is But, to 
which I am ready to reply, But what ? 
What does my Idea of perſonal Identity 
do ? For. ſomething of that kind the ad- 
verſative Particle But ſhonld in- the ordina- 
ry conſtruction of our Language, introduce 
to make the Propoſition clear and intelligi- 
ble : But here is no ſuch thing, But is one 
of your Lordſhip's priviledged Particles, 
which I muſt not medle with, for fear your 
Lordſhip complain of me again, as ſo ſe- 
vere a Critick, that for the leaſk Ambiguity 
in any Particle, fill up Pages in my Anſwer, 
go make my Book look conſiderable for the bulk 
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of it, But ſince this Propoſition here, my 
Idea of perſonal Identity makes the ſame Body 
which was here united to the Soul, not neceſſary 
zo the Doftrin of the Reſurreftion. WBut any | 
material Subſtance being united to the ſame |} 
Principle of Conſciouſneſs makes the ſame Body, 
is brought to prove my Idea of perſonal Identi- 
ty inconſiſtent with the Article of the Re- 
ſuarrection; I muſt make ir out in ſome 
dire& Senſe or other, that I may ſee whe- 
ther it be both true and concluſive. I there- 
fore venture to read it thus, my Idea of per» 
ſonal Identity makes the ſame Body which was 
here united to the Soul, not to be neceſſary at 
the ReſurreQtion 3 but allows, That any ma» 
terial Subſtance being united to the ſame prine 
ciple of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body, 

Ergo, my Idea of perſonal Identity, 1s incou- 
ſiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrettion of the 
. ſame Body. 

If this be your Lordſhip's Senſe in this 
Paſſage, as I here have gueſled it to be, 
or elſe I know not what it is. I an- 
ſwer, 

1. That my Idea of Perſonal Identity does 
not allow that any material Subſtance being 
united to the ſame Principle of conſciouſneſs 
makes the ſame Boay. I ſay no ſuch thing 
in my Book, nor any thing from whence 
It may be infer'd z and your Lordſhip would 
have done me a favour to have ſet down 
the Words where [I ſay ſo, or thoſe from 
which you infer ſo, and ſhew'd how it fol- 
lows from any thing I have ſaid. 
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2. Granting that it were a conſequence 
from my Idea of Perſonal Identity, that any 
material Subſt ance being united to the ſame 
Principle of conſciouſneſs makes the ſame Body z 
this would not prove that my Idea. of Per- 
ſonal Identity was inconſiſtent with this Pro- 
poſition, That the ſame Body ſhall be raiſed 
but on the contrary, affirms it: Since if I 
afirm, as I do, That the ſame Perſons 
ſhall be raiſed, and it be a- conſequence 
of my Idea of Perſonal Jdentity, - that any 
material Subſtance being united to the ſame 
Principle of conſciouſneſs makes the ſame Body ; 
it follows, that if the ſame Perſon be raiſed, 
the ſame Body muſt be raiſed ; and fo 1 
have herein not only faid nothing inconſi- 
ſtent with the Reſurrection of the ſame 
Body, but have ſaid more for it than your 
Lordſhip. For there can be nothing plainer, 
than that in the Scripture 1t is reaveled, 
That the: ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed, and 
appear before the Judgment Seat of Chriſt, 
to anſwer for what they have done in their 
Bodies. If therefore wharever Matter be 
joined to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſ- 
neſs make the ſame Body; it is demon- 
ſtration, That if the ſame Perſons are raiſ(- 
ed, they have the ſame Bodies. 

How then your Lordſhip makes this an 
inconſiſtency with the ReſurreQion, is be- 
yond my conception. Yes, ſays your Lord- 


ſhip, it is inconſiſtent with it, for it makes the \, | .- 


ſame Body which was here wined to the Soul, 
not to be neceſſary. 
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3. I anſwer therefore Thirdly, That this 
is the firſt time I ever learnt, That not 
neceſſary was the ſame with mconſiſtent. I 
ſay that a Body made up of the ſame nu- 
merical parts of Matter, is not neceſlary 
to the making of the ſame Perſon ; from 
whence it will indeed follow, that to the 
Reſurrection of the ſame Perſon, the ſame 
numerical Particles of Matter are not re- 
quired. What does your Lordſhip infer 
from hence? to wit, this. Therefore he 
who thinks that the ſame Particles of Mat- 
ter are not neceſſary to the making of the 
fame Perſon, cannot believe, that the ſame 
Perſons ſhall be raifed with Bodies made of 
the very ſame Particles of Matter, if God 
ſhould reveal, that it ſhall be fo, viz. That 
the ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed with the 
ſame Bodies they had before. Which is 
all one as to ſay, That he who thought 
the blowing of Rams Horns, was not ne- 
ceffary in it If to the falling down of the 
Walls of Fericho, could not believe, that 
they ſhould fall upon the blowing of Rams 
Horns, when God had declared it ſhould 
be 1o. | 
Your Lordſhip ſays, My Idea of Perſo- 
nal Identity, is inconſiſtent with the Article of 
the Reſurreftion ;, the Reaſon you ground it 
on is this, becauſe it makes not the ſame 
Body neceſſary to the making the ſame Per- 
ſon. Let us grant your Lordſhip's con- 
ſequence to be good, what will follow from 
It? No leſs than this, That your Lordſhip's 
Notion (for 1 dare not ſay your _ 
1p 
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ſhip has any ſo dangerous things as Ideas) 

of Perſonal Identity, is inconſiſtent with 

the Article of the Reſurrefion. The demon- 
ſtration of it is thus; your Lordſhip fays, 

* It is not neceſſary that the Body, to be « ,, 
raiſed at the laſt day, ſhould conſiſt of the 35. 
ſame Particles of Matter, which were united 

at the point of death; for there muſt be a 
great alteration in them in a lingring Diſeaſe, 

as if a fat Man falls into a Conſumption : 
You do not ſay the ſame Particles which the 
Sinner had at the very time of Commiſſion of 

his Sins; for then a long Sinner muſt have 4a 
vaſt Body, conſidering the continual ſpending 

of Particles by Perſpiration. And again, here 
your Lordſhip ſays, * You allow the Notion « y, 44, 
of Perſonal Identity to belong to the ſme Man 

under ſeveral changes of Matter, From which 

words It is evident, That your Lordſhip 
ſuppoſes a Perſon in this World may be 
continued and preſerved the ſame in a Bo- 

dy not conſiſting of the ſame individual 
Particles of Matter; and hence it demon- 
ſtratively follows, That let your Lordſhip's 

N'1tion of Perſonal Identity be what it will, 

it makes the ſame Body not to be neceſſary to 

the ſame Perſon; and therefore it is by 

your Lordfſhip's Rule inconfitent with the Ar- 

ticle of the Reſurreftion. When your Lord- 

ſhip ſhall think fir to clear your own Wrion 

of Perſonal Identity from this inconſiſtency . 
with the Article of the Reſurrection, I do 

not doubt but my Idea of Perſonal Identity, 

will be thereby cleared too. Till then, all 
inconſiſtency with that Article which your 
Lord- 
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Lordſhip has here charged on mine, - will 
unavoidably fall upon your Lordſhip's 
too. 

But for the clearing of both, give me 
leave to ſay, my Lord, That whatſoever is 
not neceſſary, does not thereby become ' incon- 
ſiſtent. It is 20t meceſſary to the ſame Per- 
fon, that his Body ſhould always conſiſt of 
the ſame numerical Particles; this is de- 
monſtration , becauſe the Particles of the 
Bodies of the ſame Perſons in this life 
change every moment, and your Lordſhip 
cannot deny it ; and yet this makes it not 
z:confiſtent with God's preſerving , if he 
thinks fit, to the ſame Perſons, Bodies con- 
ſiſting of the ſame numefical Particles al- 
ways from the Reſurrection to Eternity. 
And ſo likewiſe though I ſay any thing that 
ſuppoſes it not neceſſary, that the ſame nu- 
merical Particles, which were vitally unit- 
ed to the Soul in this life, ſhould be re- 
united to it at the Reſurre&ion, and con- 
ſticute the Body it ſhall then have; yet It 
is not inconſitent with this, That God may, 
if he pleaſes, give to every one a Body 
conſiſting only of ſuch Particles as were 
before vitally united. to his Soul. And thus 
I think, I have cleared my Book from all 
that inconſf jtency which your Lordſhip 
charges on it, and would - perſwade the 
World it has with the Arricle of rhe Res 
ſurref&ion of the dead. 

Only before I leave it, I will ft down 
the remainder of what your Lordihip ſays 


vpon this Head, that though I ſee not the 
___ coherence 
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coherence nor tendency of it, nor the force 
of any Argument in it againſt me; yet no- 
thing may be omitted that your Lordſhip 
has thought fit to entertain your Reader 
with on this new Point, nor any one have 
Reaſon to ſuſpe, that I have paſſed by any 
word of your Lordſhip's (on this now firſt 
introduced Subjet) wherein he might find 
your Lordſhip had proved what you had 
promiſed in your Title-page. Your re- 


maining Words are theſe; | The Diſpute is + p 44. 


not how far Perſonal Identity in it ſelf may 
conſiſk in the very ſame material Subſtance ; 
for we allow the Notion of Perſonal Identity to 
belong to the ſame Man under ſeveral changes 
of Matter ; but whether it doth not depend np- 
0n a vital Onion between the Soul and Body 
and the Life which is conſequent upon it ; and 
therefore in the Reſurreftion, the ſame matc- 
rial Subſtance muſt be re-united, or elſe it 
cannot be called a Reſurreftion, but a Reno- 
vation, #. ce. it may be a new Life, but not 4 
raiſing the Body from the dead, 1 confeſs, I 
do not ſee how what is here uſhered in by 
the words and therefore, is a conſequence 
from the preceding words; but as to the 
propriety of the Name, I think it will not 
be much queſtioned, that if the ſame Man 
riſe who was dead, it may very properly 
| be called the Reſurre&ion of the dead; which 
is the Language of the Scripture. 

I muſt not part with this Article of the 
Reſurre&tion, without returning my thanks 


to your Lordſhip for making me * take * p, 62, 


notice of a Fault in my Eſſay. When I 
| Þ writ 
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writ that Book, I took it for granted, as 1 
doubt not but many others have done, that 
the Scripture had mention'd in expreſs 
terms, the Reſurrefijon of the Body, But up- 
on the Occaſion your Lordſhip has given me 
in your laſt Letter to look a little more 
narrowly into what Revelation has declar*d 
concerning the Reſurretion, and finding no 
ſuch expreſs words inthe Scripture, as that 
the Body ſhall riſe or be raiſed, or the Reſur- 
reftion of the Body. I ſhall in the next Edi- 
tion of it change theſe words of my Book, 
+ Effay B. -Þ The dead Bodies of Men ſhall riſe, into theſe 
4. C+ 13. of the Scripture, The dead ſhall riſe. Not 
S 7+ that I queſtion, that the dead ſhall be raiſ- 
ed with Bodies : But in Matters of Reve- 
lation, 1 think it not only ſafeſt, but our 
Duty, as far as any one delivers it for Re- 
velation, to keep cloſe to the 'words of the 
Scripture ; unleſs he will aſſume to himſelf 
the Authority of one inſpired, or make 
- himſelf wiſer than the holy Spirit himſelf. 
If I had ſpoke of the ReſurreQion in pre- 
ciſcly Scripture terms, I had avoided giving 
your Lordſhip the occaſion of making here 
+ p. 6z, T ſuch a verbal Refleftion on my Words ; 
; What not if there be an Idea of Identity as to 
the Body ? . 
I come now to your Lordſhip's ſecond 
*p, 44+ Head of Accuſation ; your Lordſhip ſays, * 
2. The next Articles of Faith which my No- 
tion of Ideas 1s inconſiſtent with, are no leſs 
than thoſe of the Trinity and the Tacarnation 
of our Saviour. But all the proof of incon- 
iiſtency your Lordſhip here brings, —=y 
rawn 
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drawn from my Notions of Nature and Per- 
fon, whereof ſo much has been faid already, 
the ſwelling my Anſwer into too great a 
Volume, will excuſe me from ſetting down 
at large all that you have faid hereupon, 
ſo particularly, as I have done in the pre- 
cedent Article of the Reſurretion which is 
wholly new. 

Your Lordſhip's way of proving, { That + p. 45, 
my Ideas of Nature and Perſon cannot conſiſt, 4: 
with the Articles of the Trinity and Incar- 
nation, Is, asfar as I can underſtand it, this, 
That, I ſay, we have no ſimple Ideas, brt 
by Senſation and Refleaion. But, ſays your 
Lordſhip, * we cannot have any ſimple Ideas * p. 45. 
of Nature and Perſon, by Senſation and Re- 
fleftion, Ergo, we can come-to n0 Certainty about 
the diſtinftion of Nature and Perſon in my way 
of Ideas. Anſw. If your Lordſhip had con- 
cluded from thence, That therefore in my 
way of Ideas, we can have no Ideas at all 
of Nature and Perſon, it would have had 
ſome appearance of a Conſequence: But as 
it.is, it ſeems to me ſuch an Argument as 
this; No ſimple Colours in Sir Goafry Xzel-" 
ler”'s way of Painting come into his exact 
and lively Piqures but by his Penc1], but 
no ſimple Colours of a Ship and a Man come 
into his Piftures by his Pencil, Ergo, we 
can come to no Certainty about the aiſt inftion of 
a Ship and a Man 1n Sir Godfry Kneller's 
way of Painting. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, Þ It is not poſſible for + py, 4, 
us to have any ſimple Ideas of Nature and . 


Perſon by Senſation and Reflefion, and I fay 
P 2 {0 


* Vindic. 
P. 261, 
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ſo too; as impoſſible as it is to have a 
true Picture of a Rainbow in one ſimple 
Colour, which conſiſts in the arangement 
of many Colours. . The Ideas ſignified by 
the ſounds Nature end Perſon, are each of. 
them complex Ideas; and therefore it is 
as impoſlible to have a ſimple 1dea of either 
of them, as to have a multitude in one, 
or a Compoſition in a Simple. But if your 
Lordſhip means, - that by . Senſation and 
Reflection we cannot have the ſimple Ide- 
as of which the complex ones of Nature 
and Perſon are compounded ; that I mnſt 
crave leave to diſſent from, till your Lord- 
ſhip can produce a definition (in intelligi- 
ble Words) of either of Nature or Perſon, 
in which all that is contained cannot nl- 
timately be reſolved into ſimple Ideas of 
Senſation and RefleQion. : 

Your Lordſhip's definition of Perſon, * is, 
That it is a compleat intelligent Subſtance with 
a peculiar manner of Subſiſtence. And my de- 
finition of Perſon, which your Lordſhip 
quotes out of my Eſſay, is, That © Per- 
&« ſon ſtands for a thinking intelligent Be- 
« ing, that has Reaſon and RefleCtion, and 
«© can conſider it ſelf as it ſelf, the ſame 
« thinking thing in different times and 
© places, When your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew 
any repugnancy in this my Idea (which I de- 
note by the ſound Perſon) to the Incarnation 
of our Saviour, with which your Lordſhip's 
Notion of Perſon may not be equally charg- 
ed; I ſhall give your Lordſhip an anſwer 
tOit. This I fay in anſwer to theſe Words, 
* Which 
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* Which is repugnant to the Article of the In- * p. 46. 
carnation of our Saviour : For the preceding 
reaſoning to which they refer, I muſt own 
I do uot underſtand. — 

The word Perſor naturally ſignifies no- 
thing, that you allow; your Lordſhip, in 
your Cefinition of it, makes it ſtand for a 
General abſtratt Idea, Perſon then in your 
Lordſhip, is liable to the ſame default which 
you lay on it in me, + viz, That it is #0 more T P+ 5+ 
than a Notion in the Mind, The ſame will be 
ſo of the word Nature, whenever your Lord- 
ſhip pleaſes to define it; without which you 
can have no Notion of it. And then rhe 
Conſequence which you there * draw from * ibid. 
their being 70 more than Notions of the Mind, 
will bold as much in reſpe&t of your Lord- 
ſhip's Notion of Nature and Perſon as of 
mine, viz. That one Nature and three Perſons 
can be no more, This I crave leave to ſay in 

anſwer to all that your Lordſhip has been 
pleaſed to urge from Page 46 to theſe Words 
of your Lordſhip*, p. 52. 

General terms (as Natzre and Perſon are 

in their ordinary uſe in our Language) are 

the ſigns of general Ideas,: and general 

Ideas exiſt only in the Mind ; but particular 

Things (which are the Foundations of theſe 

veneral Ideas, if they are abſtrafted as they 

ſhould be) do, or may exiſt conformable to 

thoſe general Ideas, and ſo fall under thoſe 

general Names ; as he that writes this Pa- 

Per is a Perſon to him, 7 e. may be denomi- 

nated a Perſon by him to whoſe abſtratt Idea 
of Perſon he bears a conformity ; jult as _ 

ht. | 


TP. 54+ 
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] here write, is to him a Book or a Letter, 
to whoſe abſtrat Idea of a Book or a Letter 
it agrees. This is what I have ſaid con- 
cerning this Matter all along, and what, I 
humbly conceive, will ſerve for an anſwer 
to thoſe Words of your Lordſhip, where 
you ſay, | Tou affirm that thoſe who make Na- 
ture and Perſon to be only abſtraft and complex 
Ideas, can neither defend nor reaſonably believe 
the Do&rin of the Trinity, and to all that you 
ſay, PÞ- 52—58, Only give me leave to 
wiſh, that what-your Lordſhip, out of a 
miſtake of what I ſay concerning the Ideas of 
Nature and Perſon, has urged, as you pre- 
tend, againſt them, do not furniſh your Ad- 
verſaries in that diſpute, with ſuch Argu- 
ments againſt you as your Lordſhip will not 
eaſily anſwer. 

Your Lordſhip * ſets down theſe Words 
of mine, ** Perſon in it ſelf ſignifies no- 
« thing; but as ſoon as the common uſe of 
«© any Language has appropriated it to any 
<< Idea, then that is the true Idea of a Per- 
* ſon;” which Words your Lordſhip in- 
terprets thus: i.e. fer may call a Perſon 
what they pleaſe, for there is nothing but com- 
201 uſe required to it : They may call a Horſe or a 
Tree, or a Stone, a Perſon if they think fit. 
Anſw. Men, before common uſe had ap- 
propriated this name to that complex Idea 


which they now fignifie by the ſound Perſon, 


might have denoted it by the ſound Sroze, 
and Vice verſa: But can your Lordſhip 
thence argue, as you do here, Men are at the 
lame liberty in a Country where thoſe words 

| ET 
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are already in common uſe ? There he that 
will ſpeak properly, and ſo as to be under- 
ſtood, muſt appropriate each ſound uſed in 
that Language to an 1dea in his mind (which 
to himſelf is defining the Word) which is 
in ſome degree conformable to the Idea that 
others apply it to. 


Your Lordſhip in the next Paragraph Þ + Þ. 59- 


ſets down my definition of the word Per/ſor, 
viz. ** That Perſon ſtands for a thinking 
<« intelligent Being that hath Reaſon and 
« Reflection, and can conſider it ſelf as it 
© ſelf, the ſame thinking Being in different 
&« times and places;?” and then asks many 
Queſtions upon it. I ſhall ſet down your 
Lordſhip's definition of Perſon; which is 


this, * .A Perſon is a compleat intelligent Sub= , x; 
ftancewith a peculiar manner of Subſiſtence, and p, 261, 


then crave leave to ask your Lordſhip the 
ſame Queſtions concerning it, which your 


Lordſhip here asks me | concerning mine; Þ+p. 59- 


How comes Perſon to ſtand for this and nothing 
elſe ? From whence comes compleat Subſtance, 
or peculiar manner of Subliſtence ?9 make 
up the Idea of a Perſon? Whether it be true or 
falſe, I am not now to enquire , but how it comes 
into this Idea of a Perſon? Has common ufe of 
our Language appropriated it to this Senſe ? If 
not, this ſeems to be a meer Arbitrary Idea; 
and may as well be denied as affirmed. And 
what a fine paſs are we come to, in your Lord- 
ſhip*s way, if 4 meer Arbitrary Idea muſt be 
taken into the only true Method of Certainty ? 

But if this be the true Idea of 4 per 
then there can be no Vnion of twa Natures in 
| [1 4 | 076 


* p., 6x 
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For if a compleat intelligent 


one Perſon, 
Subſtance be the Idea of a Perſon; and the di- 
vine and humane Natures be compleat intelli-= 
gent Subſtances, then the Doftrin of the: Vnion 
of two Natures and one Perſon is quite ſunk ; 
for here muſt be two Perſons in this way of 


your Lordſhip's.s Again, if this be the. Idea 
of a Perſon, then where there are three Perſons 
there muſt be three diſtin compleat intelli- 
gent Subſtances z and ſo there cannot be three 
Perſons in the ſame individaal Eſſence. ' And 
thus both theſe Dofrins of the Trinity and In- 
carnation are paſt recovery gon, if this way 
of your Lordſhip's hold. Theſe, my Lord, 
are your Lordſhip's very Words; what 
force there is in them I will not enquire, but 
I muſt beſeech your Lordſhip to take them 
as Objections I make againſt your Notion:of 
Perſon, to ſhew the danger of it, and: the 
inconſiſtency it has with the Doin of the 
Trinity and Incarnation of our Saviour ; and 
when your Lordſhip has removed the Ob- 
jections that are in them, againſt your own 
definition of Perſorz, mine alſo by the very 
ſame Anſwers will be cleared. 
Your Lordſhip's Argument in the follow- 
ing Words * to page 65. ſeems to me (as 
far as I can colleR) to lie thus : Your Lord- 
ſhip tells me, | that I ſay, «© That in Pro- 
« poſitions whoſe Certainty is built on clear 
& and perfect Ideas and evident deductions 
© of Reaſon, there no Propoſition can. be 
<* received for divine Revelation which 
«< contradiQas them. * This Propoſition not 
ſerving your Lordſhip's turn ſo well, = 
tne 
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the concluſion you deſigned to draw from 
it, your Lordſhip is pleaſed to enlarge it. 


For you ask, * But ſuppoſe 1 have Ideas ſuf- * yp, 62: 


ficient for Certainty, what is to be done then ? 
From which Words and your following Diſ- 
courſe, if 1 can underſtand it, it ſeems to me, 
that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes it reaſonable 
for me to hold, That where-ever we are 
any how certain of any Propoſitions, whe- 
ther their Certainty be built on clear and 
perfe&t Ideas or no, there no Propoſition 
can be received for divine Revelation, which 
contradifts them. And thence your Lord- 
ſhip concludes, * That becauſe I ſay we may 
make ſome Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth 
we may be certain concerning things, where- 
of we have not Ideas in all their parts per- 
feftly clear and diſtin& ; therefore my No- 
zi0n of Certatmty by Ideas muſt overthrow the 

credibility of a Matter of Faith in all ſuch 

Propoſitions, which are offered to be believed on 

the account of divine Revelation. A Conclu- 
fion which 1 am ſo unfortunate as not to 

find how it follows from your Lordſhip's 

Premiſſes, becauſe I cannot any way bring 

them into Mode and Figure with ſuch a Con- 

cluſion. But this being no ſtrange thing 

to me in my want of skill in your Lord- 

ſhip's way of writing, I in the mean time 

crave leaye to ask, Whether there be any 

Propoſitions your Lordſhip can be certain 

of, that are not{divinely revealed ? And here 

I will preſume that your Lordſhip is not 

ſo Sceptical, but that you can allow Cer- 

tainty attainable in many things by your 

| natural 
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natural Faculties. Give me leave then to 
ask your Lordſhip, Whether, where there 
be Propoſitions of whoſe Truth you have 
certain Knowledge, you can receive any 
Propoſition for divine Revelation which 
contraditts that Certainty ? Whether that 
Certainty be built upon the Agreement of 
Ideas, ſuch as we have, or on whatever 
elſe your Lordſhip builds it? If you can- 
not, as I preſume your Lordſhip will ſay 
you cannor, I make bold to return you 
your Lordſhip's Queſtions here to me, in 
your own Words ; Let us now ſuppoſe that 
You are t0 judge of a Propoſition delrvered as a 
Matter of Faith, where you have a Certainty 
by Reaſon from yoar Grounds ſuch as they are? 
Can you, my Lord, aſſent to this as a Matter 
of Faith, when you are already certain of the 
contrary by your way ? How is this poſſible ? 


. Can you believe that to be true, which you are 


certain is not true ? Suppoſe it be, That there 
are two Natures in one Perſon, the Queſtion 
is, Whether you can aſſent to this as a Mat- 
ter of Faith ? bf you ſhould ſay, where there 
are only Probabilities on the other ſide, I grant 
that you then allow Revelation 1s to prevail, 
But when you ſay you have Certainty by 1de- 
as, or without Ideas to rhe contrary, 1 do ot 
ſee how it is poſſible for you to aſſent to a Mat- 
ter of Faith as true, when you are certain 
from your method that it is not true, For how 
can you believe againſt Certainty ——— becauſe 
the Mind is aftually determined by Certainty. 
And ſo your Lordſhip's Notion of Eertainty 
by Ideas, or without Ideas, be it what it 
will, 
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will, muſt overthrow the credibility of a matter 
of Faith in all ſuch Propoſitions, which are offered 
to' be believed on the account of Divine Revela- 
tion, This Argumentation and Concluſion 
is good againſt your Lordſhip, if it be good 
againſt me. For Certainty is Certainty, 
and he that is certain'is certain, and cannot 
aſſent to that as rrue, which he is certain is 
ot tre, whether he ſuppoſes Certainty to 
conſiſt” in the perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of Ideas, ſuch as a Man has, 
or in any thing elſe. For whether thoſe 
who have attained Certainty, not by the 
way of Ideas, can believe againſt Certainty 
any more than thoſe who have attained 
Certaimty by Ideas, we ſhall then ſee, when 
your Lordſhip ſhall be pleaſed to ſhew the 
World your way to Certainty without 
Ideas. 

Indeed if what your Lordſhip infinuates 
in the beginning of this Paſſage, which we 
are now upon be true, your Lordſhip is ſa- 
fer (in your way without Udees, i. e. with- 
out immediate objeAs of the Mind in Think- 
ing, if there be any ſuch way) as to the 
underſtanding divine Revelation right , 
than thoſe who make uſe of Ideas : Bat 


et you are ſtill as far as they, from aſſent- 


ing to that as trne, which you are certain is not 
true. Your Lordſhip's Words are: * So 
preat 4 difference is there between formin 


tdeas firſt, and then judging of Revelation 


them, and the believing of Revelation on its 
proper Grounds, and the interpreting the Senſe 
of it by the due meaſures of Reaſon. 


If it be 
the 


* Þ. 60. 
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the priviledge of thoſe alone who renounce 
Ideas, i. e. the immediate objefts of the 
Mind in Thinking, to believe Revelation on 
its proper Grounds, and the interpreting the 
Senſe of it, by the due meaſures of Reaſon ; 
I ſhall not think it ſtrange, that any one 
who undertakes to interpret the Senſe of Re- 
velation, ſhould renounce Ideas, z.e. That 
he who would think right of the meaning 
of any Text of Scripture ſhould renounce, 
and lay by ali immediate objects of the Mind 
in Thinking. 

But perhaps your Lordſhip does not here 
' extend this difference of believing Revelation 
on its proper Grounds, and not on its proper 
Grounds to all thoſe, who are not, and all 
thoſe who are for /deas. But your Lord- 
ſhip makes this compariſon here, only be- 
tween your Lordſhip and me, who you 
think am guilty of forming Ideas firſt, and 
then judging of Revelation by them. Anſw. If 
ſo, then this lays the blame not on my 
Dodrin of Ideas, but on my particular ill 
uſe of them. That then which your Lord- 
ſhip would infinuate of me here, as a dan- 
gerous way to miſtaking the. Senſe of the 
Scripture, is, That 1 form Ideas firſt, and 
then judge of Revelation by them, 1. e. In plain 
Engliſh, that I get to my ſelf, the beſt 1 
can, the fignification of the Words, where- 
in the Revelation is delivered ; and ſo en- 
deavour to underſtand : the Senſe of the Re- 
velation delivered in them. And pray, my 
Lord, does your Lordſhip do otherwiſe ? 
Does the believing of Revelation. upon its pro- 
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per Grounds, and the due meaſures of Reaſon, 
teach you to judge of Revelation, before 
you underſtand the Words it is deliver'd 
-in ? 3. ce. before you have formed the Ideas 
in your Mind, as well as you can, which 
thoſe Words ſtand for ? If the due meaſures 
of Reaſon teach your Lordſhip this, I beg 
the favour of your Lordſhip to tell me thoſe 
due meaſures of Reaſon, that I may leave thoſe 
rundue meaſures of Reaſon, which I have hi- 
therto followed in the interpreting the 
Senſe of the Scripture, whoſe Senſe it ſeems 
I ſhould have interpreted firſt, and under- 
ſtood the ſignification of the Words after- 


wards. 


My Lord, I read the Revelation of the 
Holy Scripture with a full aſſurance, that 


all it delivers is true : 


And though this be 


a ſubmiſſion to the Writings of thoſe In- 
ſpired Authors, which I neither have, nor 


- can have, for thoſe of any other Men : 


Yet 


I uſe {and know not how to help it, till 
your Lordſhip ſhew me a better method in 
thoſe duc meaſures of Reaſon, which you men- 
tion) the ſame way to interpret to my ſelf 


the Senſe of that Book, 


other. 


that I do of any 
Firſt 1 endeavour to underſtand the 


Words and Phraſes of the Language -I read 
it in, 5.c. to form Ideas they ſtand for. If 
your Lordſhip means any thing elſe by form- 
ing Ideas firſt, 1 confeſs, 1 underſtand it not. 
And if there be any Word or Expreſſion, 
Which in that Author, or in that place of 
that Author, ſeems to have a peculiar mean- 


ing, 3. ce. to ſtand for an Idea, which is dif- 


ferent 
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ferent from that, which . the common uſe 
of that Language has made it a-Sign of, that 
Idea alſo, I endeavour to form in my Mind, 
by comparing this Author with himſelf , 
and obſerving the deſign of his Diſcourſe, 
that ſo, as far as I can, by a ſincere endea- 
vour, I may have the ſame Ideas, in every 
Place when I read the Words, which the 
Author had when he writ them. , But - here, 
my Lord, 1 take care not to take thoſe for 
Words of Divine Revelation, which are not 
the Words of Inſpired Writers : Nor think 
my ſelf concerned with that Submiſſion to 
receive the Expreſſions of Fallible Men, and 
to Labour to find out their Meaning , or 
as your Lordſhip Phraſes it, ineerpree their 
Senſe, as if they were the Expreſſions of 
the Spirit of God, by the Mouths or pens 
of Men Inſpired and Guided by that -infal- 
lible Spirit. This, my Lord, is: the .me- 
thod 1 uſe in interpreting the Senſe of the. 
Revelation of - the + Scriptures; if your 
Lordſhip knows that I do otherwiſe, I de- 
ſire you, to convince. me of-it : And if your 
Lordſhip does. otherwiſe, I deſire you to 
ſhew me: wherein your-:method differs from 
mine, that [ may. reform: npon {ſo good. a 
Pattern : For as for what; you accuſe me of, 
in the following Words,--it.is that, which 
either. has no Fault-in-it,- or:if it have, . your 
Lordſhip, I humbly conceive, 1s as guilty 
as I. Your Words Þ are, 

I may pretend what I pleaſe,” That 1 hold the 


+ p. 60. aſſurance of Faith, and the Certainty by Ideas, 
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to go apon very different Grounds ; but when a 
Propoſution is offered me out of Scripture to be 
believed, and I doubt about the Senſe of it, is 
-not Recourſe to be made to my Ideas ? Give 
me leave my Lord, with all ſubmiſſion, to 
' return your Lordſhip the ſame Words. 
Your Lordſhip may pretend what you pleaſe, 
that you hold the. aſſurance of Faith, and the 
Certainty of Knowledge to ſtand upon diffe- 
rent Grounds (for I preſume your Lordſhip 
will not ſay, that Believing and Knowing 
ſtand upon the ſame Grounds, - for that 
would I think be to ſay, That probability 
and demonſtration are the ſame thing) Bur 
when a Propoſition is offered you out of Scrip- 
ture, to be believed, and you doubt about the 
Senſe of it, 1s not reconrſe to be made to your 
Notions ? What, my Lord, is the difference 
here between your Lordihip's and my way 
'1n the Caſe ? I muſt have receurſe to my Ideas, 
-and'your Lordſhip muſt have recourſe to your 
Notions. For I think you cannot believe 
a Propoſition contrary to your own No- 
tions ; for then you would have the 
ſame and different Notions, at the fame 

time. So that all the difference between 

- your Lordſhip and me, is, That we do 
both the ſame thing, only your Lord- 
ſhip ſhews a great diſlike to my uſing the 

term /dea. 
But the inſtance your Lordſhip here gives, 
is beyond my comprehenſion. You 


ſay, * a Propoſition is offered me gut of * P So. 


Scripture 70 be belicved, and I doubt about the 
Senſe of it As in the preſent Caſe, whe- 


ther 
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ther there can be three Perſons 1n one Nature, 
or two Natures and one Perſon. My Lord, 
my Bible is faulty again, for I do not re- 
member, that I ever read in it either of 
theſe Propoſitions, in theſe preciſe Words, 
There are three Perſons in one Nature, or, 
There are two Natures and one Perſon. When 
your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew me a Bible where- 
- In they are ſo ſet down, I ſhall then think 
them a good inſtance of Propoſitions offered 
me out of Scripture, till then, whoever ſhall 
fay, that they are Propoſitions in the Scrip- 
ture, when there are no ſuch Words ſo put 
together, to be found in Holy Writ, ſeems 
to me to make a new Scripture in Words 
and Propoſitions, that the Holy Ghoſt 
dictated not. 1 do not here queſtion their 
Truth, nor deny that they may 'be drawn 
from the Scripture : But 1 deny, that theſe 
very Propoſitions are in expreſs Words 
in my- Bible. For that- 1s the only thing 
I deny here, if your Lordſhip: can ſhew them 
me in yours, I beg you to do it. 

In the mean time, taking them to be as 
true as if they were the very Words of Di- 
vine Revelation; the Queſtion then is, how 
muſt we interpret the Senſe of them? For 
ſuppoſing them to be Divine Revelation, 
to ask as your Lordſhip here does, what Re- 
ſolution 1, or any one can come to about 
their poſſi ibility, ſeems to me to inyolve a 
Contradiction in it. For, whoever admits 
a Propoſition to be of Divine Revelation, 
ſuppoſes it not only to be poſlible, but 


true, Your Lordſhip's Queſtion then can 
mean 
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mean only this z What Senſe can I xpor my 
Principles, come to of either of theſe Pro- 
poſitions, but in the way of Ideas? AndI 
crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, what 
Senſe of them can your Lordſhip «pox your 
Principles come to, but in the way of Notions ? 
Which in plain Engliſh, amounts to no 
more than this, That your Lordſhip muſt 
underſtand them according to the Senſe you 
have of thoſe Terms they are made-up of; 
and I according to the Senſe.I have of thoſe 
Terms. Nor can it be otherwiſe, unleſs 
your Lorſhip can take a Term in any Pro- 
poſition to have one Senſe, and yet under- 
ſtand it in another: And thus we ſee, that 
in effet, Men have differently underſtood 
and interpreted the Senſe of theſe Propoſt- 
tions. Whether they uſed the way of Ideas 
or not, 4.e. whether they called what any 
Word ſtood for Notion, or Senſe, or Mean 
ing, or [dea. | 

I think my ſelf obliged to return your 
Lordſhip my Thanks , for the News you 


write me here, Þ of one who has+p.c:i: 


found 4 ſecret way how the ſame Body may 
' be in diſtant Places at once, It making no 
rt, that I can ſee, of the Reaſoning your 
Lordſhip was then upon, I can take it only 
for a piece of News: And the Favour was 
_ the greater, that your Lordſhip was pleaſed 
to ſtop your ſelf in the midſt of ſo ſerious 
an Argument as the Articles of the Trinity 
and Incarnation, to tell it me. And me- 
thinks *tis pity , that that Author had not 
uſed ſome of the Words of my Book, which 
Q might 
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might have ſerved to have tied him and me 
together. For his Secret about a Body in 
two Places at once, which he does keep up ; 
and my Secret about Certainty, which your 
Lordſmp thinks kad been better kept up 100, be- 
ing all your Words, bring me into his Com- 
pany but very untcowardly. If your Lord- 
ſhip would be pleaſed to ſhew, That my 
Secret about Certainty (as you think fit to 
call it) is falſe or erroneous , the World 
would ſee a good Reaſon, why you ſhould 
think it better kept up ;, till then perhaps they 
may be apt to ſuſpe@, that the Fault is not 
ſo much in my publiſhed Secret about Cer- 
tainty, as ſomewhere elſe. But ſince your 
Lordſhip thinks it had been better kept np ; 1 
promiſe that as ſoon as you ſhall do me the 
Favour to make publick a better Notion of 
Certainty than mine, I will by a. publick Re- 
tractation call in mine : Which 1 hope your 
Lordſhip will do, for I dare ſay, no Body 
will think it good or Friendly Advice to your 
Lordſhip, if you have ſuch a Secrer, that 
you ſhould keep it up. 

Your Lordihip with ſome Emphaſts, * 
bids me obſerve my own Words, that I here po- 
ſitively ſay, ©* That the Mind not being cer- 
<« tain of the Truth of that ir doth not evi- 
« dently know : ? So that it is plain here, that 
I place Certainty only in evident Knowledge, 
or in clear and diſtinft Ideas ; and yet my great 
Complaint of your Lordſhip, was, That you 
charged this upon me, and now your Lordſhip 
finds it in my own Words, Anſw. My own 
Word: in that place, are, The And is nor 

| certals 
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certain of what it doth not evidently know ;, but 
in them or that Pailage as ſet down by: your 
Lordſhip, there is not the leaſt mention of 
clear and aiſtin&t Ideas, and therefore I ſhould 
wonder to hear your Lordſhip ſo ſolemnly 
call them my own Words, when they are 
but what your Lordſhip would have to be 
a"Conſequence of my Words, were it not, 
as I humbly conceive, a way not unfrequent 
with your Lordſhip to ſpeak of that, which 
you: think a Conſequence from any thing 
faid, as if it were the very thing ſaid. It 
reſts therefore upon your Lordſhip to prove 
that evadent Knowledge can be only where the 
Ideas concerning which it is, are perfectly 
Clear and diſtintt, Jam certain, that I have 
evident Knowledge, that the Subſtance of 
my Body and Soul exiſts, though I am as 
certain that I have but a very obſcure and 
confuſed Idea of any Subſtance at all : So 
that my Complaint of your Lordſhip upon 
that Account, remains very well Founded, 
notwithſtanding any thing you alledge 
here. 

Your Lordſhip ſumming up the force of what 
you have ſaid add * That you have pieaded (1 .) * P- 5% 
That my method of Certainty ſhakes the belief | 
of Revelation in General (2.) That it ſhakes the 
belief of particular Propoſitions or Articles of 
Faith, which depend upon the Senſe of Words 
contained in Scripture. 

That your Lordſhip has pleaded, I grant, 
but with Submiſſion I deny, that you have 
proved. 


Q 2 (1.) That 
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(1.) That my definition of Knowledge, 
which is that which your Lordſhip-calls'my 
method of Certainty, ſhakes the belief" of Reve- 
lation in general, © For all that your Lord-+ 
ſhip offers for Proof of it, is only the alledg- 
ing ſome other Paffages ont of my- Book 
quite different from that my definition of 
Knowledge, which you endeavour to ſhew 
do ſhake the belief of Revelation in General. 
But indeed have not, nor, [ humbly con- 
ceive, cannot ſhew, that they do any ways 
ſhake the belief of Revelation "in general. ' But 
if they did, it does not at all follow-from 
thence, that my definition of Knowledge, 
i.e. my method of Certaimty at' all ſhakes the 
belief of Revelation in general, which'was what 
your Lordſhip undertook to prove: þ 
(2.) As to the ſhaking the belief of parti- 
cular Propofiriens or Articles of Faith, which de- 
pend, as you here ſay, Þ upon the Senſe: of 
Words ; 1 think I have ſufficiently cleared 
my ſelf from that Charge, as will yet be 
more evident from what your Lordſhip here 
farther urges. ; 
Your Lordſhip ſays, my placing Certain- 
ty in the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of Ideas, ſhakes the Foundations 
of the Articles of Faith [above mentioned] 
which depend upon the Senſe of Words contained 


_ #nthe Scripture : And the Reaſon your Lord- 


ſhip gives for it, is this; Becauſe / do not fay 
we are to believe all that we find there expreſſed. 
My Lord, upon reading theſe Words,” 1 
conſulted the Errata, to ſee whether [the 


Printer had injured you; For 1 could not 


eaſily 
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eaſily believe that your Lordſhip ſhould Rea- 
ſon after. a Faſhon,. that would juſtifie ſuch a 
concluſion-:as this, 'viz. Your Lordſhip in 
your Letter to me, does not;/ay that we are to 
believe all that we find expreſſed in Scripture, 
therefore :your Notion of Certainty ſhakes 
the belief of this Article of Faith, that Je- 
fas Chriſt - deſcended into Hell. This I 
think: will: ſcarce hold for a good Conſe- 
quence, till the or ſaying any Truth, be the 
denyingof it, and then if my »o: ſaying in 
my- Book, That we are to believe all there ex- 
preſſed, 'be to deny, That we are to believe ail 
that we find there expreſſed ; 1 fear many of 
your Lordſhip's Books will be found to 
ſbake the belief 'of ſeveral or all the Articles 


_ of our Faith.) But ſuppoling this Conſequence 


to be good, viz. I do not ſay therefore I 
deny, :and- thereby 1 ſhake the belief of ſome 
Articles of Faith ; how does this prove, That 
my placing of Certainty in- the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of Ideas, 
ſhakes any- Article of Faith, unleſs my ſay- 


'*Ing, that-Certainty conſiſts in the perception 


of the agreement or diſagreement of ldeas, 
in the 301 Page of my Eſſay, be a Proof, 


- that Tao not ſay in any. ather part of that 


Book, That we are to believe all that we find 
expreſſed in Scripture ? 

- But perhaps the remaining Words of the 
Period will help us out in your Lordſhip's 
Argument, which all together ſtands thus, * 
Becauſe.T do not ſay we are to believe all that 
we find there expreſſed; but [| do ſay] in caſe 
pe have any clear and diſtuatt Ideas, which th- 

* + mit 
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mit the Senſe another way, than the Words ſeem 
to carry it, we are tb judge that to be the rrue 
Senſe, My Lord, I do not remember where 
I ay, what in the latter part of this Period 
your Lordſhip makes me ſay: And your. 
Lordſhip would have done me a Favour to 
have quoted the place. Indeed I do ſay 
in the Chapter your Lordſhip ſeems to 'be 
upon, *©** That no Propoſition - can be re- 
&« ceived for divine Revelation, or obtain 
&« the aſſent due to all ſuch, if it be contra- 
« dictory to our clear intuitive Know- 
&« ledge *?. This is what I there ſay, and 
all that I there ſay : Which in effe& is this, 
That no Propoſition can be received for di- 
vine Revelation, which is contradictory to 
a ſelf-evident Propoſition, and if that be 
it, which your Lordſhip makes me ſay here 
in the fotegoing Words, I agree to it, 
and would be glad to know whether your 
Lordſhip differs in Opinion ':from'me in 
it. But this not anſwering ' your © pur- 
poſe, your Lordſhip would in the following 
Words of this Paragraph, + change ſelf- 
evident Propoſition into a Propofition we 


have attained Certainty of,, though by 3mperfef 
| Taeas: In which Senſe the Propoſition your 


Lordſhip argues from as mine, will ſtand 
thus, That no Propoſition can be received 
for Divine Revelation, or obtain the aſſent 
due to all ſuch, if it be contradiqory to any 
Propoſition , of whoſe Truth we are by 
any way certain. And then ]defire your 
Lordſhip to name the Two contradictory 
Propofitions, the one of Divine Revelation, 
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I do not. aſſent to; the other, : That / have 
attained to a Certainty of by my imperfe&t Ideas, 
which makes me reje. or not aſſent to that 
of Divige. Revelation. The very ſetting 
down of theſes Two contradictory Propo- 
tions, will be. demonſtration againſt me, 
and if your, Lordſhip. cannot (as I humbly 
conceive; you cannot) name any Two ſuch 
Propoſitions, *tis an evidence, that all this 
Duſt, that .is. raiſed, is, only a great deal 
of Talk about what your Lordſhip cannot 
prove. .-:For. that; your Lordſhip has not 
yet proved-any ſuch thing, I am humbly 
of Opinion,. I have already ſhewn. 
Your'Lordfhip's Diſcourſe of Des Cartes 


in the following Pages,.* is, I think, as * p. 66— 


far as 1 am concerned in. ity to ſhew, that 9: 


Certainty- cannot be had-by Ideas : Becauſe 


Des Cartes uſing the term ./dea miſſed of ir. 
Anſw. The Queſtion between your Lordſhip 
and -me; :not - being about-Les Cartess but 
my Notion of Certainty, your, Lordſhip will 
put an end 'to my Notion of Certainty by 
1aeas, whenever your Lordſhip ſhall prove, 
That Certainty cannot be attained any way 
by the. immediate Objets of the Mind in 
Thinking, 4. e. by /deas; or that Certainty 
does not. conſiſt in the perception of the 


| agreement or-diſagreementof Ideas ; or laſt- 


ly, when your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew us, what 
elſe Certainty does conliſt in. When your 
Lordſhip ſhall do either- of theſe Three, I 


promiſe -your Lordſhip to; renounce my 


notion, Or way, or method, or grounds (or 
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whatever elſe your Lordſbip-has been 
ed to call it) of Certaingy by 1deas. 1+ - 


: pleaf- 


. 


+ p. 69 = The next Paragraph F-1s. to ſhew-the-In- 
70. clination your Lordſhip. has #0 favour -me 


in the Words it may bez.: I ſhall. be-always 
forry to have miſtaken. any. ones, 'eſpectal- 
ly your Lordſhip's I:clination to-favour me : 
But fince the Preſs has publiſhed - thisito 
the World, the World muſt .now be Judge 
of your Lordſhip's. nclinatjon -t0. favour 
Me. « Sod 

The three or four following Pages:*-are 
to \ſhew, That your Lordſhip's exception 
againſt Ideas was not againſt-the term devs, 
and that I miſtook you in it. Aw." My 
Lord, 1 muſt own that there are very-few 
Pages of your Letters, when I come to.ex- 
amine what is the preciſe meaning of-your 
Words, either as' making diſtin&-Propoſt- 
tions, or a continued Diſcourſe, wherein'I 
do not think my elf in danger-to be mi- 
ſtakenz bnt whether in the preſent Caſe, 
one much more learned than I,- wonld not 
have underſtood your Lordſhip as I did, 
muſt be left to thoſe who will be at the pains 
to conſider your Words Þ and my Reply 
to them. Your Lordſhip ſaying, As 7 bave 
ftated my Notion of Ideas, it may be of dan- 
gerous conſequence ; ſeemed to me to ſay-no 
more, but that my Book in -general mghe 
be of dangerous conſequence. This ſeeming 
too general an Accyſation, I endeavoured to 
find what it was more particularly in it, 
which your Lordſhip thought might be of dan- 
gerous conſequence: And the firſt thing I 
© PReveey'© - (ne " thougtt 


* p, 70 
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+ 1 Anſw. 
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thought'yon excepted againſt, was the uſe 
of the term 7dea., ' Bat your Lordſhip: tells 


me here, * I was miſtaken, it was not the * p. 72. 


"germ Idea you excepted againſt, but the way 
of "Certainty by Ideas, To excuſe my mi- 
fake, I have this to ſay for my ſelf, That 


reading in your firſt Letter | theſe expreſs Þ 1 Anſw. 
"Words; When new Terms are made uſe of 9: *3* 


'þy ill Men to promote Scepticiſm and Infidelity, 
wnd to overthrow the Myſteries of our Faith, we 
have then Reaſon to enquire into them, and to 
examine the Foundation and Tendency of them ; 
It:could not be very ſtrange, if I anderſtood 
them to refer to Terms ; but it ſeems I was 
miſtaken, and ſhould have underſtood by 
thent my way of Certaimy by Ideas, and ithould 
tave” read your Lordſhip's Words thus ; 
When new Terms are made uſe of by ill Men 
ro-promote Scepticiſm and Infidelity and to over- 
throw the Myſteries of Faith, we bave then Reaſon 
roenquire 110 them, 1. e. Mr. Z.'s definition 
of Knowledge (for that is my way of Cer- 
tainty by [deas) and then to examine the Foun- 
dation and Tendency of them, 7. ec. this Pro- 
poſition, viz. That Knowledge or Certain- 
ty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas. Them, in 
your Lordſhip's Words, as I thought (for 
Fam fcarce ever ſure, what your Lordſhip 
means by them) neceſlarily refering to what 
#\Men made uſe of for the promoting of Scep- 
riciſm and Infidelity, I thonght it had refered 
to: Terms, Why ſo? ſays your Lordſhip, 
your Qaarrel, you fay, was not with the term 
Ideas. But that which you inſiſted upon y” 
the 


' * 1 Anſw. 
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the way of Certainty by Ideas, and the new 
Terms as implozed to that purpoſe ; and there- 
fore *tis that which your Lordſhip muſt be 
underſtood to mean by what il! Men make 
nſc of, &c. Now | appeal to my Reader, 
whether I may not be excuſed, if I took 
Them rather to refer to Terms, a word. in 
the Plural Number preceding in the ſame 
Period, than to way of Certainty by 1deas, 
which is of the Singular Number, and nei- 
ther preceding, no nor ſo much as expreſſed 
In the ſame Sentence? And-if by my Igno- 
rance in the uſe of the Pronoun Them, tis 
my misfortune to be often at a loſs in the 
underſtanding of your Lordſhip's Writings, 
I hope I ſhall be excuſed. 

Another excuſe for my underſtanding, 
that one of the things in my Book which 
your Lordſhip thought might be of dangerous 
conſequence, was the term 1dea, may be. found 
in theſe Words of your Lordſhip, : * But 
what necd all this great noiſe about 1deas and 
Certainty, true and real Certainty by | Ideas : 
Tf after all, it comes only to this, That our J1de- 
as only preſent to us ſuch things from whence 
we bring Arguments to prove the Truth of things ? 


But the World hath been ſtrangely amuzed with 


Ideas of late; and we have been. told, That 
ſtrange things might be done by the belp of Ide- 
as, and yet theſe Ideas at laſt come to be com- 
mon Notions of things, which we muſt make 
uſe of in our Reaſoning. I ſhall offer one 
Paſſage more | for my excuſe, out of the 
ſame Page. I had ſaid in my Chapter about 
the Exiſtence of God, I thought it moſt 

| pro- 
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proper to' expreſs my ſelf in the moſt uſual 
and familiar way,” by common Words and 
Expreſſions. Your Lordſhip wiſhes I had done 
ſo quite through my Book; for then 1 had ne- 
ver given that occaſion to the Enemies of our 
Faith, to take up my new way of Ideas, as an 
effeftual Battery (as they imagird) againſt the 
Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, But 7 
might have enjoyed the Satisfaftion of my Ide- 
as long enough, before your Lordſhip had taken 
x#otice of them,  anleſs you had found them em- 
ploy'd in doing Miſchief. Thus this Paſſage 
ſtands in your. Lordſhip's former Letter, 


though here + your Lordſhip gives us but + p. 72, 


a-part off it, and that part your Lordſhip 73- 


breaks of into two, and gives us inverted 
and 'in other words. Perhaps thoſe who 
obſerve this, and better underſtand the Arts 
of Controverſie than I do, may find ſome 


Skill in it. But your Lordſhip * breaks off * p. 72. 


the former Paſlage at theſe Words, ſtrange 
things might be done by the belp of Ideas; and 
then adding theſe new ones, 74. e. as to mat- 
ter of Certainty, leaves ont thoſe which con- 
tain your wiſh, That 7 had expreſſed my ſelf 
in the moſt uſnal way by common Words and Ex- 
preſſions quite through my Book, as I had done 
in my Chapter of the Exiſtence of a God; 


for then, ſays your Lordſhip, * I had not , 
given that occaſion to the Enemies of our Faith , 
ro take up my new way of Ideas as an effettual 


Battery, &c. which wiſh of your Lordſhip's 
is, That I had all along left out the term 
Idea, as is plain from my Words, which 
you refer to in your wiſh, as they ſtand in 
| my 


Anſw. 
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# 1 Let. my firſt Letter, + viz. © I thonght it 


P- 127. 


T P- 73» 


< moſt proper to expreſs my ſelf in the 
& moſt uſual and familiar way——by com- 
& mon Words, and known ways of Ex- 
& preſſion; and therefore, as 1 think, Ihave 
& farce nſed the word Jdea'in that whole 
* Chapter.” [Now I muſt again appeal to 
my Reader, Whether your Lordſhip having 


fo plainly wiſhed that' I' had - uſed comm: 


Words and Expreſſions in "oppoſition to 'the 
term 7dea, 1 am not excuſableif I took you 
to mean that Term ? ' Thongh your Lord- 
ſhip leaves out the wiſh, and* inſtead (of it 
puts in, 4.e. 4s a matter of Certainty; words 
which were not in your former Let- 
ter, though it be for miſtaking you in my 
Anſwer to that Letter, that you here blame 
me. I mnſt own, my Lord, my dulnefs 
will be very apt to miſtake you in Expreſ- 
fions ſeemingly ſo plain as theſe, till I can 
preſume my ſelf quick-{ighted enough -to 
underſtand Mens meaning in their Writings 
not by their Expreſſions z which I confeſs I 
am not, and is an Artl find my {elf too old 
now to learn. | 

But bare miſtake is not all z your Lord- 
ſhip Þ accuſes me alſo of Unfairneſs and Dif- 
ingenuity in underſtanding theſe Words of 
yours, The World has been ſtrangely amuzed 
with Ideas, and yet theſe Ideas at laſt come to be 
only common Notions of things, as if in them 
your Lordſhip owned [deas to be only common 
Notions of things, To this, my Lord, I 
muſt humbly crave leave to anſwer, Fhat 
there was no Unfairneſs or Difmngenuity in my 
ſaying 
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ſaying your Lordſhip owned [deas- for ſacl; 
becauſe I underſtood you to ſpeak in that 
place in your own Senſe; and thereby to 
{bew: that the new term [dea need not be 
introduced, when it ſignified only the com 
mon Notions of. things, 1. e&. ſignified no more 
than Notion doth, which is a more uſual 
Word. This 1 took to be your meaning in 
that placez and whether I or any one might 
not fo underſtand it, without deſerving to 


be. told,  * That this is a. way of urning * p, 73, 


things upon your Lordſhip which you did not ex- 
pe& from me, or ſuch a ſolemn appeal as 
this, Judge now bow fair and ingenuous this 
Anſwer js, | leave to any one, who will but 
do -me- the favour to caſt his Eye on the 
Paſſage above quoted, as it ſtands in your 
Lordſhip's own Words in your firſt Let- 


ter *, For I humbly beg leave to ſay, * 1 Anfw. 
That I cannot but wonder to find, that ?- 9?» 93- 


when your Lordſhip is charging me with 
want of Fairneſs and Ingenuity, you ſhould 
leave out in the quoting of your own 
Words, thoſe which ſerved moſt to juſtifie 
the Senſe I had taken them in, and put o- 
thers in the ſtead of them. In your firſt 


Letter - they ſtand thus ; But the World hath + 1 Auf; 
been. ſtrangely amuzed with Ideas of late, and P- 93+ 


we have been told that ſtrange things might be 
done by the belp of Ideas ; and yet theſe Ideas 
at laſt come to be only common Notions of 
things-which we muſt make uſe of in our Rea- 
ſoning, and ſo on to the end of what is a- 


bove ſet down; all which 1 quoted * to ſe- + , 7, 
cure my ſelf from being ſuſpected 70 tary p, 62. 


things 


*p. 73» 
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things upon your Lordſhip in a Senſe which 
your Words (that the Reader had before 
him) would not bear: Andin your ſecond 
Letter, * in the place now under conſide- 
ration, they ſtand thus : Bur the World bath 
been ſtrangely amuzed with Ideas of late, and 


we have been told that ſtrange things may. be © | 
done with Ideas, 1. e. as to matter of Certain- 


ty, and there your Lordſhip ends. Will 
your Lordſhip give me leave now to uſe 
your own Words, Judge now how fair and 
ingenuous this is : Words which I ſhould not 
uſe, but that I find them uſed by your 
Lordſhip in this very Paſſage, and upon 
this very Occaſion. 

I grant my ſelf a mortal Man very li- 
able to Miſtakes, eſpecially in your Writ- 
ings: But that in my Miſtakes, I am guilty 
of any Unfairneſs or Diſingenuity, your 
Lordſhip will, I humbly conceive, pardon 
me, if 1 think it will paſs for want of 
Fairneſs and Ingenuity in any one, without 
clear Evidence to accuſe me: To avoid 
any ſuch Suſpicion in my firſt Letter, 1 
ſet down every Word contained in thoſe 
Pages of your Book which I was concern- 
ed in; and in my ſecond, I ſet down moſt 
of the Paſſages of your Lordſhip's firſt An- 
ſwer that I replied to. But becauſe the 
deing it all along in this, would, I find, 
roo much increaſe the bulk of my Book ; 
] earneſtly beg every one, who will think 
this my Reply worth his Peruſal, to lay 
your Lordſhip's Letter before him, that he 
may ſee whether in theſe Pages, I dire&t my 
An» 


= 
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Anſwer to, Without ſetting 'them down at 
large, there be any thing material unanſwer- 
ed, or Unfairly or Diſingenuouſly repreſented. 


Your Lordſhip, in the next Words, * gives * p, 73. 


a Reaſon why I ought to have underſtood 
your Words, as « conſequence of my Aſſertion, 
and not as your own Senſe, viz. Becauſe you 
all along diſtinguiſh the way of Reaſon, by de- 
ducing one thing from another, from my way of 
Certainty in the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas. Anſwer. 1 know your Lordſhip does 
all along taik of Reaſon, and my way by Ideas, 
as diſtin& or oppoſite : But this is the thing 
I have and do complain of, That your Lord- 
ſhip does ſpeak of them as diſtinct, without 
ſhewing wherein they are different, ſince 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of Ideas, which is my way of Cer- 
zainty, is alſo the way of Reaſon: For the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, 1s either by an immediate 
Compariſon of two Ideas, as in ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions; which way-of Knowledge of 
Truth, is the way of Reaſon, or by the In- 
tervention of intermediate Ideas, z e. bythe 
Deduttion of one thing from another, which is 


alfo the way of Reaſon, as I have ſhewn * ; * 1 Let. 


where I anſwer to your ſpeaking of Certainty ®' 


placed in good and ſound Reaſon, and not in 
Ideas; in which place, as in ſeveral others, 
your Lordſhip oppoſes Jaeas and Reaſon, 
which your Lordſhip calls here diſtinguiſhing 
them : But to continue to ſpeak frequently 
of two things as different, or of two ways 
as oppolite, without ever ſhewing any Dif- 


ference 


128. 
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ference or Oppoſition in them, after it hag 
been preſſed for, is a way of Ingenuity 
which your Lordſhip will pardon to my Ig- 
norance, if I have not formerly been ac- 
vainted with; and therefore, when you 
hall have ſhewn, that Reaſoning about /4cas 
or by 1deas, is not the ſame way of Reaſon- 
ing, as that about or by Notions or Concep- 
tions, and that what I mean by 1geas is not 
the ſarne that your Lordſhip means by No- 
tions, you will have ſome reaſon to blame 
me for miſtaking you in the Paſſages above 
quoted. * Ks | 

For 'if your Lordſhip, in thoſe Words, 
does not except againſt the Term 1deas, but 
allows it to have the ſame Signification with 
Notions, or Conceptions, or Apprehenſions ; 
then your Lordſhip's Words will run thus, 
But what need all this great noiſe about Notions 
or Concepuons, or Apprehenſions * And the 
World has been ſtrangely amuzed with Notions, 
or Conceptions, or Apprehenſions of late; which, 
whether it be that which your Lordſhip will 
own to be your meaning, I mult leave to 
your Conſideration. 

Your Lordſhip proceeds * to examine ay 
_ new method of Certainty, as you are pleaſed 
to call it, 

To my asking whether there be any other, or 
older Method of Certainty, your Lordſhip an- 
fwers, | That is not the point; but whether 
mine be any at all? Which your Lordſhip denies, 
Anſwer. I grant, to him that barely denies 
it to be any at all, it is zot the point, whether 


there be any older z but to him that calls it 
4 16W 
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a new method, I humbly conceive it will not 
be thought wholly beſides zhe pozrt, to ſhew 
an older, at. leaſt, that it onghrt to bave pre- 
vented theſe following Words of your Lord- 
ſhip's, viz. That yeur Lordſhip did never pre- 
tend to inform the World of new Methods; which 
being in. Anſwer to my deſire, that you 
would be pleaſed to ſhew me an older, or 
another Method, plainly imply, That your 
Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that whoever will in- 
form the World. of another Method of Cer- 
tainty than. mine, can do it only by inform- 
ing them of a new one. But ſince this is the 
Anſwer your Lordſhip pleaſes to make to 
my. Requeſt, I crave leave to conſider it a 
little. 

Your Lordihip having pronounced con- 
cerning my Definition of Knowledge, which 
you . call my Adethod of Certainty, That it 
might be of dangerous Conſequence to an Article 


of the Chriſtian. Faith, I deſired * you to « , 7; 
& ſhew in what Certainty lies ; ” and deſired p. $7, 88. 


it. of your Lordſhip by theſe preſling Con- 
ſiderations, That it would ſecure that Ar- 
ticle of Faith againſt any dangerous Conſe- 
quence from my way, and be a great Service 
to.Fruth in general. To which your Lord- 


*% 


tend to inform the World of Mew Afethods ; 
and therefore, are not bound to go any farther 
than, what you found fault with, which was my 
new Method 


bh GS * + 


ſhip replies here, + That you did never pre- + p, 75. 
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me for writing out of my own Thoughts; and 
therefore 1 could not expett from your 
Lordſhip what you ſo much condemn in 
another. | Beſides, one of the Faults. you 
found with my Method, was, That it was 
New : And therefore, if your Lordſhip will 
look again into that Paſſage, + where I deſire 
you to /er the World right in a thing of that great 
Conſequence, as it is to know wherein Ceres 
tainty conſiſts; you will not find, that I 
mention any thing of a zew Method of Cer- 
tainty ; my Words were azother, whether. 
old or new was indifferent. In truth, all 
that I requeſted, was only ſuch a Method of 
Certainty, as your Lordſhip approved of, 
and was ſecnre-in; and therefore I do not 
ſee how your ot pretending to inform the World 


' #n any new Methods, can be any way alledg'd 


as a Reaſon, for refuſing ſo uſeful and fo 
charitable a thing. 
' Your Lordſhip farther adds, * That you are 
not bound to go any farther, than what you found 
fault with. Anſwer. 1 ſuppoſe your Lord- 
ſhip means, That you are not bound by the 
Law of Diſputationz nor are you, as I humbly 
conceive, by this Law forbid: Or if you 
were, the Law of the Schools could not + 
diſpenſe with the Eternal Divine Law of 
Charity. The Law of Diſputing, whence 
had it its ſo mighty a SanQion ? It is at beſt 
but the Law of Wrangling, if it ſhut out 
the great Ends of Information and Inſtru- 
Aion; and ſerves only to flatter a little 
guilty Vanity, in a Victory over an Adver- 
firy leſs $kilful in this Art of cok 
| o 
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Who can believe, that upon ſo ſlight an 
account, your Lordſhip ſhould negle@ your 
Deſign of writing againſt me ? The great 
Motives of your Concern for an Article of 
the Chriſtian Faith, and of that Duty, which 
you profeſs has made you do what you have 
done, will be believed to work more uni- 
formly in your Lordſhip, than to let a Fa- 
ther of the Church, and a Teacher in //-ae/, 
not tell one who asks him which is the 
right and ſafe Way, if he knows it. No, 
no, my Lord, a Character ſo much to the 
Prejudice of your Charity, no-body will re- 
ceive of your Lordſhip, no, not from your 
ſelf - Whatever your Lordſhip may ſay, 
the World will believe, That you would 
have given a better Method of Certainty, if 
you had had one; when thereby, you would 
have ſecured Men from the danger of run- 
ning into Errors in Articles of Faith, and ef- 
feQually have recalled them from my way of 
Certainty, which leads, as your Lordſhip 
lays, to Scepticiſm and Tfidelity : For to turn 
Men from a way they are in, the bare tel]- 
ing them it is dangerous, puts but a ſhort 
ſtop to their going on in ir; There is nothing 
effeQual to ſet them a going; right, but to 
ſhew them which is the ſafe and ſure way ; 
a piece of Humanity, which when asked, 
no-body, as far as he knows, refuſes an- 
other; and this I have earneſtly asked of 
your Lordſhip. | 

Your Lordſhip * repreſents to me the Vnſa- + 
tisfattorineſs and Inconſfiſtency of my way of 
Certainty, by telling me, That ſeems ſ#+{/ 
R 2 a ſtrange 
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a ſtrange thirg to 'you, that 1 ſhould talk ſo 
much of a new Method of Certaimy by Ideas , 
and yet allow, as I do, fuch a want of Iacas, 
ſo much ImperfeFion in them, and ſuch a want 
of Conne&twon between our Ideas, and the things 
themſelves. Anſwer. This ObjeCtion being . 
ſo viſibly againſt the Extent of our Know- 
ledge, and not the Cerrainty of it by Ideas, 
would need no other Anſwer but this, that 
it proved nothing to the point ; which was 
to ſhew, that my way by Ideas, was no way 
to Certainty at al{; not to True Certainty, 

+p. 76, Which 1s a Term your Lordſhip uſes here Þ 
which 1 ſhall be able to conceive what you 
mean by, when you ſhall be pleaſed to tell 
me what falſe Certainty is. | 

But becauſe whar you fay here, is in ſhort 
what you ground your Charge: of Scepriciſm 
on, in your former Letter, ] ſhall here, ac- 
cording to my Promiſe, conſider what your 
Lordſhip ſays there, and hope you will allow 
this to be no unfit place. 

Your Charge of Scepriciſm, in your for- 

+ r Anſw, mer Letter, Þ is as followeth. 
p. 125. Your Lordſhip's firſt Argument conſiſts 
-—131- in theſe Propoſitions, viz. 

rt. That I /ay, p. 125, That Knowledge 
is the Percention of the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of [deas. 

2. That I go about to.-prove, That there are 
very many more Beings, of which we have 
no Ideas, than thoſe of which we have ; 
from whence, your Lordſhip draws this 
Concluſion, That we are excluded from at- 

raining any Knowledge, as 10 the far greateſt part 
| | : 
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of the Univerſe. Which agree to: But with 
Submiſſion, ghis is not the Propoſition to 
be proved, but this, viz. That my way by 
Ideas, or my way of Certainty by Ideas ; for 
to that yuyr Lordſhip reduces it, z. e. my 
placing of Certainty in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 
leads to Scepticiſm. 

Farther, from my ſaying, that the Intel- 
leftual World is greater and more beauti- 
ful certainly than the material, your Lord- 


ſhip argues, - Thar if Certainty may be had + 1 Anſw, 
by general Reaſons without particular Ideas in Þ+ 126 


one, it may alſo in other Caſes, Anſwer, It 
may no doubt : But this is nothing again 
any thing 1 have ſaid ; for I have n:ither 
ſaid, nor ſuppoſe, That Certainty by general 
Reaſons, or any Reaſons can be had without 
Ideas; no more than I ſay, or ſuppoſe, 
that we can reaſon without thinking, or 
think without immediate Objects of our 
Minds in thinking, 5. e. think without 1deas. 
But your Lordſhip asks, Whernce comes this 
Certainty (for | ſay certainly) where there be 
n0 particular Ideas, if Knowledge conſiſts in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 
' greement of Ideas? I anſwer, we have 
Keas as far as we are certain, and beyond 
that we have neither Certainty, no nor Pro- 
bability ; every thing which we either know 
or believe, is ſome Propolition. Now no 
Propoſition can be framed as the Object of 
our Knowledge or Aſſent, wherein two 
' Tdeas are not joined to, or ſeparated from 
one another. As for Example, when I at- 
Ri: hrm 
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firm that ſomething exiſts in the World, where- 
of I have no Idea, Exiſtence is» affirmed of 
ſomething, ſome Being : And I have as clear 
an Idea of Exiſtence and ſomething, the two 
things joined in that Propoſi ition, as I have 
of them in this Propoſition, ſomerhing exiſts 
in the World, whereof I have an Idea, When 
therefore 1 affirm » that the inteHeQual 
World is greater, and more beautiful, "than 
the material: Whether I ſhould know the 
truth of this Propoſition, either by Divine 
Revelation, or ſhould aſſert it as highly pro- 

. bable (which is all I do in that Chapter, | 
- out of which this Inſtance is brought) ir 
means no more but this, viz. Thar there 
are more, and more beautiful Beings, where- 
of we have no Ideas, than there are of 
which we have Ideas 3 of which Beings, 
whereof we have no Ideas, we can for want 
| of Ideas, have no farther Knowledge, but 
that ſuch Beings do exiſt, 

If your Lordſhip ſhall now ask me how I 
know there are ſuch Beings; I anſwer, that in 
that Chaprer - of the Extent of our Knowledge, 
' Ido not fay I know, but I endeavour to ſhew, 
- thatit is moſt highly probable: But yet a Man 
is capable of knowing it to be true, becauſe he 
Is capable of having it revealed to him byGod, 
that this Propoſition 1s true, viz, That in 
the Works of God there are more and more 
beautiful Beings, whereof we have no Ideas, 
than there are whereof we have Ideas, If 
God inſtead of ſhewing the very things to 
St. Paul, had only revealed to him, that 
this Propoſition was true, viz, That there 

| Were 


r 
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Scepticiſm, 
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were things in Heaven which neither Eye had 
ſeen, nor Ear had heard, nor had entred into 
the Heart of Mar to conceive, would he: not 
have known the Truth of that Propoſition 
af whoſe Terms he had Ideas, viz. of Be- 
#gs, whereof he had no other Ideas, but 
barely as ſomething, and of Exiſtence, though 
18 the want of other Ideas of them he could 
attain no other Knowledge of them, but 
barely that they exiſted ? So that in what 
] have there ſaid, there is no Contradition 
nor Shadow of a Contradiction, to my pla- 
cing Knowledge in the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of [deas. 

But if I ſhould any where miſtake, and ſay 


any thing inconſiſtent with that way of Cer- 


tainty of mine; how I beſeech your Lord- 
ſhip, could. yoy conclude from thence, that 
the placing Knowledge in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 
tends to Scepticiſm? That which is the Propo- 
ſition here to be proved, would remain {till 
unproyed : For I] might ſay things inconſt- 
ſent with this Propoſition, That Knowledge 
conſiſts in the Perception. of the Conneftion and 
Agreement, or Diſagreement and Repugnancy 
of our Ideas; and yet that Propolition be 
true, and very far from rcuding to Scepriciſm, 
unleſs your Lordſhip will argue, that every 
Propoſition that is inconſiſtent with what a 


Man any where ſays, rends to Scepticiſm; 


and then I ſhould be tempted to infer, that 
many Propoſitions in the Letters your Lord- 
ſhip has honoured me with, will tend zo 
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firm that ſomething exiſts in the World, where- 


of I have no Idea, Exiſtence is» affirmed of 
ſomething, ſome Being : And I have as clear 
an Idea of Exiſtence and ſomething, the two 
things joined in that Propoſition, as I have 
of them in this Propoſition, ſomething exiſts 
in the World, whereof I have an Idea, When 
therefore I affirm, that the intelleQual 
World is greater, and more beautiful, 'than 
the material: Whether I ſhould know the 
truth of this Propoſition, either by Divine 
Revelation, or ſhould aſſert it as highly pro- 


. bable (which is all I do in that Chapter, | 


out of which this Inſtance 1s brought) it 
means no more but this, viz. Thar there 
are more, and more beautiful Beings, where- 
of we have no Ideas, than there are of 
which we have Ideas 3 of which Beings, 
whereof we have no Ideas, we can for want 
of Ideas, have no farther Knowledge, but 
that ſuch Beings do exiſt, 

If your Lordſhip ſhall now ask me how I 
know there are ſuch Beings ; I anſwer, that in 
that Chapter | of the Extent of our Knowledge, 
I do not fay I know, but I endeavour to ſhew, 
that it is moſt highly probable: But yet a Man 
Is capable of knowing it to be true, becauſe he 
Is capable of having it revealed to him byGod, 
that this Propoſition is true, viz, That in 
the Works of God there are more and more 
beautiful Beings, whereof we have no Ideas, 
than there are whereof we have Ideas. If 
God inſtead of ſhewing the very things to 
St. Paul, had only revealed to him, that 
this Propoſition was true, viz, That there 
were 
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were things in Heaven which neither Eye had 
ſeen, nor Ear had heard, nor had entred into 
the Heart of Max to conceive, would he not 
have known the Truth of that Propoſition 
of whoſe Terms he had Ideas, viz. of Be- 
7g5, whereof he had no other Ideas, but 
barely as ſomething, and of Exiſtence, though 
1n the want of other Ideas of them he could 
attain no other Knowledge of them, but 
barely that they exiſted ? So that in what 
] have there ſaid, there is no ContradiQion 
nor Shadow of a Contradiction, to my pla- 
cing Knowledge in the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of [{deas. 

But if I ſhould any where miſtake, and ſay 
any thing inconſiſtent with that way of Cer- 
tainty of mine ; how I beſeech your Lord- 
ſhip, could, you conclude from thence, that 
the placing Knowledge in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 
tends to Scepticiſm? That which is the Propo- 
ſition here to be proved, would remain 1£ill 
unproved : For I might ſay things inconſi- 
ſtent with this Propoſition, That Knowledge 
conſiſts in the Perception of the Conneftion and 
Agreement, or Diſagreement and Repugnancy 
of our Ideas; and yet that Propolition be 
true, and very far from zcyding to Scepricsſm, 
unleſs your Lordſhip will argue, that every 
Propoſition that is inconſiſtent with what a 
Man any where ſays, trends to Sceprticiſm 
and then I ſhould be tempted to infer, that 
many Propoſitions in the Letters your Lord- 
ſhip has honoured me with, will tend to 

Scepticiſm, 
R 4 Your 
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Your Lordſhip*s ſecond Argument is + 
from my ſaying, * We have no Ideas of 
& the mechanical AﬀeCttions, of the minute 
«& Particles of Bodies, which hinders our 
&« certain Knowledge of univerſal Traths 
« concerning natural Bodies z > from 
whence your Lordſhip concludes, That ſince 
we Can attain to no Science, as to Bodies or 
Spirits, our Knowledge muſt be confin'd to 4 
very narrow compaſs. I grant itz but I crave 
leave to mind your Lordſhip again, That 
this is not the Propoſition to be proved : 
A little Knowledge is ſtill X:owledge, 'and 
not Scepticiſm. But let me have affirm'd our 
Knowledge to be comparatively very lit- 
tle; How, I beſeech your Lordſhip, does 
that eny way prove, that this Propoſition, 
«© Knowledge conſiſts in the Perception of 
« the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ide- 
« as, ” any way tends to Scepticiſm ? which 
was the Propoſition to be proved. But the 
Inference your Lordſhip ſhuts up this Head 


* 1 Anſw, With * in theſe Words; So that all Cer- 
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tainty is given up 41 the way of Knowkage, as 
to the viſible and inviſible World, or at leaſt the 
greateſt part of them; ſhewing in the firſt 
part of it what your Lordſhip ſhould have 
inferred, and was willing to infer, does at 
laſt by theſe Words in the Cloſe, Or at leaft 
the greateſt part of them, 1 gueſs come 
juſt to nothing ; I ſay, I gueſs; for what 
them, by Grammatical Conſtru&tion is to 
be referred to, ſeems not clear to me. 


Your 
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Your third Argument * being juſt of the * 1 Anſw: 
fame kind with the former, only to ſhew, P- 125- 
That I reduce our Knowledge to a very 
narrow compaſs, in reſpe&t of the whole 
extent of Beings is already anſwered. 

In the fourth place, your Lordſhip ſets 
down ſome Words of mine concerning Rea- 
ſoning and Demonſtration z and then con- 
clades, | But if there be no way of coming to + x Anſw. 
Demonſtration but this, 1 doubt we muſt be con- p. 129. 
tent without it. Which being nothing but a 
Declaration of your doabr, is, I grant, a 
very ſhort way of proving any Propoſition ; 
and I ſhall leave ro your Lordſhip the Sa- 
tisfation you have in ſuch a Proof, ſince I 
think it will ſcarce convince others. 

In the laſt place your Lordſhip argues, 
* that becauſe I ſay, That the Idea in the * 1 Anſu, 
Mind proves | not the Exiſtence of that Þ- 129— 
thing whereof it is an Idea ; therefore we 53!- 
cannot know the aQtual Exiſtence of any 
thing by our Senſes ; becauſe we know no- 
thing, but by the perceived Agreement of 
Ideas. But if you had been pleaſed to have 
confider'd my Anſwer there to the Scepricks, 
whoſe Cauſe you here ſeem, with no ſmall 
vigour, to manage, you would, I humbly 
conceive, have found, that you miſtake one 
thing for another, viz, The Idea that has 
by a former Senſation been lodged in the 
Mind, for aQually receiving any Idea, 5. e. 
aftual Senſation, which I think I need not 
g0 about to prove, are two diſtin& things, 
after what you have here quoted out of 
my Book. Now the two Ideas, that » 

| £nis 
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this Caſe are perceived to agree, and do 
thereby produce Knowledge, are the Idea 
of atftual Senſation (which 1s an Action where- 
of I have a clear and diſtin& Idea) and 
the Idea of aftual Exiſtence of ſomething 
without me that cauſes that Senſation. And 
what other Certainty your Lordſhip has by 
your Senſes of the exiſting of any thing 
without you, but the perceived ConneQtion 
of thoſe two Ideas, I would gladly know. 
When you have deſtroyed this Certainty, 
which I conceive is the utmoſt, as to this 
Matter, which our infinitely Wife and 
Bountiful Maker has made us capable of in 
this State, your Lordſhip will have well af- 
ſiſted the Scepticks in carrying their Argu- 
ments againſt Certainty by Senſe, beyond 
what they could have expected. 

I cannot but fear, my Lord, that what 
you have faid here in favour of Scepriciſm, 
againſt Certainty by Senſe, (for it is not 
at all againſt me, till yon ſhew we can have 
no Idea of aCtual Senſation) without the 
proper Antidote annexed in ſhewing where- 
in that Certainty conſiſts (if the account I 
give be not true) after you have ſo ſtre- 
nuouſly endeavoured tofdeſtroy, what I have 
faid for it, will, by your Authority, have 
laid no ſmall Foundation of Scepticiſm, 
which they will not fail to lay hold of, 
with advantage to their Cauſe, who have 
any Diſpoſition that way. For I deſire any 
one to read this your fifth Argument, and 
then judge which of us two is a promoter 


of Scepticiſm : I who have endeavoured, and, 
as 
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as I think, proved Certainty by our Sen- 
ſes; or your Lordſhip, who has (in your 
Thoughts at leaſt) deſtroyed theſe Proofs, 
without. giving us any other to ſupply their 
place. All your other Arguments amount 
to no more but this, That I have given 
Inſtances to ſhew, that the extent of our 
Knowledge, in compariſon of the whole 
extent of Being is very little and narrow ; 
which when your Lordſhip writ your Vindica- 
tion of the Doarin of the Trinity, | were very + Vindic 
fair and ingenuous Confeſſions of the ſhortneſs p. 244. 
of Humane Underſtanding, with reſpett to che 
Nature and Manner of ſuch things, which we 
are moſt certain of the Being of, by conſtant and 
wndoubted Experience: Though ſince you have 
ſhewed your dillike of them in more places 
than one, particularly, p. 33. ||; and again || i Anſw. 
more at large, p. 43. ; and at laſt you have Þ- 33- 
thought fit to repreſent them as Arguments T'Þ- p43 
for Scepticiſm. And thus 1 have acquitted ©” 
my ſelf, I hope to your Lordſhip's Satis- 
faction, of my promiſe to anſwer your Ac- 
| cuſation of 4 tendency to Scepticiſm. 

But to return to your ſecond Letter where 
I left off In the following Pages * you * p. 75 
have another Argument to prove my way *7: 
of Certainty t0 be none, but to lead to Scepticsſm 
which after a ſerious” peruſal of it, ſeems 
to me to amount to no more but this, 
That Des Cartcs and I go both in the way of 
Ideas ;, and we differ, Ergo, the placing of 
Certainty in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, is no way 
of Certainty, but leads to Scepricyſm, which 
F is 
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is a Conſequence I cannot admit: And I 
think is no better than this; Your Lordſhip 
and 1 differ, and yet we go both :n the way of 
1deas, Ergo, the placing of Knowledge in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of Ideas, is 70 way of Certainty 
at all, but leads to Scepticiſm., 

Your Lordſhip will perhaps think I ſay 
more than I can juſtifie, when I ſay, Your 
Lordſhip goes in the way of Ideas; for you 
will tell me, you do not place Certainty in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of Ideas. Anſwer. No more does 
Des Cartesz and therefore in tiiat Reſpect, 
he and I went no more # the ſame way of 
Ideas, than your Lordſhip and I do: From 
whence it follows, Thit how much ſoever 
he and I may differ in other Points, our 
Difference is no more an Argument againſt 
this Propofition, That Knowledge or Cer- 
tainty conſiſts in the Perception of the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of Ideas, than 
your Lordſhip's and my Difference in any 
other Point, is an Argument again(t the 
Troth of that my definition »f Knowledge 
or that it tends to Scepticiſm. 

But yon will ſay, That Des Cartes built 
his Syſtem of Philoſophy upon Ideas ; and fo 
I fay does your Lordſhip too, and every 
one elſe as much as he, that has any Sy- 
ſtem of that or any other part of Know- 
ledge. For Ideas are nothing but the im- 
mediate ObjeQs of our Minds in Thinking ; 
and your Lordſhip, I conclude, in building 


your Syſtem of any part of Knowledge 
thinks 
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thinks on ſomething; and therefore you can 
no more bild, or have any Syſtem of Know- 
ledge without Ideas, than you can think 
without ſome immediate Objects of Think- 
ing. Indeed, you do not ſo often uſe the 
word Ideas as Des Cartes or I have done; 
but ufing the things ſignified by that Term 
as much as either of us (nnleſs you can 
think without an immediate Obje&t of 
Thinking) yours alſo js the way of Ideas, 
as much as his or mine. Your condemning 
the way of 1deas, in thoſe general Terms, 
which one meets with ſo often in your 
Writings on this Occaſion, amounts at laſt 
to no more, but an Exception againſt a 
poor Sound of three Syllables, though your 
Lordſhip thinks fit not to own, that you 
have any Exception to It. 

lf beſides this, theſe ten or twelve Pages 
have any other Argument in them, which 
I have not ſeen, I humbly deſire you would 
be pleaſed to put it into a Syllogiſm to con- 
vince my Reader, That I have {filently paſ- 
ſed by an Argument of importance; and 


' then I promiſe an Anſwer to it: And the 


ſame Requeſt and Promiſe I make to your 
Lordſhip, in reference to all other Paſſages 
in your Letter, wherein you think there is 
any thing of moment unanſwered. 


Your Lordſhip comes * to anſwer what * p. 87, 


was in my former Letter, to ſhew, that 
what you had faid concerning Nature and 
Perſon, was to me and ſeveral others, 
whom [I had talked with about it, hard to 


be underitood. To this purpoſe, the 16 
Next 
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+ p. 57 next Papes Þ are chiefly imploy'd to ſhew, 
— 103. what Ariſtotle and others have ſaid about 


ers, and Natura, a Greek anda Latin Word, 
neither of which is the Engliſh Word Na- 
ture, nor can concern it at all till it be 
proved, that Nature in Engliſh has in the 
propriety of our Tongue, Preciſely the 
ſame ſignification that ev; had among the 
Greeks, and Natura among the Romans. For 
would it not be pretty harin to an Engliſh 


* p.92 & Ear, to ſay with Arifforle, * That Nature 


96, 
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is a corporeal Subſtance, or a corporeal! Suh- 
ſtance is Nature ? To inſtance but in this 
one among thoſe many various Senſes , 
which your Lordſhip proves he uſed the 
term 9qus:s in: Or with Anaximander, _ 
That Nature is Matter, or Matter Nature - 
Or with Sextus Empericss, || That Nature 
is a principle of Life, or a principle of Life 5s 
Nature. So that thongh the Philoſophers of 
old of all kinds, did underſtand the Senſe of 
the terms quo; and Natura, in'the Lan- 
guages of their Countries, yet it does not 
follow, what you would here + conclude 
from thence, that they underſtood the pro- 
per ſignification of the Term Natrzre in Eng- 
liſh. Nor has an Engliſh Man any more need 
to, conſult thoſe Grecians in their uſe of the 
ſound 2y/5:; to know what MVature ſignifies 
in Englih 3 than thoſe Grecians had need 
to conſult our Writings, or bring inſtances 
of the uſe of the word Natare in Engliſh Au- 
thors, to juſtifie their uſing of rhe term 
zv3s in any Senſe they had ufed it in in 
Greek, The like may be ſaid of what 1s 
brought 
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brought * out of the Greek Chriſtian Wri- * Þ: 99. 
ters; for I think an Engliſh Man could be '*-* 


ſcarce juſtified in ſaying in Engliſh, That 
the Angels were Natures, becauſe 7 heodoret 
and St. Baſil calls them 9c. 


Indeed your Lordſhip | brings a Proof | 2: 192 


from an Authority that is proper in the 
Caſe, and would go a great way in it, for 
it is of an Engliſh Man, who writing of 
Nature, gives an account of the ſignification 
of the word Nature in Engliſh. Bnt the 
miſchief is, that among Eight fignifications 
of the word Nature, which he gives, that 
is not to be found, which you quote him 
for, and had need of. For he ſays not that 
Nature in Engliſh is uſed for Subſt axce ; 
which is the Senſe your Lordihip has uſed 
it inand would juſtifie by the Authority of 
that ingenious and honourable Perſon; and to 
make 1t out you tell us, Mr. Boyle jays the 
word Eſſence is of great affinity to Nature, if 
not of an adequate import, to which your 
Lordſhip adds, But the real Eſſence of a thing 
is a Subſtance. So that in fine, the Authori- 
ty of this excellent Perſon and Philoſopher 
amounts to thus much, that he ſays that 
Nature and Eſſence are two Terms that have 
a great affinity, and you ſay, that Veeure 
and Subſtance are two Terms that have a 
great affinity. For the learned Mr. Boyle 
ſays no ſuch thing, nor can it appear, that 
he ever thought ſo, till it can be ſhewn, that 
he has faid that Eſſence and Subſtance have 
the ſame fignification, 


T p, 63, 
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l humbly conceive, it would have been a 
ſtrange way in any Body but your Lord- 
ſhip, to have quoted an Author for ſaying 
that Nature and Subſtance had the ſame ſig- 
nification, when one of thoſe Terms, viz. 
Subſtance, he does not upon that occaſion ſo 
much as Name. But your Lordſhip has this 
Priviledge, it ſeems to ſpeak of your In- 
ferences as if they were other Mens Words, 
whereof I think I have given ſeveral In- 
ſtances, I am ſure I have given one; where 
you * ſeem to ſpeak of clear and aiſtinit Ideas 
as my Words, when they are only your 
Words there infer'd from my words evz- 
dent Knowledge ; and other the like Inſtances 
might be produced, were there any need, 

Had your Lordſhip produced Mr. Boyle's 
Teſtimony, that Nature in our Tongue had 
the ſame ſignification with Subſtance, I ſhould 
preſently have ſubmitted to ſo great an An- 
thority, and taken it for proper Engliſh, 
and a clear way of expreſling ones ſelf, to 
uſe Nature and Subſt ace promiſcuouſily one 
for another. But ſince I think there is no 
Inſtance of any one who ever did ſo, and 
therefore it muſt be a new, and conſequent- 
ly no very clear way of Speaking ; give me 
leave, my Lord, to wonder, why in all 
this Diſpute about the term Mature, upon 
the clear and right underſtanding whereof, 
you lay ſo much ſtreſs, yoa have not been 
pleaſed to define it ; which would put an 
end to all Diſputes about the meaning of 
it, and leave no doubtfulneſs, no obſcurity 


in your uſe of it, nor any room for any 
Diſpute 
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Diſpute what you mean by it. This would 
have ſaved. many Pages of Paper, though 
perhaps it would have made us loſe your 
learned Account of what the Ancients have 
ſaid concerning vs, and the ſeveral ac- 
ceptations they uſed it in. | ; 

All the other Authors Greek and Latin 
your Lordſhip has quoted, may, for ought 
I know, have uſed the Terms qus and Na- 
twra, properly in their Languages; and 
have diſcourſed very clearly and intelligibly 
about what thoſe Terms in their Countries 
ſignified. But how that proves, there was 
no difficulties in the Senſe or Conſtruttion 
in that Diſcourſe of yours, concerning Na- 
ture, which I, and thoſe I conſulted upon 
it, did not underſtand, is hard to ſee. Your 
Lordſhip's Diſcourſe was obſcure and too 
difficult then for me, and ſo I muſt own it 
is {till, Whether my Friend be any bet- 
ter enlightened by what you have ſaid to 
him here, out of ſo many ancient Authors, 
I am too remote from him at the Writing 
of this to know, and ſo ſhall not trouble 
your Lordſhip with any Converſation, which 
perhaps when we meet again we may have 
upon it. 

The next” Paſſage of your Vindication, 
which was complained of to be very hard 
to be underſtood, was this, where you ſay, 
* That you grant that by Senſation and Refleftie 
011, we come t9 know the Powers and Properties 
of Things ; but our Reaſon is ſatisfied that there 
muſt be ſomething beyond theſe , becauſe it is 
impoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So 

$ 


that 
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phat the nature of things properly belongs to our 
Reaſon, and not to meer Ideas, To rettifie 
the miſtake had been made in my firſt Let- 
ter p. 157. in taking Reaſon here to mean 
+ x Anſwz the Faculty of Reaſon, you tell me + / mzzghe 
P. 101, eaſily have ſeen, that by Reaſon your Lordſhip 
underſtood Principles of Reaſon allowed by Man- 
(| 2 Let. kind, To which it was replied, || That 
P ; ** then this Paſſage of yours, muſt be read 
; thus, viz. That your Lordſhip grants that by 
Senſation and ReflefFion we come to know the 
properties of things ;, but our Reaſon, i. e. the 
Principles of Reaſon allowed by Mankind 
are ſatisfied that there muſt be ſomething be- 
yond theſe; becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould 
ſabſiſt by themſelves. So that the Nature of 
things properly belongs to our Reaſon, 1. e. to 
the Principles of Reaſon allowed by Man- 
kind, and not to meer. Ideas, ** which made 
© it ſeem more unintelligible than it was 

« before. 

To the complaint was made of the unin- 
telligibleneſs of this Paſſage in this laſt Senſe 
given by your Lordſhip, you anſwer no- 
Thing. So that we [j.e. my Friends whom 
I conſulted and I] are ſtill excuſable if not 
underſtanding what is ſignified by theſe Ex- 
preſſions. The Principles of Reaſon allowed 
by Mankind are ſatisfied, and, the Nature of 
Things properly belongs to the Principles of Rea- 

fon allowed by Mankind, we ſee not the con- 
eftion of the Propoſitions here tied toge- 
* » Let. {ber by the Words ſo that, which was the 
ter p, Thing complained of in theſe Words, viz. 
123, * © That the inference here, both for its 
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« Conneftion and Expreſſion ſeemed hard 
« to be underſtood; ? and noe to the 
ſame Purpoſe, which your Lordihip takes 
no notice of. 

Indeed your Lordſhip repeats theſe Words 
of mine, ©** That in both Senſes of che word 
« Reaſon, either taken for a Faculty, or for 
« the Principles of Reaſon allowed by Mankind ;; 
« Reaſon and {deas may conſiſt rogether ; ? 
and then ſubjoins, Þ That tis leads your + y, rag, 
Lordſhip to the Examination of that which may 
be of ſome uſe, viz. To ſhewthe aifference of my 
Method of Certainty by Ideas, and the Method 
of Certainty by Reaſon, Which how it any 
way juſtifies your oppoſing 1deas and Reaſon, 
as you here, and elſewhere often do; or 
ſhews, That J/deas are inconſiſtent with the 
Principles of Reaſon allowed by Mankind, T leave 
to the Reader to judge. Your Lordſhip 
for the clearing of what yon had ſaid, in 
your Vindication, &c. from Obſcurity and 
Unintelligibleneſs, which were complained 
of in it; is to prove, That 1deas are incon- 
ſiſtent with the Principles of Reaſon allowed by 
Mankind ;, and in Anſwer to this, you ſay, 
you will ſhew the difference of my Method of 
Certainty by Ideas, and the Method of Certain- 
iy by Reaſon, 

My Lord, as I remember, the Expreſſion 
in Queſtion, was not, That the Nature of 
Things properly belongs to our Reaſon, and not 
to my Method of Certainty by Ideas : But this, 

That the Nature of Things belongs to our Rea- 
fon, and not to meer Ideas. So that the thing 
you were here to __ was, That Reaſon, 
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i. &. the Principles of Reaſon allowed by Man= 
kind, and Ideas, and not the Prixciples of 
Reaſon, and my Method of Certainty by Ideas, 
cannot conſiſt together : For the Principles of 
Reaſon allowed by Mankind, and Ideas, may 
conſiſt together z though perhaps, my Me- 
thod of Certainty by Ideas, ſhould prove in- 
conſiſtent with thoſe Principles : So that if 
all that you ſay, from this to the 153 Page, 
z. e. forty eight Pages were as clear De- 
monſtration, as I humbly conceive it is the 
contrary ; yet it Uoes nothing to clear the 
Paſlage in hand, but leaves that part of 
your Diſcourſe, concerning Nature, lying 
ſtill under the Objection was made againſt 
it, as much, as if you had not ſaid one 
Word. 

But ſince, I am not unwilling that my 
Method of Certainty ſhould be examin'd ; 
and I ſhould be glad (if there be any Faults 
in it) tolearn the Defects of that my Defi- 
nition of Knowledge, from ſo great a Ma- 
ſter as your Lordſhip; I will conſider what 
you here ſay, to ſhew the Difference of my 
Atethod of Certainty by Ideas, and the Method 
of Certainty by Reaſon, 

Your Lordſhip ſays, F That the way of 
Certainty by Reaſon lies in two things, 

1. The Certainty of Principles. 

2. The Certainty of Deduttions. 

T grant, That a part of that which is called 
Certainty by Reaſon, lies in the Certainty of 
Principles z which Principles, I preſume, 
your Lordſhip and I are agreed, are ſeveral 
Propolitions, it 


oo 
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If then theſe Principles are Propoſitions, 
to ſhew the Difference between your Lord- 
ſhip's way of Certainty by Reaſon, and my way 
of Certainty by Taeas z, I think it is viſible, 
That you ought to ſhew wherein the Cer- 
tainty of thoſe Propoſitions conſiſts in your 
way by Reaſon, difterent from that wherein 
I make it conſiſt in »y way by Ideas. As for 
Example, your Lordlhip and I are agreed, 
that this Propohtion, whatſoever 1s is, is a 
Principle of Reaſon, or a Maxim, Now 
my way of Certainty by Ideas, is, That the 
Certainty of this Propoſition conſiſts in this, 
that there is a perceivable Connection or 
Agreement, between the Idea of Being and 
the Idea of Being, or between the Idea of 
Exiſtence and the Idea of Exyſtence, as is 
expreſſed in that Propoſition. But now in 
your way of Reaſon, pray, wherein does the 
Certainty of this Propoſition conſiſt ? If it 
be in any thing different from that perceiva- 
ble Agreement of the Ideas, affirm*d of one 
another in it, I beſeech yonar Lordſhip to tell 
it me; if not,I beg leave to conclude,that your 
way of Certainty by Reaſon, and my way of Cer 
' eainty by Ideas, in this Caſe are juſt the ſame. 

But inſtead of ſaying any thing, to ſhew 
wherein the Certainty of Principles is different 
in the way of Reaſon, from the Certainty of 
Principles in the way of Ideas, upon my 
Friends ſhewing, That you had no ground 
to ſay as you did ; That 7 bad no Idea of Rea- 
ſon, as it ſtands for Principles of Reaſon, 
your Lordſhip takes occaſion (as what will 
not, in a Skillful hand, ſerve to introduc: 

SZ any 
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+ p. 106. any thing one has a mind to) to tell me, 
What J1deas I bave of them muſt appear from 
my Bock; and you do there find a Chapter of 
ſelf-evident Propoſitions and Maxims, which 
you cannot but think extraordinary for the De- 
fgn of it, which is thus ſummed in the Con- 


F B. 4+ C« cluſion, Þ viz. That it was to ſhew, ** That theſe 
7. $20. & Maxims as they are of little Uſe, where 


© we have clear and diſtin&t Ideas, ſo they 
& are of dangerous Uſe, where our Ideas 
are not clear and diſtin. ? Ard 3s not this 
a fair way to convince your Lordſhip, that my 
way of Ideas is very conſiſtent with the Certainty 
of Reaſon, when the way of Reaſon hath becn 
always ſuppoſed to proceed upon general Prin- 
Ciples, and 1 aſſert them to be uſeleſs and dan- 
erous ? | 

In which Words I crave leave to 6b- 
ſerve, 

1. That the Pronoun them here, ſeems to 
have Reference to ſelf-evident Propoſutions, to 
Maxims, and to Principles, as Terms uſed 
by your Lordihip and me; though it be 
certain, That you and I uſe them in a far 
different Senſe : For, if I miſtake not, you 
uſe them all three promiſcuouſly one for 
another ; whereas "cis plain, That in that 

+ Eſſay B, Chapter, + out of which you bring your 
4. C. 7. Quotations here, I diſtinguiſh ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions from thoſe, which I there 
mention under the Name of Maxims, which 

are principally theſe two, Whatſoever is 1s, 

and zt is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and 

not to be, Farther, it is plain, out of the 

fame place, That by Maxims I there mean 

| general 
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general Propoſitions, which are ſo univer- 
flly received under the Name of Maxims 
or Axioms, that they are looked upon as 
innate ; the two chief whereof, principally 
there meant, are thoſe above-mentioned : 
But what the Propoſitions are which you 
comprehend under Maxims, or Principles of 
Reaſon, cannot be determined, ſince your 
Lordſhip neither defines, nor enumerates 
them ; and ſo "tis impoſlible, preciſely, to 
know what you mean by them here: And 
that which makes me more at a loſs, is, 


That in this Argument, * you ſet down for * p, 1g, 


Principles or Maxims, Propoſitions that are 
not ſo much as ſelf-evident, viz. This, That 
the Eſſential Properties of a Man, are to reaſon 


and diſcourſe, &c. 


2. Icrave leave to obſerve, That you tell 
me, That in my Book you find a Chapter of 
ſelf-evident Propoſitions and Maxims, whereas 
I find no ſuch Chapter in my Book : I have 
in it indeed, a Chapter of Maxims, but ne- 
ver an one entitled, Of ſelf-evident Propoſs- 


tions and Maxims, This "tis poſſible your 


Lordſhip will call a zice Criticiſm ; but yet 
it is ſuch an one, as is very neceſlary in the 
Caſe : For in that Chapter I, as is before ob- 
ſeryed, expreſly diſtinguiſh ſe/f-evident Pro- 
poſitions from the. received Maxims or Axioms, 
which I there ſpeak of : Whereas it ſeems 
to me, to be your Deſign (in joining them 
in a Title of a Chapter, contrary to what I 
had done) to have it thought, That I treated 
of them as one and the ſame thimg ; and ſo 


all that I ſaid there, of the -Uſcleſsneſs of 
9 4 ſomg 
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ſome few general Propoſitions, under the 
Title of received Maxims, might be applied 
to all ſelf-evident Propoſitions, the quite con- 
trary whereof was the Deſign of that Chap- 
ter. For that which I endeavour to ſhew 
there, is, That all our Knowledge is not 
built on thoſe few received general Propo- 
ſitions, which are ordinarily called Maxims 
or Axioms ; but that there are a great many 
Truths may be known without them : But that 
there is any Knowledge without ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions, I am ſo far from denying, 
that Iam accuſed by your Lordſhip for re- 
quiring in Demonſtration, more ſuch than 
you think are neceſſary. This ſeems, 1 ſay, 
to be your Deſign ;z and I wiſh your Lord- 
ſhip, by entitling my Chapter as 1 my ſelf 
did, and not as it would beſt ſerve your 
turn, had not made it neceſſary for me to 
make this nice Criticiſm. This is certain, 
That without thus confounding AMaxims 
and ſelf-evident Propoſitions, what you here 
ſay, would not ſo much, as in Appearance, 
concern me: For, © 

3. I crave leave to obſerve, That all the 
Argument your Lordſhip uſes here againſt 
me to prove, That my way of Certainty 
by Ideas, is inconſiſtent with the way of 
Certainty by Reaſon, which lies in the Certainty 
of Principles, 1s this, That the way of Reaſon 
hath been alway ſuppoſed to proceed upon general 
Principles, and I aſſert them to be uſeleſs and 
dangerous. Be pleaſed, my Lord, to define 
or enumerate your general Principles, and 
then we ſhall ſee whether 7 aſſert them to be 
EE . : p 5 uſeleſs 
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uſeleſs and dangerous, and whether they, who 
ſuppoſed the way of Reaſon, was to proceed upon 
general Principles, differ'd'from me ; and if 
they did differ, whether theirs was more 
the way of Reaſon than mine : But to talk 
thus of Gexeral Principles, which have always 
been ſuppoſed the way of Reaſon, without telling 
fo much as which, or what they are, is not 
ſo much as by Authority to ſhew, That my 
way of Certainty by Ideas, is mnconſiſtent 
with the way of Certainty by Reaſon : Much 
leſs is it in reality to prove it. Becauſe ad- 
mitting 1 had faid any thing contrary to 
what, as you ſay, has been always ſuppoſed, its 
being ſuppoſed, proves it not to be true; 
becauſe we know that ſeveral things have 
been for many Ages generally ſuppoſed, 
which at laſt, upon Examination, have been 
found not to be true. 

W hat hath been alway, ſupp ſed, is fit on- 
ly for your Lordſhip's great Reading to 
declare: But ſuch Arguments, I confeſs, 
are wholly loſt upon me, who have not 
Time or Occaſion "to examine what has al- 
ways been ſuppoſed; eſpecially in thoſe Que- 
ſtions which concern Truths, that are to 
be known from the Nature of things. Be- 
cauſe, I think, they cannot be eſtabliſhed 
by Majority of Votes, not eafie to be col- 
leted, nor if they were colleQed, can con- 
vey Certainty till it can be ſuppoſed, that 
the greater part of Mankind are always in 
the right. In Matters of Fa&, I own we 
mult govern our ſelves by the Teſtimonies 
of others; but in Matters of Speculation 
; fo 
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to ſuppoſe on, as others have ſuppoſed before 
us, is ſuppoſed by many to be only a way 
to learned Ignorance, which enables to talk 
much and know but little. The Truths, 
which the Penetration and Labours of o- 
thers before us have diſcovered and made 
out, I own, we are infinitely indebted to 
them for ; and ſome of them are of that 
Conſequence, that we cannot acknowledge 
too much, the advantages we receive from 
thoſe great Maſters in Knowledge : But 
where they only ſuppoſed, they left it to us 
to arch, and advance farther. And in 
thoſe things, I think, it becomes our In- 
duſtry. to employ it ſelf, for the Improve- 
ment of the Knowledge, and adding to the 
Stock of Diſcoveries left us by our inqui- 
ſitive and thinking Predeceflors. 

4. One thing more 1 crave leave to ob- 
ſerve, viz, That to theſe Words, ©** Theſe 
« Maxims, as they are of little uſe where 
« we have clear and diſtin& Ideas, fo they 
&« are of dangerous Uſe where our Ideas are 
& not clear: and diſtin, ” quoted ont of 
my Eſſay, you ſubjoin, * Ard is not this 4 
fair way to convince your Lordſhip, that my 
way of Ideas is very conſiſtent with the Cer- 
zainty of Reaſon? Anſwer. My Lord, my E/- 
ſay and thoſe Words in it, were writ many 
Years before I dreamt, that you or any body 
elſe would ever queſtion the conſiſtency 
of my way of Certainty by Ideas, with the 
way of Certainty by Reaſon, and ſo could not 
be intended to convince your Lordſhip in 
this Point: And fince you firſt faid, an 
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thefe two ways are inconſiſtent, I never 


brought thoſe Words to :convince you, That 
my way is conſiſtent with the Certainty of Rea- 


| ſon: And therefore why you ask, whether 


that be a fair way to convince you, which was 
never made uſe of as any way to convince you 
of any ſuch thing, is hard to imagin. 

But your Lordſhip goes on in the follow- 
ing Words, with the like kind of Argu- 
ment, | where you tell me, that I fay, 
* «© That my firſt deſign is to prove, 
© That the conſideration of thoſe general 
« Maxims adds nothing to the Evi- 
& dence or Certainty of. Knowledge; ?? 
which ſays your Lordſhip, Overthrows all that 
which hath been accounted Science and Demon= 
ſtration, and muſt lay the Foundation of Scep= 
ticiſm ; becauſe our true Grounds of Certainty 
depend upon ſome general Principle ,of Reaſon. 
To make this plain, you ſay, you will put a Caſe 
grounded upon my Words; which are, That [ 
have diſcourſed with very rational Men, 
who have aQually deny*d that they are Men. 
Theſe Words J. S. underſtands as ſpoken of them- 
ſelves, and charges them with very ill Conſe- 
quences, but you think they are capable of an 
other meaning: However, ſays your Lord- 
ſhip, let us put the Caſe, That Men did in 
earneſt queſtion, whether they were Men or 
not; and then you do not ſee, if I ſet aſide ge» 
weral Maxims, how I can convince them, that 
they are Men, For the way your Lordſhip 
looks on as moſt apt to prevail upon ſuch ex- 
traor dinary Sceptical Men, 1s by general Max- 
ims and Principles of Reaſon. | 
” CY | Auſign 
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Anſwer, 1 can neither in that Paragraph 
nor Chapter, find that I ſay, That my firſt 
deſign is ts prove, that theſe general Maxims 
[3. e. thoſe which your Lordſhip calls ge- 
neral Principles of Reaſon] add nothing to 
the Evidence and Certainty of Knowledge in 
general: For ſo theſe Words muſt be un- 
derſtood to make good the Conſequence 
which your Lordſhip charges on them, v:z, 
That they overthrow all that has been accounted 
Science and Demonſtration, and lay the Founda- 
tions of Scepticiſm, 
What my deſign in that place is, is evi- 
dent from theſe Words in the foregoing 


+ Sea. 3. Paragraph, {| © Let us conſider whether | 


& this Self-evidence be peculiar only to 
«< thoſe Propoſitions, which are received 
& for Maxims, and have*the Dignity of 
&« Axjoms allowed; and here 'tis plain, 
&« that ſeveral other Truths, not allowed 
© tobe Axioms, partake equally with them 
& in this Self-evidence ;? which ſhews 
that my deſign there was to evince, that 
there were Truths that are not'called Max- 
ims, that are as Self-evident as thoſe re- 
ceived Maxims. Purſuant to this deſign, I 


* Sc. 4+ ſay, * ©* That the conſideration of theſe 


« Axioms [3.e. whatſoever is, is; and it is 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and 
not to be] * can add nothing to the Evi- 
*qdence and Certainty of its ['5. e. the Minds] 
« Knowledge [;. e. of the Truth of more 
particular Propoſitions concerning Identity}. 
Theſe are my Words in that place, and 
that the Senſe of them Is according to the 
: Limitation 
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Limitation annexed to them 3 between thoſe 
Crotchets I refer my Reader to that fourth 
Section, where he will find that all that I ay 
amounts to no more but what is expreſ- 
ſed in theſe Words, in the cloſe of it ; 
&« I appeal to every one's own Mind, whe- 
&« ther this Propoſition, A Circle js a Cir- 
& cle, be not as Self-evident a Propoſition, 
<« as that conſiſting of more general Terms, 
& Whatſoever is, is: And again, whether 
« this Propoſition, Blue 1s not Red, be not 
« a Propoſition that the Mind can no more 
* doubt of, as ſoon as it underſtands the 
© Words, than it does of that Axiom, It 
&« is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and 
« 70t to be? and ſo of all the like.” And 
now I ask your Lordſhip, whether you do 
afirm of this, That it overthrows all that 
which hath been counted Science and Demon= 
ftration, aud muſt lay the Foundation of Scep- 
ticiſm ? If you do, I ſhall deſire you to 
prove it; if you do not, I mult deſire you 
to conſider how fairly my Senſe has been 
_ repreſented. 

But ſuppoſing you had repfeſented my 
Senſe right, and that the little or dangerous 
uſe which I there limit to certain Maxims, 
had been meant of all Principles of Reaſon in 
oeneral, in your Senſe, what had this been, 
my Lord, to the Queſtion under debate ? 
Your Lordſhip undertakes to ſhew, 
That your way of Certainty by Reaſon is 
different from my way of Certainty by 
Ideas. To do this, you fay in the pre- 
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ceding Page, * That Certainty by Reaſon, lies * p, 105, 
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7. In Certainty of Principles, 2. In Certainty 
of Deduftions. The firſt of theſe you are 
upon here, and if in order to what you had 
nndertaken, your Lordſhip had ſhewn, That 
in your way by Reaſon, thoſe Principles 
were certain; but in my way by Ideas, we 
could not attain to any Certainty concerning 
them. This, indeed, had been to ſhew a differ- 
ence between my way of Certainty, which 
you call the way by Ideas; and yours, which 
you call the way by Reaſon, in this part of 
Certainty, that lies in the Certarnty of Prin- 
ciples, I have faid in the Words quoted by 
your Lordſhip, That the conſideration of 
thoſe two Maxims, What 1s, is; and # fs 
impoſſible for the ſame thing 10 be and not to 
be, are not of uſe to add any thing to the 
Evidence or Certainty of our Knowledge 
of the Truth of Identical Predications ; but 
I never ſaid thoſe Maxims were in the leaſt 
uncertain; I may perhaps think otherwiſe 
of their uſe, than your Lordſhip does, but 
I think no otherwiſe of their Truth aad 
Certainty than you do; they are left in 
their full Fofce and Certainty for your uſe, 
if you can make any better uſe of them, 
than what I think can be made: So that in 
reſpet of the allowed Certainty of thoſe 
Principles, my way differs not at all from 
your Lordſhip's. 

Pray, my Lord, look over that Chapter 
again, and ſee whether I bring their Truth 
and Certainty any more into Queſtion, than 
you your ſelf do; and ?*tis about their 


Certainty, and not Uſe, that the Queſtion 
| here 
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here is between your Lordſhip and me: 
We both agree, That they are both un- 
donbtedly Certain ; all then that you bring 
in the following Pages about their Uſe, is 
nothing to the preſent Qneſtion about the 
Certainty of Principles, which your Lordſhip 
is upon in this place; and you will prove, 
That your way of Cerrainty by Reaſon, is 
different from my way of Certainty by Ideas ; 
when you can ſhew, That you are certain 
of the Truth of thoſe, or any other Max- 
ims any otherwiſe, than by the Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas 
as expreſſed in them. . 

But your Lordſhip paſling by that whol- 
ly, endeavours to prove, that my ſaying, 
That the conſideration of thoſe two ge- 
neral Maxims can add nothing to the Evi- 


dence and Certalnty of Knowledge in Iden- | 


tical Predications (for that is all that I there 
ſay) overthrows all that has been accounted Sci- 


Foundation of Scepticiſm, and *tis by a very 
remarkable Proof, wiz. Becauſe our true 
Grounds of Certainty depend upon ſeme general 
Principles of Reaſon 5, which 1s the very thing 
I there not only deny, but have diſproved ; 
and therefore ſhould not, I humbly conceive, 
have been reſted on as a Proof of any 
thing elſe, till my Arguments againſt it 
had been anſwered. 

But inſtead of that, your Lordſhip ſays, 
* You will. put a Caſe that ſhall make it 
plain, which is the Buſineſs of the {x fol- 


lowing Pages, which are ſpent in this Caſe. 
The 


ence and Demonſtration, and muſt lay the 


* 3 $09 


Cawye } * 


The Caſe is founded upon a Suppoſition; | 
which you ſeem willing to have thought | 


that you borrowed either from F. S. or 
from me : Whereas, truly that Suppofition 
Is neither that Gentleman's nor mine, but 
purely your Lordſhip's own. For however 
groſly Mr. F. S. has miſtaken (which he has 
ſince acknowledg'd in Print) the obvious 
Senſe of thoſe Words of my Eſſay * on 
which you ſay you ground your Caſe; yet, 
I muſt do him Right herein, that he him- 
ſelf ſuppoſed not, that any Man in his 
Wits, ever 7» earneſt queſtioned whether he 
himſelf were a Man or no; though by a mi- 
ſtake (which I cannot but wonder at, in 
one ſo mnch exerciſed in Controverſie as 


*+B. 4. Co 
7.Sc(. 17. 


Mr. JF. S.) he charged me with ſaying 


it. 

Your Lordſhip indeed ſays, | That you 
+ p. 107. think my Words there may have an other mean- 
ing: Would yor thereby inſinuate, That 
you think it poſſible they ſhould have that 
meaning which F. S. once gave them ? If 
you do not, my Lord, Mr. F. S. and his 
underſtanding them ſo, is in vain brought in 
here to countenance your making ſuch a 
Suppoſition. If you do think thoſe Words 
of my Eſſay capable of ſuch a meaning as 
F.S, gave them, there will appear a ſtrange 
Harmony between your Lordſhip's and Mr. 
F. S.'S Underſtanding, when he miſtakes 
what is ſaid in my Book: Whether it will 
continue now Mr. F. S. takes me right, I 
know not ; but let us come to the Caſe as 

* Þ. 107, you put it. Your Words * are, ; 
47 
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Let us put the Caſe, That Men did in earn- 
eſt queſtion whether they were Men or nor. 
Your Lordſhip ſays, Toz do not then ſee, if 
J ſet afide general Maxims, how I can con- 
vince them that they are Men. Anſwer. And 
do you, my Lord, ſee that with Maxims, 
you can convince them of that or any thing 
elſe? I confeſs, whatever you ſhould do, 
I ſhould think it ſcarce worth while to 
Reaſon with them about any thing, I be- 
lieve you are the firſt that ever ſuppoſed 
a Man ſo much beſides himſelf, as ro que- 
ſtion whether he were a Man or no, and 
yet ſo rational, as to be thought capable 
of being convinced of that or any thing 
by Diſcourſe of Reaſon. This, methinks, 
Is little different from ſuppoſing a Man in 
and out of his Wits at the ſame time. 

But let us ſuppoſe your Lordſhip ſo lucky 
with your Maxims, that you do convince 
a Man (that doubts of it) that he isa Man ; 
what Proof, 1 beſeech you, my Lord, is 
that of this Propoſition, That our true 
Grounds of Certainty depend 1 pon ſome general 
Principles of Reaſon ? 

On the contrary, ſuppoſe it ſionld*hap- 
pen, as 1s the more likely, that your 'fet- 
ting upon him with your Maxims Cannot 
convince him; are we not by this your 
Caſe to take this for a' Proof, That gene- 
ral Principles of Reaſon are not the Grow -) of 
Certainty ? For 'tis upon the ſucceſs, or not 
ſacceſs of your Endeavonrs, to convitite 
ſuch a Man with Maxims, that your Lotd- 


ſhip puts the Proof of this Propoſition, 
p 7 That 
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That our true Grounds of Certainty depend up- 
on general Principles of Reaſon : The Iſlue 
whereof muſt remain in ſuſpenſe, till you 
have found ſuch a Man to bring it to Tryal 
and ſo the Proof is far enough off, unleſs 
you think the Caſe ſo plain, that every one 


ſees ſuch a Man will be preſently convinced 


by your Maxims, though 1 ſhovld think it 
probable that moſt People may think he 
will not. LL 

Your Lordſhip adds, -| For the way you 
lk on as moſt apt to prevail upon ſuch ex- 
iraordinary Sceptical Men, 15 by general Max- 
ims and Principles of Reaſon. Anſwer. This 
indeed, is a Reaſon why your Lordſhip 
ſhould uſe AMaxims when you have to do 
with ſuch extraordinary Sceptical Men ; be- 
cauſe you look on it as tbe likelieft way to pre- 
wail. But pray, my Lord, 'is your looking 
0n it as the beſt way to prevail on ſuch 'extra- 
ordinary Sceptical Men, any Proof, Fhat our 
true Grounds off Certainty depend . upon © ſome 
general Principles of Reaſon; for *twas to 
make this plain that this Caſe was pur? 

Farther, my Lord, give me leave to ask, 
what have we here to do with the ways 
of convincing others of what they do not 
know, or aſſent to? Your Lordſhip and [ 
are not as, I think, diſputing of the Me- 
thods of perſmading others of what they are 
ignorant of, and do not yet aſſent to.z but 
our debate here, is about the Ground of 
Certaimy in what they do know, and aſſent 
TO. 


How- 


l 
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{ However, you go on * to ſet down ſe- * p. 107 
| veral Maxims which you look on:as moſt & 105» 
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apt to prevail upon your extraordinary Scep= 
tical Man, to convince him that he E::iſts, 
and that: he is a Man. The Maxims 
are, 

That nothing can have no Operations. 

; That all different ſorts of Being are diſtin- 
gniſhed by Eſſential Properties. 

That the Eſſential Properties of & Man, are 
10 Reaſon, - Diſcourſe, &c. 

That theſe Properties cannot ſubſiſt by them= 
ſelves, without a real Subſtance, 

T will-not queſtion whether a Man can- 
not know, that he:exiſts ; or be certain (for 
*is of Knowledge and Certainty the Que- 
tion here is) that he is a Man, without 
the helpof theſe Maxims. I will only crave 
teave to ask, how you know that theſe are 
Maxims? For methinks this, That the e/- 
ential Properties of a Man are Reaſon, Diſ- 
courſe, &c. an imperfe&t Propoſition, with 
ad fo forth at the end of it, is a pretty ſort 
of Maxim. That therefore which 1 deſire 
to be informed here, is, how your Lordſhip 


knows theſe, or any other Propoſitions to 


be Maxims; and how Propoſitions, that 
are Maxims, are to be diſtinguiſhed from 
Propoſitions that are not Maxims? And the 


*Reafon why I inſiſt upon it, is this: Be- 
cauſe this, and this only, would ſhew, whe- 
'ther what I have ſaid in my Chapter about 


HMaxims, overthrows all that has been . accounted 
Science and Demonſtration, and lays the Foun= 
dation of Scepticiſm, But I fear my Requeſt, 

| 4A 2 'T hat 
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That you would be pleaſed to tell me, 
what you mean by Maxims, that I may 
know, what Propoſitions, according to 
your Lordſhip, are, and what are not Max- 
ims, will not eaſily be granted me: Becauſe 
it would preſently put an end to all that you 
impute to me, as ſaid, in that Chapter 
againſt Maxims, in a Senſe, that I uſe not 
the Word there, 

Your Lordſhip * makes me, out of my 
Book, anſwer to the uſe you make of the 
Four above-mentioned Propoſitions, Which 
you call Maxims, as if 1 were declared of 


an Opinion, That Maxims could not be of 


any uſe in Arguing with others: Which 
methinks you ſhonld not have done, if you 
had conſidered my Chapter of Maxims, 
which you ſo often quote. For I there ſay, 
T © Maxims are uſeful to ſtop.the Mouths 
© of Wranglers — = to ſhew, That 
. wrong Opinions lead to Abſurdities, ” 
Caf 

Your Lordip nevertheleſs, * goes on 
to prove, That without the help of theſe Prin- 
ciples or Maxims, I cannot prove to any, that 
avoubt it, that they are Men in my way of Ideas, 
Anſw. 1 befeech you, my Lord, to give 
me leave to mind you again, that the Que- 
ition 15 nor, What i can prove ; but whether 
in my way by Ikeas, 1 cannot without the 
help of theſe Principles know, that I am a 
Man ; and ve certain of the Truth of that; 
and ſeveral other Propofitions : I] ſay of ſe- 
vera] other Propoſitions. For I do not 
nk you in your way of Certajnty by Reaſon, 
Pre- 
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pretend to be certain of all Truths; or to 
be able to prove (to thoſe who doubt) all 
Propoſitions, or ſo much as be able to con- 
vince every one of the Truth of every Pro- 
Poſition, that you your ſelf are certain of, 
There be many Propoſitions in Mr. New- 
z07”s excellent Book, which there are Thou- 
ſands of People, and thoſe a little more 
Rational, than ſuch as ſhould ' deny them- 
ſelves to be Men; whom Mr. Newton him» 
ſelf would not be able, with or without the 
uſe of Maxims uſed in Mathematicks,, ta 
convince of the Truth of: And yet this would 
be no Argument againſt his Method of Cer- 
tainty, whereby he came to the Knowledge, 
that they are True. What therefore you 
can conclude, as to my way of Certainty, 
from a Suppoſition of my not being able in 
my way by Ideas, to convince thoſe who 
doubt of it, that they are Men, 1 do not ſee. 
But your Lordſhip is reſolyed to prove that 
I cannot, and fo you go on. 

r. Your Lordſhip ſays, + That 7 ſuppoſe F p. 110, 
that we muſt have aclear and diltin&t Idea of 
that we are certain of ; and this you prove ont 
of my Chapter of Maxims,where I ſay, ©© That 
& every one knows the Ideas that he has, 
&« and that diſtintly and unconfuſedly one 
« from another. ?? Anſw. | ſnſpected all 
along, that you miſtook what I meant by 
confuſed Ideas. If your Lordfhip pleaſes to 
turn to my Chapter of diſtinf# and confuſed 
Ideas, * you will there find, that an ]dea, * Effay 8, 
which is diſtinguiſhed in the Mind from all 2 -—_ 


others, may yer be confuſed ; The Confu- ? # 5 
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ſion being made by a careleſs Application of 
_ diſtin& Names to Ideas, that are not ſuff- 
clently diſtinft. Which having explained 
at large, in that Chapter, I ſhall. not need 
here again to repeat. Only permit me to 
ſet down an Inſtance. He that has the Idea 
of the Liquor that Circulating through the 
Heart of a Sheep, keeps that Animal alive, 
and he that has the Idea of the Liquor that 
Circulates through the Heart of a Lobſter, 
has two different Ideas; as diſtin as an 
Idea ct an aqueous pellucid cold Liquor, is 
from the Idea of a red opaque hot Liquor, 
but. yet theſe Two may be confounded by 
giving the Name Blood to this vital circu- 
lating Liquor of a Lobſter, 

This being conſidered will ſhew, how 
what I have ſaid there, may conſiſt with 
 myſaying, That to Certainty Ideas are not 
required, that are in all their parts perfealy 
clear and diſtin : Becauſe Certainty being 
ſpoken there of the Knowledge of the Truth 
of any Propoſition, and Propoſitions being 
made in Words, it may be true, That not- 
withſtanding all the Ideas we have in our 
Minds, are, as far as we have them there, 
clear and diſtin@ ; yet thoſe which we would 
ſuppoſe the Terms in the Propoſition to 
ſtand for, may not be clear and diſtint 
either. | 

I. By making the Term ſtand for an un- 
certain Idea, which we have not yet pre- 
ciſely determined in onr Minds, whereby 
it comes to ſtand ſometimes for one Idea, 
ſometimes for another. Which, —__ 

| | 2 when 
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when we refle& on them, they are diſtin& 
in our Minds, yet by this uſe of a Narhe un- 
determined in its Signification, come to be 
confounded. Or, 

2. By ſuppoſing the Name to ſtand for 
ſomething more than really is in the Idea 
in our Minds, which we make it a fign of, 
V. B. let us ſuppoſe, That a Man many 
Years ſince, when he was Young, Eat a 
Fruit, whoſe ſhape, ſize, conſiſtency and 
colour, he has a perfet Remembrance of ; 
but the particular Taſt he has forgot, and 
only remembers, that it very much delight- 
ed him. This complex Idea, as far as it- is 
in his Mind, *tis evident, is there 3 and as 
far as he perceives it, when he refle&ts on 
it, is in all its parts clear and diſtin& ; but 
when he calls it a Pine- Apple, and will ſup- 
Poſe, that Name ſtands for the ſame pre- 
ciſe complex Idea, for which another Man 
(who newly Eat of that Fruit, and has the 
Idea of the Taſt of it alſo freſh in his Mind) 
uſes it, or for which he himſelf uſed it, 
when he had the Taſt freſh in his Memory, 
*tis plain his complex Idea in that part, 
Which conſiſts in the Taſt, is very obſcure. 

To apply this to what your Lordſhip 
here * makes me ſuppoſe, I Anſwer, . 

7. I do not ſuppoſe, That to Certainty 
It Is requiſite, that an Idea ſhould be 1n all 
its parts clear and diſtin, 1I can be cer- 
tain, that a Pjne- Apple is not an Artichoak, 
though my Idea, which I ſuppoſe that Name 
to ſtand for, be in me obſcure and confuſed, 


in regard of its Taſt. 
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2. I do not deny, but on the contrary, 
I affirm, That I can have a clear and diſtin& 
idea of a Man, (z. e. the Idea I pive the 
name Man to, may be clear and diſtin) 
though it ſhould be true, That Men are not 
yet agreed on the determined Idea, that the 
name Man ſhall ſtand for. Whatever Con- 
fuſion there may be in the Idea, to which 


that Name is indeterminately apply'd; I do 


allow and affirm, That every one if he 
pleaſes, may have a clear and diſtin& Idea 
of a Man to himſelf, 5. e. which he makes 
the word Man ſtand for: Which, if he 
makes known to others in his Diſcourſe 
with them about 22a, all verbal Diſpute 
will ceaſe, and he cannot be miſtaken, when 
he uſes the term an. And if this were 
but done with moſt of the glittering Terms 
brandiſhed in Diſputes, it would often be 
ſeen how little ſome Men have to ſay, who 
with equivocal Words and Expreſſions, make 
no {mall noiſe in Controverſie. | 
Your Lordſhip concludes this part, by 
ſaying, * Thus you bave ſhew'd how inconſiſtent 
my way of Ideas is with true Certainty, and of 
what uſe and neceſſity theſe general Principles 
of Reajon are. Anſw. By the Laws of Diſ- 


+ putation, which in another place, you ex- 


preſs ſuch a regard to, one is bound not to 
change the Terms of the Queſtion. This I 
crave leave humbly to offer to your Lord- 
ſhip, becauſe, as faras I have looked into 
Controverſie, 1 do not remember to have 
met with any one ſo apt, ſhall I fay, to 
torget or change the queſtion as your Lord- 
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fhip. This, my Lord, I ſhould not ven- 
ture to ſay, bur upon very good Grounds, 
which I ſhall be ready to give you an account 
of, whenever you ſhall demand it of me. 
- One Example of it we have here, | you ſay, 
you have ſhew d how inconſiſtent my way of Ideas 
is with true Certainty; and of what uſe and 
_ neceſſity theſe general Principles of Reaſon are. 
My Lord, if you pleaſe to look back to the 
105th Page, you will ſee, what you there 
promiſed, was, to ſhew the difference of my 
method of Certainty by Ideas, and the method 
of Certaznty by Reaſon: And particularly in 
the Pages between that and this, the Cer- 
tainty of Principles, which you ſay, is one 
of thoſe two Things, wherein the way of Cer- 
rainty by Reaſon lies, Inſtead of that, your 
Lordſhip concludes here, that you have 
ſhew'd two Things. : 

t. How inconſiſtent my way of Ideas is with 
true Certainty, Whereas it ſhould be ro ſkew 
the inconſiſtency or difference of my method of 
Certainty by Ideas, and the method of Certainty 
by vas Which are Two very .difterent 
Propoſitions. And before yon undertake 
to ſhew, That my method of Certainty, 1s in- 
conſiſtent with true Certainty ; it will be ne- 
ceſlary for you to define, and tell ns where: 
in true Certainty conſiſts, which your Lord- 
ſhip hitherto has ſhewn no great forwardneſs 
to do. | 

2. Another thing which you ſay, you have 
done, is, That you have ſhewn of what uſe 
and neceſſity theſe general Principles of Reaſon 
are. Anſw, Whether by theſe General Priz- 
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ciples you mean thoſe Propoſitions, which 
you ſet down, Þ- 108. and call there Max- 
ims, or any other Propoſitions, which you 
have not any where ſet down, I cannot tell. 
But whatſoever they are, that you mean here 
by theſe, I know not how the uſefulneſs 
of theſe your General Principles, be they what 
they will, came to be a Queſtion, between 
your Lordſhip and me here. If you have 
a Mind to ſhew any miſtakes of mine in 
my Chapter of Maxims, which you ſay, 


you think extraordinary for the Deſign of it, 


I ſhall not be unwilling to be redtified ; 
but that the uſefulneſs of Principles, is not 
what is here under debate between us, I, 
with Submiſſion, affirm. That which your 
Lordſhip is here to prove, is, That the Cer- 
tainty of Principles, which is the way of 
Certainty by Reaſon, is different from my 
way of Certainty by Ideas. Upon the 
whole, I craveleave to ſay in your Words, 
T hat thus I bave, 1 humbly conceive, made 
it appear, that you have not ſhewed any dif- 
ference, much leſs any inconſiſtency of my me- 
thod of Certainty by Ideas, and the method of 
Certainty by Reaſon, in that firſt Part, which 
you aſlign of Certainty by Reaſon, viz. Cer- 
tainty of Principles, 

I come now to the ſecond Part, which 
you aſlign * of Certainty by Reaſon, viz. 
Certainty of Deduftions, 1 only crave leave 
firſt to ſet down theſe Words in the latter 
end of your Diſcourſe, which we have been 
conſidering, where your Lordſhip ſays, you 
beginto think J. $. was in the right, when " 
ma 
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made me ſay, © That 1 had diſcourſed with 
« very rational Men who denyed themſelves 
to be Men ?? A:ſw. I do not know what 
may be done by thoſe who have ſach a Com- 
mand over the Pronouns They and Them, 
as to put they themſelves for they. I ſhall 
therefore deſire my Reader to turn to that 
Paſſage of my Book, and ſee, whether he 
too can be ſo lucky as your Lordſhip, and 
can with you begin to Think, that by theſe 


Words, | ** Who have actually denyed, , xy n. 
6 that they, 1. e. Infants and Changelings 4, C. 7. 
&«& are Men. ** I meant, who attually denyed, $ 17: 


that they rhemſelves were Mer. 

Your Lordſhip, to prove my method of 
Certainty by Iacas, to be different from, and 
inconſiſtent with your ſecond Part of the 
Certainty by Reaſon, which you ſay, lies in 


the Certainty of Deduttions, begins thus: * * p- 114- 


That you come now to the Certainty of Reaſon, 
in making Deduttions z and here you ſhall briefly 
lay down the Grounds of Certainty, which the 
ancient Philoſophers went upon, and then com- 
pare my way of Ideas with them, To which, 
give me leave, my Lord, to Reply. (1.) 
That, 1 humbly conceive, it ſhould have 
been Grounds of Certaznty [in making De- 
duQtions] which the ancient Philoſophers went 
pon, or elſe they will be nothing to the 
Propoſition, which your Lordſhip has un- 
dertaken here to prove. Now of the Cer- 
tainty in making DeduQtons, I ſee none of 
the Ancients produced by your Lordſhip, 
who ſay any thing to ſhew, wherein it con- 


ſiſts, but Ariſforle, Who, as you ſay, Þ = + p. 116: 
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his Method of i»fering one thing from another, 
went upon this common Principle of Reaſon , 
that what things agree in a Third, agree among 
themſelves, And it ſo falls out, That fo far 
as he goes towards the ſhewing, wherein the 
Certainty of Deduttions conſiſts, he and I 
agree, as is evident by what I ſay in my 
*B.4.C, Eſlay *. And if Ariſtotle had gon any far- 
2.8 2. & ther to ſhew, how weare certain, that thoſe 
C.17.S two Things agree with a Third, he would 
The have placed that Certainty in the Perception 
of that Agreement, as I have done, and 
then he and I ſhould have perfetly agreed. 
I preſume to ſay, if Ariſtotle had gon farther 
in this matter, he would have placed our 
Knowledge or Certainty of the Agreement 
of any two Things in the Perception of their 
Agreement. And let not any one from 
hence think, I attribute too much to my 
ſelf, in ſaying, That that accute and judi- 
cious Philoſopher, if he had gone farther 
in that matter, would have done as I have 
done. For if he omitted ir, I imagin it was 
not, that he did not ſee it, but that it was 
ſo Obvious and Evident, that it appear'd 
ſuperfluous to name it. For who can doubt 
that the Knowledge or being Certain, that 
any two Things agree, conſiſts in the Per- 
ception of their Agreement ? What elſe can 
it poſlibly conſiſt in ? It is ſo obvious, that 
it would bea little extraordinary to think, 
that he that went ſo far could miſs it. And 
I ſhould wonder, if any one ſhould allow 
the Certainty of Dedufion, to conſiſt in the 
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yet ſhould deny that the Knowledge or Cer- 
tainty of that Agreement, conſiſted in the 
Perception of it. 

(2.) In the next place, my Lord, ſup- 
poling my Method of Certainty, in making 
DeduQtions, were different fram thoſe of 
the Ancients; this, at beſt, would be only, 
that which I call, * Argumentum ad Vere- * Effay B. 
cundiam; which proves not on which ſide C- 17. 4+ 
Reaſon is, though I in Modeſty ſhould an- S<% 19- 
{wer nothing to their Authorities. | 

(3.) The Ancients, as it ſeems by your 
Lordſhip, not agreeing one among another, 
about the Grounds of Certainty z what can 
their Authorities ſignifie in the Caſe ? Or, 
how will it appear, that I differ from Rea- | 
ſon, in differing. from any of them, more 
than that they differ from Reaſon, in dif- 
fering one from another ? And: therefore, 
after all the different Authorities, produced 
by you, out. of your great Treaſure of 
Reading, the matter will at laſt reduce it 
ſelf to this Point, That your Lordſhip ſhould 
tell us, wherein the Certainty, of Reaſon, 11 
making Deduftions conſiſts ; and then ſhew, 
wherein my Method of making Deduttions, 
differs from it: Which whether you have 
done or no, we ſhall ſee in what follows. 

Your Lordſhip cloſes your very Learned, 
and to other Purpoſes very Uſeful, Account 
of the Opinions of the Ancients, concerning 
Certainty, with theſe Words; That thus ,, 125, 
you have, in as few Words as you could, laid 
rogether thoſe old Methods of Certainty, which 


have obtained greateſt Reputation in the Wild, 
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Wherenpon I muſt crave leave to mind you 
again, That the Propofition, you are here 
upon, and have undertaken to prove in this 
Place, is concerning the Certainty of Deduti- 
0775, and not concerning Cerrainty in general. 
I ſay not this, that I am willing to decline 
the Examination of my Method of Certaimy 
in general, any way, or in any place : Bnt 
I fay it to obſerve, that in Diſcourſes of 
this Nature, the Laws of Diſputation have 
wiſely ordered the Propofition under De- 
bate, to be kept to, and that- in the fame 
Terms to avoid Wandring, Obſcurity and 
Confuſion. 

I therefore proceed now to conſider what 
uſe your Lordſhip makes of the Ancients, 
againſt my way of Certainty in General, Since 
you think fit to make no uſe of them, as to 
the Certainty of Reaſon, in making Deduttions, 
though it is under this your ſecond Branch 
of Certainty by Reaſon, that you bring them 
In. 

Your firſt ObjeQtion here, * is that old 
one again, That my way of Certainty by Ideas 
is new, Anſwer, Your calling of it New 
does not prove it to be different from char 
of Reaſon : But your Lordlhip proves it to 
be New. | 

1. Becauſe here (i.e. in my way] we have 
"0 General Principles, Anſwer. | do, as 
your Lordſhip knows, own the Trath and 
Certainty of the received general Maxim 
and I contend for the Uſefulneſs and Neceſ- 
ſity of ſelf-evident Propoſitions in all Cer- 
tainty, whether of Intuition or Demonſtra- 

tion, 
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tion, What therefore thoſe General Prin- 
ciples are, which you have not in my way of 
Certainty by Ideas, which your Lordſhip 
has in your way of Certainty by Reaſon, I 
beſeech you to tell, and thereby to make 
good this Aſſertion againſt me. 

2. Your Lordſhip ſays, * That here ['. e. * p, 120. 
in my way] we have no Antecedents and Con- 
ſequents, no ſyllogiſtical Methods of Demonſtra- 
tion. Anſwer. If your Lordſhip here means, 
That there be no Arrecedents and Conſequents 
in my Book, or that I ſpeak not, or allow 
not of Syllogiſm as a Form of Argumentation, 
that has its uſe, I humbly conceive the con- 
trary is plain. But if by here we have no 
Antecedents and Conſequents, no ſyllogiftical 
Methods of Demonſtration, you mean, That 
Edo not place Certainty, in having Arntece- 
dents and Conſequents, or in making of Syllo- 
giſms, 1grant I do not; I jive ſaid Syllo- 
gifts inſtead of your Words, Syllogiſtical 
Methods of Demonſtration ,, which examined, 
amount here to no more than Syllogi/ms - 
For Sylog1ſtical Methods are nothing but mode 
& figure, i, e, Syllogiſms; and the Rules of 
Syllogiſms are the fame, whether the Syllo- 
£3/ms be uſed in Demonſtration or in Pro- 
bability. But "twas convenient for you to 
ſay, Sylogiſtical Methods of Demonſtration, if 
you would have it thought, that Certainty 
is placed in it: For to have named bare 
| Syllogiſm, without annexing Demonſtration to 
it, would have ſpoiled all, ſince every one 
who knows what Syllogiſm is, knows is 

may 
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may as well be uſed in Topical or Fallacious 
Arguments, as in Demonſtration. 

Your Lordſhip charges me then, That 
my way by Ideas, 1 do not place Certainty, 
in having Antecedents and Conſequents, And 
pray, my Lord, do you in your way by Rea- 
jon do ſo? If you do, this is certain, That 
every body has, or may have Certainty in 
every thing he diſfourſes about : For every 
one, in any Diſcourſe he makes has, or may, 
if he pleaſes, have Artecedents and Conſe- 
quents. | 

Again, your Lordſhip charges me, That [ 
do not place Certainty in Syllogiſm. 1] crave 
leave to ask again z; And does your Lord- 
ſhip? And is this the difference between 
your way of Certainty by Reaſon, and my 
way of Certainty by Ideas ? Why elſe is it 
objected ro me, That I do not, if your 
Lordihip does not place Certainty in Syllo- 
giſm? And if you do, ] know nothing ſo 
requiſite, as that you ſhould adviſe all Peo- 
ple, Women and all, to betake themſelves 
immediately to the Univerſities, and to the 
learning of Logick; to put themſelves ont 
of the dangerous State of Scepticiſm : For 
there young Lads, by being taught Sylo- 
giſm, arrive at Certainty ;3 whereas, with- 
out Mode and Figure, the World is in per- 
fet Ignorance and Uncertainty, and is ſure 
of nothing. The Merchant cannot be cer- 
tain that his Account 1s right caſt. np, nor 
the Lady that her Coach is not a ,Wheel- 
barrow, nor her Dairy-maid, that one and 
one Pound of Butter are two Pounds of 

Butter, 
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Butter, 'and two -and--two four; and all 
for want of Mode and: Figure: Nay, ac- 
cording to this Rule, whoever lived before 
Ariſtotle, or him, whoever it was, that firſt 
introduced Sylogiſm, could not: be certain 
of any thing; no, not- that there was a 
God, which will be the preſent State of the 
far greateſt part of Mankind (to paſs by 
whole Nations of the Eaſt, as China, and 1n- 
doſtan, &c.) even in the Chriſtian World, 
who: to this day have not the Syllogiſtical 
Methods of Demonſtration, and ſo cannot be 
certain. of any thing, 

3: Your Lordſhip farther ſays, That in 
my way of Certainty by Ideas we have no Cri- 
terion. + Anſwer, To perceive the. Agree- 
ment .or Diſagreement of two Ideas, and 
not to. perceive the. Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of two Ideas, is, I think, a; Cri- 
terion to diſtinguiſh what a Man Js certain 
of, from what he is not certain of. Has your 
Lordſhip any other or-better Critergon to di- 
ſtinguiſh Certainty from Uncertainty ? If 
you have, I repeat again my earneſt Re- 
queſt, I hat.you would be pleaſed to do that 
Right to your way of Cerrainty by Reaſon, 
as not to conceal it. . . If your Lordihip has 
not, -why is the want of a Cricrio, when 
I have ſo plain a one, .objeted to my way 
of Certainty, and my. way fo often gccu- 
ſed; of. a tendency to Scepticiſm and Irfide- 
ty, when you your Selt have not a mY 
ter? And.1 think 1 may take the liberty 
to ſay,, if yours be not the ſame, you have 
not one ſo good. ES 

u Perhaps 
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| Perhaps your Lordſhip will cenſare me 
here, and think it: is more than becomes 
me, to preſs you ſo hard- concerning your 
own way; and to ask, whether your way 
of Certainty lies in having Antecedents and 
Conſequents, and Syllogiſms, And whether 
it has any other-or better Cr:teri0n, than 
what I have given: Your Lordſhip will poſ- 
ſibly think it enough, | that you- have 7ajd 
down the Grounds of Certaimy which the ancient 
Grecians went upon. My Lord, if you think 
ſo, -I muſt be fatisfied* with it: Fhovgh 
perhaps others will think it ſtrange, that 
in' a Diſpute about '# Method of Certainty, 
which for 'its fuppofed coming ſhort of 
Certainty, you charge with a Tendency to 
Scepticiſm and Infidelity; you ſhould produce 
only the different Opinions of other Men, 
concerning Certainty, - to make good this 
Charge, without declaring any of thoſe dif. 
ferent Opinions or Grounds of Certainty to 
be true or falſe: And ſome may be apt to 
ſaſpe& that you your ſelf are not yet re- 
ſolved wherein to 'place it. 

But, my Lord, I know too well, what 
your diſtance above me requires of me, to 
fy any ſuch thing to your Lordſhip. Your 
own Opinions are to your ſelf,, and” your 
not diſcovering them, 'muſt paſs for a ſuf- 
ficieng Reaſon for your not diſcovering 
them ; and if you think fir to Over-lay a 
poor Infant modern Notion with the great 
and weighty Names of Pythagoras, © Plato, 
Ariftotle,, Platarch, and the like ; and heaps 
of Quotations out of the Ancients, Who is 

: wy not 
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(291) 
not. preſently to think it dead, and that 
there is an end of it? Eſpecially, when it 
will have too much Envy for any one to 
open his Mouth in defence of a Notion, 
which is. declared by your Lordſhip to be 
different, from what thoſe great Men, whoſe 
Words are to be taken without any more 
ado, and who are not to be thought Igno- 
rant or Miſtaken in any thing. Though 
I crave leave to ſay, That however infal- 
lible Oracles they were, to take things 
barely upon their, or any Man's Authority, 
is barely to believe, but not to know or be 
Cert atm. | 

Thus your Lordſhip has ſufficiently 
proved my way of Certainty by Ideas to be 
inconſiſtent with the way of Certainty by Rea- 
ſon, by proving it New; which you prove 
only by ſaying, That it 5s Jo wholly new, 
that here we bave no general Principles, no 
Criterion, no Auntecedents and Conſequents ; 
mo Syllogiſtical Methods of Demonſtratian : And 
yet me are told of a better way of Certainty to 
be attained meerly by the help of Ideas; add 
it your, Lordſhip pleaſes, ſignified by words, 
which put into Propoſitions, whereof ſome 
are General Principles, ſome are or may be 
Antecedents, and ſome Conſequents, and fome 
put together in Mode and Figure, Syllogi/tscal 
Methods of Demonſtration : For, pray my 
Lord, may not Words that ſtand for 1deas, 
be put into Propoſitions as well as any 
other? And may not thoſe Propoſitions, 
wherein the Terms ſtand for Ideas, be as 
well put into Ameredents and Conſequents, or 
U 2 Sylo- 
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Syllogiſms, and make Maxims as well as any 


other Propoſitions, whoſe Terms ſtand not 


for Ideas, if your Lordſhip can find any 
ſuch? And if thus Ideas can be brought in- 
to Maxims, Antecedents and Conſequents, and 
SyBogiſtical Methods of Demonſtration, what 
Inconſiſtency has the way of Certainty by 
Ideas, with thoſe ways of Certainty by Kea- 
ſon; if at laſt your Lordſhip will ſay, That 
Certainty conſiſts in Propoſitions put to- 
gether as Antecedents and: Conſequents, and in 
Mode and Figure ?. For- as for Principles or 
Maxims, we ſhall know whether your Prin- 
ciples or Maxims are a way to Certainty, 
when you ſhall pleaſe to tel] ns, what it is, 
that to your Lordſhip, makes a Maxim or 
Principle, and diſtinguiſhes it from other 
Propoſitions 3 and whether it be any thing 
but an immediate Perception of the Apree- 
ment or Diſzgreement'of the Ideas, as ex- 
preſſed in that Propoſition. To conclude, 
by all that your Lordſhip has alledged ont 
of 'the Ancients, you have not, as I humb- 
ly conceive, proved that my way of Cer- 
tainty is new, or that they had' any way 
of Certainty different -from mine; much 
leſs have [you proved that my way of Cer- 
tainty by Ideas 1s. inconſiſtent with the way of 
Certain:y by Reaſon, which was the Propo- 
fition to' be proved. 8 
Your Lordſhip having thought. it enovgh 
againſt my way of Certainty by Ideas, thus 
to prove its Newreſs, you betake your ſelf 
preſently to your old Topick of obſcare and 


* p, 120. confuſed [deas: And asks, * But how comes 
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there to be ſach a way of Certainty by Ideas, 
and yet the Ideas themſelves are ſo uncertain 
and obſcure? Anſwer. No Idea, as it is in 
the Mind, is wncertainz; though to thoſe 
who uſe Names uncertainly, it may be u7- 
certain what Idea that Name ſtands for. 
And as to obſcure and confuſed Ideas, no 
. Idea is fo obſcure in all its parts or ſo con- 
founded with all other Ideas but that one, 
who in a Propoſition, joins it with ano- 
ther in that part which is clear and diſtin&, 
may perceive its Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, as expreſſed in that Propoſition : 
Though when Names are uſed for Ideas, 
which are in ſome part obſcure or confound- 
ed yvith other Ideas, there can be no Propo- 
fitions made which can produce Certainty 
concerning that, wherein the Idea is obſcure 
and confuſed. And therefore to your Lord- 
ſhip's Queſtion, | How 3s it poſſible for us þ p. 122, 
to have a clear Perception of the Agreement of 
Iaeas, if the Ideas themſelves be not clear and 
diſtint? I anſwer, Very well ; becauſe az 
obſcure or confuſed Idea, i. e. that is not per- 
fetly clear and diſtinQ in all its parts, may 
be compared with another in that part of 
it, which is clear and diſtin&; which will, 
I humbly conceive, remove all thoſe Dif- 
ficulties, Inconſiſtencies and Contradittions, 
which your Lordſhip ſeems to be troubled 
with, from my Words quoted in thoſe two 
Pages. * * p. 121, 
Your Lordſhip having, as it ſeems, quite 22: 
forgot that you were to ſhew wherein 
the Certainty of Deduttions, in the way of 
U 3 Ideas, 
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Ideas, was inconſiſtent with the Certainty 
of Deductions, 3n the-way of Reaſon, brings 

+ p. 122. here | a new Charge pon my way of Cer- 
tainty, Viz. That I have no Criterion to ai- 
ſtingniſh falſe and doubtful Ideas, from true 

* P- 123. and certain. Your Lordſhip ſays * the Aca- 
demicks went upon Jdeas, or Repreſentations 
of things to their Minds ; and pray, my Lord, 
does not your Lordſhip do ſo too ? Or has 
Mr. FJ. S. ſo won upon your Lordſhip, by 
his ſol;d Philoſopby againſt the Fancies of the 
Tdeifts, that you begin to think him in the right 

Solid Phi- In this tooz where he ſays, That Notions 

lolophy, are the Ifaterials of our Knowledge ; and that 

- 244 & , Notion is the very thing it ſelf Exiſting in 

__ the Underſtanding * For ſince I make no 
doubt, but thar, in all your Lordſhip's 
Knowledge, you will allow, that you have 
ſome immediate Objeas of your Thoughts, 
which are the Materials of that Knowledge, 
about which it is employed, thoſe immediate 
Objects, if they are not as Mr. F. S. fays, 
the very things themſelves, muſt be Ideas, 
Not thinking your Lordſhip therefore yet 
ſo perfe& a Convert of Mr. F. Ss, that 
you are perſwaded, that as often as you 
think of your Cathedral Church, or of Des 
Cartes's Vortices, that the very Cathedral 
Church at Worceſter, or the Motion of thoſe 
Vortices, it ſelf Exiſts in your Underſtand- 
ing, when one of them never exiſted but 
in that one place at Worceſter, and the 0- 
ther never exiſted any where in rerum 74- 
tura, 1] conclude, your Lordſhip has im- 
mediate Objeas of your Mind, 'which are 
ks = | | Ae. 
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not the very things themſelves Exiſting in your 
Underſtanding, which if with -the Acade- 
micks you will pleaſe to'call Repreſentations, 
as I fuppoſe you will, rather. than. with me 
Ideas, it will make no difference. 

This being ſo, 1 muſt then make the ſame 
Objection. againſt your way of Certainty by 
Reaſon, that your Lordſhip does againſt my 
way of Certainty by 1deas (for upon the com- 
pariſon of theſe two we now are) and then 


I return: your Words here * again, viz. W 122, 
That you have no Criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe *** 


and doubtful Repreſentations, from true and cer- 
tain, How then can any Man be ſecure, that 
be 1s not 1mpoſed upon: in your Loraſhip's way of 


' Repreſentations ? 


Your Lordſhip ſays, Þ 7 tell you of a way 
of Certainty by Ideas, and never offer any ſuch 
Atthod for examining them as the Academicks 
required for their Probability, Anſwer, 1 was 
not, I confeſs, ſo well acquainted with 
what the Academicks went upon for the Cri- 
terion of a greater Probability, as your Lord- 
ſhip is; or if I had, 1 writing, as your 
Lordſhip knows, out of my own Thonghts, 


could not well tranſcribe out of them. Bur 


that you ſhould tell me, I never offer any 
Criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe from true Ideas, 
I cannot but wonder ; and therefore crave 
leave. to beg your Lordſhip to look again 
into'B. 2. C. 32. of my Effay; and there, [ 
perſwade my ſelf, you will find a Criterion, 
whereby true and falſe Ideas may be di- 
Ringuiſhed. | | 
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Your Lordſhip brings for Inſtance * the 
Idea of Solidiry ; but what it is an Inſtance 
of, 1 confeſs, I do not ſee © Your Lordſhip 
charges | on my way of Certainty, that 1 have 
0 Criterion to diftinguiſh falſe and doubtful 
Jacas from true and certain; which is fol- 


*p.123& Icwed * hy an account you give, how the 
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Academicks examined their Ideas or Repreſen- 
tations, before they allowed tbem to prevail on 
them to give an Aſſent, as to 4 greater Proba- 
bility. And then you tell me, + That 
never offer any ſuch Method for examining them, 
as the Academicks required for their Probabi- 
lity , to which your Lordſhip ſubjoins theſe 
Words, As for Inſtance my firſt Idea, which 
T go upon of Solidity, Would not one now 
expect, that this ſhould be an Inſtance to 
make good your Lordſhip's Charge, That 
I had no Crirerion to diſtinguiſh, whether 
my Idea of Solidity were falſe and doubt- 
ful, or true and certain. 

To ſhew that 1 have no ſuch Criterion, 


your Lordſhip asks me two Queſtions, the 


* p. x25.. firſt * is, How my Idea of Solidity comes to 


be clear and d;ſtin& ? 1 will ſuppoſe for once, 
that I know not how is comes to be clear and 
aiſtinft : How will this prove, That I havg 
no. Criterion to know whether it be true or 
Falſe? For the Queſtion here is not about 
knowing how an Idea comes 10 be clear and 
diſtin; but how I ſhall know whether it 
be true or falſe, But your Lordſhip's fol- 
lowing Words ſeem to aim at a farther 
Objection; your Words altogether are, 
How this Idea [j. e. my Idea of Solidity, 
Tk Dh "0 which 
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CF _ 
which conſiſts in Repletion of Space, with 
an excluſion of all other ſolid Subſtances] 
comes to- be clear and diſtin to me, when 
others who go in the ſame way of Ideas, have 
quite an other Idea of ft > My Lord, I de- 
ſire your Lordſhip to name who thoſe 
Others are, who go in the ſame way of Ideas 
with me, who have quite another Idea of this 
my Jdea than I have; for to this Idea 1 
could be ſure that Jt, in any other Writer 
but your Lordſhip muſt here refer : But 
my Lord, it is one of your priviledged Par- 
ticles, and I have nothing to ſay to it. But 
let it be ſo, that others have quite an other 
Idea of it than I; How does that prove, 
That I have no Criterion to diſtinguiſh whe- 
ther my Idea of Solidity be true or no ? 
Your Lordſhip farther adds, | That thoſe +22 
Others think that they have as plain and diſtin * ** 275" 
an Idea that Extenſion and Body are the ſame : 
And then your Lordſhip asks, Now what 
Criterion 4s there to come to a Certainty in this 
Matter? Anſwer. In what Matter, I be- 
ſeech your Lordſhip, if it be whether my 
Idea of Solidity be a zrxe Idea, which is 
the Matter here in Queſtion ? In this Mat- 
ter I have given a Criterion to know, in my | 
Eſſay, * if it be to decide the Queſtion, « g, ,, c. 
whether the Word Body more properly 32. 
ſtands for the ſimple Idea of Space, or for 
the Complex Idea of Space and Soliaity to- 
gether; that is not the Queſtion here, nor 
can there be any other Criterion to decide it 
by, but the Propriety of our Language. 


But 
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But your Lordſhip adds, -| Ideas can have 
20 way of Certainty in themſelves, if it be poſ- 
ſible for even Philoſophical and Rational Men 
zo fall into ſuch contrary Ideas about the ſame 
thing ;, and both ſides think their Ideas to be 

lear and diſiinft, If this were ſo, 1 do not 

ſee how this would any way prove, That 1 
had no Criterion whereby it might be diſ- 
cerned, whether my Idea of Solidity were 
True or no, which was to be proved. 

But at laſt, this which your Lordſhip calls 
contrary Ideas about the ſame thing, 1s nothing 
but a difference about a Name. For [ think 
no body will ſay, That the Idea of Exten- 
ſion, and the 1dea of Solidity are the ſame 
Ideas : All the difference then between thoſe 
Philoſophical and Rational Men, which your 
Lordſhip mentions here, is no more but 
this, whether the Simple Idea of pure Ex- 
tenſion ſhall be called Body, or whether the 
Complex Ideas of Extenſion and Solidity 
Joined together, ſhall be called Body ; which 
will be no more than a bare verbal Dil- 
pute to any one, who does not take Sounds 
for Things, and make the Word Body ſome- 
thing more than a Sign of what the Speaker 
would lignifie by it. But what the Speaker 
makes the Term Body ſtand for, cannot be 
preciſely known till he has determined it in 
his own Mind, and made it known to ano- 
ther; and then there can between them be 
no longer a diſpute about the Signification 
of the Word, v. g. If one of thoſe Phj- 
lyſophical Rational Men tells your Lordſhip, 
That he makes the Term Body to ſtand 

preciſely 
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preciſely for the ſimple Idea of pure Ex- 
tenſion, your Lordſhip or he can be in no 
doubt or uncertainty concerning this thing ; 
but whenever he uſes the Word Body, your 
Lordſhip muſt ſuppoſe in his Mind the ſim- 
Ple Idea of Extenſion , as the thing he means 
by Body. 1f on the other ſide another of 
thoſe Philoſophical Rational Men ſhall tell 
your Lordſhip, That he makes the Term 
Body to ſtand: preciſely for a Complex Idea 
made up of the ſimple Ideas of Extenſion and 
Solzaity joyned together; your Lordſhip or 
he, can be in no doubt or uncertainty con- 
cerning this Thing : But whenever he uſes 
the word Body, your Lordſhip muſt Think 
on, and allow the Idea belonging to it, to 
be that Complex one. 

As your Lordſhip can allow this different 
uſe of the term Body in theſe different Men, 
without changing any Idea, or any thing 
in your own Mind, but the application of 
the ſame Term to different Ideas, which 
changes neither the Trath nor Certainty of 
any of your Lord ſhip's Ideas, from what it 
was before: So thoſe Two Philoſophical ra- 
tional Men, may, in Diſcourſe one with 
- another, agree to uſe that term Body, for 
either of thoſe two Ideas, which they pleaſe, 
without at all making their /deas, on either 
ſide, falſe or uncertain. But if they will 
conteſt which of thefe Ideas the ſound Body 
ought to ſtand for, 'tis viſible their diffe- 
rence Is not about any reality of Things ; 
þut the propriety of Speech, and their Diſ- 
CO | "27 2 
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pute and doubt is only about the fignification 

of a Word. 
*p.126 Your Lordſhip's ſecond Queſtion * is, 
| Whether by this Idea of Solidity, we may come 
t0 know, what jt #. Arnſw. | muſt ask you 
here again, what you mean by it ? If your 
Lordſhip by it means Solidity , then your 
Queſtion runs thus : Whether by this [;. e. 
my_] J1dea of Solidity, we may come to know 
what Solidity is? Anſw. Without doubt, if 
your Lordſhip means by the term Solidity, 
what I mean by the term Solidity ; for then 
B. 2.C. 4.1 have told you what zt is in the Chapter 
, above cited by your Lordlihip : If you mean 
any thing elſe by the term Solidiry, when 
your Lordſhip will pleaſe to tell me what 
you mean by it, I will tell your Lordſhip 
what Solidity is, This, I humbly conceive, 
you will find your ſelf obliged to do, if 
what I have ſaid of Solidity, does not ſatisfie 
you what it is, For you will not think it 
reaſonable, I ſhould tell your Lordſhip what 
a thing is when expreſied by you in a Term, 
which I do not know what your Lordſhip 
means by, nor what you make it ſtand 

for. 

+p. 1:6. But your Lordſhip asks, + wherein it con- 
fs; if you mean wherein the Idea of it con- 
ſiſts, that I have already told your Lord- 
ſhip, in the Chapter of my Eſſay above- 
mentioned, If your Lordſhip means what 
is the real internal Conſtitution, that phy- 
ſically makes Soljdity in Things. If I anſwer 
I do not know, that will no more make my 
Idea of Soliaity not to be true or certain (if 
your 
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your Lordſhip thinks Certainty may be at- 
tributed to fingle Ideas) than the not know- 

ing the phyſical Conſtitution, whereby the 

parts of Bodies are ſo framed as to cohere, 

makes my Idea of Coheſton not zrxe or cer- 

rain. 

'To my ſaying in my Eſſay, * © That *s. 2.c. 
« if any one ask me .what this Solidity is, 4- $6- 
&« [ſend him to his Senſes to inform him. ? 

Your Lordſhip replies, * You thought the * y, 126. 
Deſign of my Book would have ſent him to bis | 
Ideas for Certainty 5 and are me, ſays your 
Lordſhip, ſent back again from our Ideas to 

our Senſes? Anſw. I cannot help it, if your 
Lordſhip miſtakes the Deſizn of my Book : For 
what'concerns Certainty, 1. e. the Knowledge 

of the Truth of Propoſitions, my Book 

ſends every one to his /deas : But for the 
getting of ſimple Ideas of Senſation, my Book 

ſends him only to his Senſes. But your 
Lordſhip uſes Certainty here, in a Senſe I 

never uſed it, nor do underſtand it in; for 

what the Cerrainty of any ſimple Idea is, 

I confeſs I do not know ; and ſhall be glad 

you would tell me, what you mean by it. 

' However, in this Senſe you ask me, + FP. 127: 
and rhat as if your Queſtion carried a De- 
monſtration of my Contradicting my ſelf. 

And are we ſent back again, from our Ideas to 
our Senſes? Anſw. My Lord, every one is 
ſent to his Senſes to get the ſimple Ideas of 
Senſation, becauſe they are no other way to 
be got. 
Your Lordſhip preſſes on with this far- 
ther Queſtion, * What do theſe Ideas ſignify * ibid, 


then e 


* 127. 
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then? 1.e. if a Man be ſent to his Senſes 
for the Idea of Solidity ? I Anſwer, to ſhew 
him the Certainry of Propoſitions, wherein 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas 
1s perceived, which is the Certainty I ſpeak 
of, and no other : But what the Certainty 
is, which your Lordſhip ſpeaks of .in this 
a.cd the following Page, * I confeſs I do not 
underſtand. For, © 
Your Lordſhip adds, | that I ſay farther, 
© That if this be not a ſufficient Explica- 
< tion of Soliditcy, I promiſe to tell. any 
© one what it is, when he tells me, what 
& Thinking is ; or explains to me, what 
&< Extenſion and Motion are. ? Are we noe 
now in the true way to Certainty, when - ſucn 
Things as theſe are piven over, of which we 
have the cleareſt Evidence by Senſation and | Re- 
fletion ? For here I make it as impoſſible to come 
to certain, clear and diſtinft Notions of theſe 
Things, as to diſcourſe into a Blind Man, 
the Ideas of Light and Colours. 1s not this a 
rare wayof Certainty ? Anſw. What Things, 
my Lord, I beſeech you, are thoſe which 
you here tell me, are giver over, of which 
we have the cleareſt Evidence by Senſation. or 
Refleion ? *Tis likely you will tell me they. 
are Extenſion and Motion, But, my Lord, 
I crave: the liberty to ſay, That when you 
have confider*d again, yon will be ſatisfied, 
there are .no Things given over in the Caſe, 
but only the Names Extenſion and . Morton; 
and concerning them roo, nothing is gives 
over, but a'power of defining them.: When 
you will be pleaſed to lay by a little the 
Warmth 
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Warmth of thoſe: Queſtions of Triumph, 


which I meet with in this Paſſage, and rell. 


me what Things your Lordſhip makes theſe 
Names Extenſion and Motion to ſtand for, 
you perhaps will not find, that 7 make ir 
impoſſible for thoſe, who have their Senſes, 
to get the ſimple Ideas, ſignified by theſe 
Names, very clear and diſtin&t by their 
Senſes : Though Ido fay, that theſe, as well 
as all other Names of ſimple Ideas, cannot 
be defined ; nor any ſimple Ideas be brought 
into our Minds by Words, any more, than 
the Ideas of Light and Colours can be dif- 
courſed into a Blind Man, which is all I 
do ſayin thoſe Words of mine, which your 
Lordſhip quotes, as ſuch, wherein 1 have 
groen over Things, whereof we have the cleareſt 
Evidence: And ſo from my being of Opinion, 
That the Names of {imple Ideas cannot be 
defined, nor thoſe Ideas got by any Words 
whatſoever, which is all that I there fay. 
Your Eordſhip very patherically expreſſes 


your ſelf, as if in my way, all were gone; 


Certainty were loſt; and if my Method 
ſhould 'be allowed, there is an end of all 
Knowledge in the World. 

The Reaſon your Lordſhip gives * againſt 
my way of Certainty is, That 1 here make 
it as Tmpoſſible to come to certain clear and diſtintt 
Notions of theſe Things i. e, Extenſion and 
Motion] as to diſcourſe into a Blind Man the 
Idea of Light and Colours. Anſw. What 
clear and a:tinf Notions or Ideas are, I do 
underſtand : But what your Lordſhip means 
by certain Notions, ſpcaking here, as you 

do, 


* Þ, 127. 
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do, of ſimple Ideas, I muſt own, I do not 
underſtand. That for. the attaining thoſe 
ſimple Ideas I ſend Men. to their. Senſes, I 
ſhall think I am in the. right, till 1.hear 


from your Lordſhip better: Arguments -to 


convince- me of my Miſtake, than theſe. . 
Are we not now in the true way to Certainty ? 
Ts not this a rare way of Certainty ? And.if 
your Lordſhip has a better way to get .clear 
and diſtin&t ſimple Ideas, than by the Senſes, 
you will oblige, me, and I think the World 
too, by a Diſcovery of- it. Till then,, I 
ſhall continue in the ſame Mind I was of, 
when 1 writ that Paſſage, * :z..; That 
Words can do nothing towards it, and that 
for the Reaſon, which I there promiſed, 
and is to be found, Eſſay B. 3. C. 4.S 7. &c. 
And therefore to your Lordſhip's faying,.. Þ 
That thas.you have ſhewed, that I bave no ſes 
curity againſt falſe and uncertain Ideas, no Cris- 
zerion to judge them by, I think I may ſecurely 
Reply, that with Submiſlion, thus ſbewig it, 
is no ſhewing It at all 3.. nor will ever ſhew, 
That I have no ſuch Criterion, even when 
we ſhall add your Lordſhip's farther Infe- 
rence, * Now here again our Ideas deceive. us. 
Which ſuppoſing it a. good Inference from 
theſe Words of mine, © That moſt of our 
« ſimple Ideas are.not the likeneſles of 
<« Things without us, .”. yet it ſeems to.me, 
to come in here, a little out of Seaſon : 
Becauſe the Propoſition to be proved. is, as 
I humbly conceive, not that our /deas de- 
ceive us, but that I have not a. Criterion to 


diſtinguiſh true from falſe Ideas. £1 fe 
P It 
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If it be brought to prove, that I have no 
— I have this to ſay, That I neither 
welhunderſtand, what it is for our /deas to 
decerve ns in the way of Certainty : Nor, in 
the beſt Senſe, that I can give it, do I ſee 
how it proves, that I have no Criterion ; 
nor laſtly, how it follows from my ſaying, 
that moſt of our ſimple Ideas are not Re- 
ſemblances. 

Your Lordſhip ſeems by the following 
Words * to mean, That in this way by Ideas, * Þ: 12T. 
which are confeſſed not to be Reſemblances, 
Men are'hindred, and cannot go far in the 
Knowledge of what they deſire to know of the 
Nature of thoſe Objefs, of which we have the 
Tadeas in our Minds, If this ſhould be ſo, 
what is this I beſeech your Lordſhip to your 
fhewing that I have no Criterion ? But that 
this is a Fault in the way by ideas, | ſhall 
be convinced, when your Lordſhip ſhall be 
pleaſed to ſhew me, how in your way of Cer- 
rainty by Reaſon, we can know more of the 
Nature of Things without us; or of that which 
cauſes theſe Ideas or Perceptions in us? But, 
I humbly conceive, *tis no Objetion to the 
way of Ideas, if any one will deceive himſelf, 
and expect Certainty by Ideas, in things 
where Certainty is not to be had ; becauſe 
he is told how Knowledge or Certainty is 
got by Ideas, as far as Men attain to it. 
And ſince your Lordſhip is here comparing 
the ways of Certainty by Ideas and by Rea- 
ſon, as two different and inconſiſtent ways, 
1 humbly crave leave to add, That when 


you can ſhew me any one Propoſition, which 
X you 
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you have attained to a Certainty of, in 
your way of Certatnty by Reaſon, which 1 can- 
notattain;toa Certainty of in my way of Cer- 
zainty by Ideas, I will acknowledge my E/- 
ſay to be guilty of whatever your Lordſhip 
pleaſes. | 
Your Lordſhip concludes. * So that theſe 
Ideas are really nothing but Names, if they 
be not Repreſentations. Anſw: This does not 
yet ſhew, that I have no Criterion to diſtinguiſh 
true from falſe Ideas, the thing that your 
Lordſhip is thus ſhewing. For I may have a 
Criterion to diſtinguiſh true from falſe 1deas, 
though that Crierion concern not Names at 
all. For your Lordſhip in this Propoſition, 
allowing none to be /deas, but what are 
Repreſentations ; the other, which you ſay, 
are zothing but Names, are not concerned in 
the Criterion, that is, to diſtinguiſh true 
from falſe /deas: Becauſe it relates to no- 
thing but Jdeas, and the diſtinguiſhing of 
them one from another-: Unleſs true- and 
falſe Ideas can be any thing .but 7deas, i. e. 
1deas and not /deas at the ſame time. 
But farther, I craye leave to Anſwer, 
T hat your Lordſhip!s Propoſition, viz. That 
theſe Ideas are really #othing but Names, if 
they be not the repreſentations of Things : ) Seems 
to me no Conſequence from my Words, to 
which is is ſubjoyned, though introduced 
with /o that : For methinks it carries -ſome- 
thing like a Contradicion in It. , - I fay, 
& Moſt of our ſimple. Ideas of Senſation, 
© are not the likeneſs of ſomething with- 
* out us. >? Your Lordſhip infers, if fo, 
theſe 
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theſe Ideas are really nothing but Names; which, 
as it ſeems to me, is as much as to ſay, 
Theſe Ideas, that are Ideas, are not - 1deas, 
but Names only. Methinks they might be 
allowed to be /deas, and thar is all they pre- 
tend to be, though they do not reſemble 
that which produces them. I cannot help 
thinking a Son ſomething really more than 
a bare Name, though he has not the Iuck to 
reſemble his Father, who begot him: And 
the Black and Blue which I ſee; I cannot 
conclude but to be ſomething beſides the 
Words Black and Blue (wherever your Lord- 
ſhip ſhall place that ſomething, either in my 
Perception only, or in my Skin) though it 
reſemble” not at all the Stone, that with a 
knock produced it. 

Should your Lordſhip put your two 
Hands, whereof one is Hot and the other 
Cold, into Luke-warm Water; It wonld 
be hard to think, That the Idea of Heart 
produced in you by one of your Hands ; and 
the Idea of Cold by the other, were the 
likeneſſes and very reſemblances of ſome- 
thing in the ſame Water : Since the ſame 
Water could not be capable of having at the 
fame time ſuch real Contrariecies. Where- 
fore ſince, as *tis evident, they cannot be 
repreſentations of any Thing in the Water, 
it follows by your Lordſhip's Doftrin here, 
Thatif you ſhould declare what you feel, viz. 
That: you feel Heat and Cold in that Wa- 
ter, viz. Heat by one Hand, and Cold by 
the other, you mean nothing by Hear and 


Cold ; Heat and Cold in the Caſe are nothing 
® 2 but 
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but Names; and your Lordſhip in Truth, 
feels nothing but theſe two Names. 

Your Lordſhip in the next place * pro- 
ceeds to examine my way of Demonſtration. 
Whether you do this to ſhew, That I have 
no Criterion, whereby to diſtinguiſh true 
from falſe Ideas; or to ſhew, That my way 
of Certainty by Ideas, is inconſiftent with the 
Certainty of Deduftions by Reaſon; for theſe. 
were the Things you ſeemed to me to have 
undertaken to ſhew, and therefore to be up- 
on in this place, does not appear : But this 
appears by the Words wherewith you in- 
troduce 4 this Examen, that 1t is to avoid 
doing me Wrong. 

Your Lordſhip, as if you had been ſenſible, 
that your former Diſcourſe had led you to- 
wards doing me Wrong, breaks it off of a 
ſuddain, and begins this new one of Demon- 
ſtration, by telling me, you will do me 10 
Wrong. Can it be thought now, that you 
forget this Promiſe, before you get half 
through your Examen ? Or 1s a miſ-citing 
my Words, and miſreprefenting my Senſe 
no Wrong ? Your Lordſhip in this very 
Examen, fets down a long Quotation. ont 
of my Eſſay, and in the cloſe you. tell me. 
* Theſe are my own Words which your Lord- 
ſhip has ſet down at large, that I may not com- 
plain that you miſrepreſent my Senſe, :This 
one would think Guaranty enough in a. leſs 
Man than your Lordſhip: And yet, my 
Lord, I muſt crave leave to complain, that 
not only my Senſe, but my very Words are 
in that Quotation miſrepreſented. 

- ; To 
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To ſhew that my Complaint is not 
groundleſs, give me leave, my Lord, to 
ſet down my Words as I read them in that 
place of my Book Þ which your Lordſhip + tffay B. - 
quotes for them; And as 1 find them here 4- C- 7- 
in your ſecond Letter, * 


© If we add all 


« the ſelf-evident 
« Propoſitions, may 
«© be made a- 


& bout all our di- 
& ſtint Ideas, Pyin- 
<« ciples will be al- 
<© moſt infinite, at 
<« leaſt. innumerable, 
& which Men ar- 
<< rive to the Know- 
<« ledge of at differ- 
*© ent Ages; and a 
« great many of 
& theſe innate Pyin- 
<« ciples they never 
©< come to know all 
© their lives. But 
« whether they 
©« come in view of 
« the Mind earlier 
© or later, this is 
© true of them, that 
& theyareall known 
« by their Native 
« Evidence, are 
© wholly indepen- 
* dent, receive no 


Lag 
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That it is true of ® ©3** 


our particular diſtin 
Ideas, that they are 
all known by their Na- 
trve Evidence, are 
wholly independent, re- 
cetve no Light, nor 
are capable of any 
proof, .0ve from ana- 
ther, &C. 
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& Light nor are ca- 
<« pable of any 
& proof, one from 
& another, &c, 


By their ſtanding thus together, the Rea- 
der will without any pains ſee whether 
thoſe your Lordſhip has' ſet down in your 
Letter are my own Words; and whether: 
in that place, which ſpeaks only of Cſelf- 
evident Pzopoſitions or Painciples, I have 
any thing in Words or in Senſe like this, 
That our particulaz diſtinc> Jdeas, arc knows 
by their Native Evidence, &c. Though your 


Lordſhip cloſes the Quotation with that ſo- 


lemn Declaration above mention*'d, That 
they are my own Words, which you have ſet 
down at large that I may not complain you 
miſrepreſent my Senſe, And yet nothing can 
more miſrepreſent my Senſe than they- do, 
applying all that to particular Ideas, which 
I ſpeak there only of ſelf-evident Propoſitions 
or Principles; and that fo plainly, that I 
think, I may venture any one's miſtaking 
it in my own Words: And upon this Miſ- 
repreſentation of my Senſe, your Lordſhip 
Taiſes a Diſcourſe, and manages a Diſpute 
for, Ithink, a dozen Pages * following, 


againſt my placing Demonſtration on ſelf-evi- 


dent Ideas; though ſelf-evident Ideas are 


- things wholly unknown to me, and are no 


where in my Book, nor were ever in my 
Thoughts. 


But 
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But let us come to your Exceptions againſt 

my way of Demonſtration, which your Lord- 
ſhip is pleaſed to call + Demonſtration with- T P+ 129. 
out Principles. Anſwer. If you mean by Prin- | 
ciples ſelf-evident Propoſitions, then you 
know my Demonſtration is not without 
Principles, in that Senſe of the Term Prin- 
ciples: For your Lordſhip in the next Page 
* blames my way, becauſe 1 ſuppoſe every + p, 10; 
intermediate Idea in Demonſtration to have 
a ſelf-evident Connettion with the other Idea ; 
for two ſuch Ideas as have a ſelf-evident Con- 
nettion , - joined together in a Propoſition, 
make a ſelf-evident Propoſition. If your Lord- 
ſhip means by Principles, thoſe which in the 
place -| there quoted by your Lordſhip; I + Effay B, 
mean, viz. Whatever is, is, and it 4s im. 4+ Co 2 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be and not 10 * 
be; and ſuch other general Propoſitions, as 
are received under the Name of /Maxims 
I grant, that 1 do ſay, Thart-they are not 
abſolutely requiſite in every Demonſtration : 
And I think, I have ſhewn, That there be 
Demonſtrations, which may be made with- 
out them; though I do not, that I re- 
member, ſay, That they are excluded, and 
cannot be made uſe of in Demonſtration. 

Your Lordſhip's firſt Argument * againſt * p: 123. 
my way of Demonſtration is, That it muſt 
ſuppoſe ſelf-evidence muſt be in the Ideas of 
my Mind ; and that every intermediate Idea, 
which I take to demonſtrate any thing by, muſt 
have a ſelf-evident Conneftion with the others, 
Anſwer. Taking ſelf-evidence in the Ideas of 
the Mind, to mean in the perceived Agree- 

a X 4 ment 
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ment or Diſagreement of Ideas in the Mind; 
I grant, I do not only ſuppoſe, but ſay ſo. 

To prove it not to be ſo in Demonſtration, 
your Lordſhip ſays, + That it is ſuch a way 
of Demonſtration, as the old Philoſophers ne- 
ver thoucht of. Anſwer. No body, I think, 
will queition, that your Lordſhip is very 
well read in the old Philoſophers: But he 
that will anſwer for what the old Philofo- 
phers.ever did, or did not think of, muſt not 
only underſtand their extant Writings bet- 
ter than any Man ever did z but muſt have 
ways to know their Thoughts, that other 
Men have not. For all of them thought 
more than they writ; ſome of them writ 
not at all, and others writ a great deal 
more than ever came to us. But if it ſhould 
happen that any of them placed the Proof 
of any Propoſition in the Agreement of 
two things in a third, as I think ſome of 
Them did, than it will, I humbly conceive 
appear, that they did think of my way of 
Demonſtration ; unleſs your. Lordſhip can 
ſhew, that they could ſee that two things 
agreed in a third, without perceiving their 
Agreement with that third ; and if they did 
in every Syllogiſm of a Demonſtration per- 
ceive that Agreement, then there was a ſelf- - 
evident Connefion, which is that which your 
Lordſhip ſays they never thought of. 

But ſuppoſing they never thought of it, muſt 
we put out our Eyes, and not ſee whatever 
they overlooked? Are all the Diſcoveries 
made by Galileo, my Lord Bacon, Mr. Boyle, 


and Mr. Newton, &c, to be rejected as falſe, 
þ = be- 
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becauſe they teach us what the old Philoſophers 
never thought of ? Miſtake me not, my Lord, 
in thinking that I have the vanity here 
to rank my ſelf, on this Occaſion, with theſe 
great diſcoverers of Truth, and advancers 
of Knowledge. On the contrary, I con- 
tend, that my way of Certainty, my way 
of Demonſtration, which your Lordſhip ſo 
often condemns for its newneſs, is not 
New ;, but is the very ſame that has always 
been uſed, both by Ancients and Moderns : 
I am only conſidering here your Lordſhip's 
Argument, of never having beer thought of 
by the old Philoſophers, which is an Argu- 
ment that will make nothing for or againſt 
the Truth of any Propoſition advanced by 
a Modern Writer, till your Lordſhip has 
proved, that thoſe old Philoſophers (let the 
happy Age of old Philoſophers determine 
where your Lordſhip pleaſes) did diſcover 
all Truth, or that they had the ſole Privi- 
ledge to ſearch after it, and beſides them 
no body was to ſtudy Nature, no body was 
to Think or Reaſon for himſelf; but every 
one was to be barely a reading Philoſopher, 
with an implicit Faith. 

Your Objeftion in the next Words, * * p, 136, 
That ther every Demonſtration carries its own 
Light with it, ſhews that your way by Reaſon 
is what I do not underſtand. For this I 
thought heretofore, was the property of 
Demonſtration, and not a Proof that it was 
not a Demonſtration, that it carried its own 
Light with it : But yet though in every De- 
monſtration, there is a /elf-evident Conne- 
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21on of the Ideas, by which it is made; yet 
that it does not follow from thence, as your 
Lordſhip here objects, that then every De- 
monſtration would be as clear and unque- 
ſNionable as that two and two make four, your 


+ Eſſay B. Lordſhip may ſee in the ſame Chapter, + 


4+. UC. 2, 
S 4, 5, 6. 


* p. 130, 


Þ p. 130, 


and the reaſon of it. 

You ſeem in the following Words to al- 
low, that there is ſuch a Connection of the 
intermediate Ideas in Mathematical Demonſtra- 
tions: But ſay, * You ſhould be glad to ſee any 
Demonſtration (not about Figures and Numbers ) 
of this kind, And if that be a good Argu- 
ment againſt it, I crave leave to uſe it too 
on my ide; and to ſay, That I would be glad 
zo ſee any Demonſtration (not about Figures and 
Numbers ) not of this kind, 1. e. wherein there 
is not a ſelf-evident ConneQtion of all the in- 
termediate Ideas. If you have any ſuch, I 
earneſtly beg your Lordſhip to favour me 
with it; for I crave liberty to ſay, That 
the Reaſon, and Form, and Way of Evi- 
dence, in Demonſtration, where-ever there is 
Demonſtration, 1s always the ſame. 

Bur you ſay, | This is 4 quite different Caſe 


from mine : ] ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means by 


this, Mathematical Demonſtration, the thing 
mention'd in the preceding Period. And then 
your Senſe will run thus, Adathematical De- 
monſtrations, wherein Certainty is to be had by 
the intuition of the ſelf-evident ConneCtion 
of all the intermediate [deas, are different from 
that Demonſtration which I am there treat- 
ing of. If you mean not ſo, I muſt own, I 


know not what you-mean by ſaying, ,This 7s 
| @ 
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a quite different Caſe from mine. And if your 


Lordſhip does mean fo, 1 do not ſee how it 
can be 1{o as you ſay, your Words taken all 


together run thus, | Z1y priicipal Ground 1s + p. 130. - 


from Mathematical Demonſtrations, and my 
Examples are brought from them, But thig is 
quite a different Caſe from mine, i, e. | am 
ſpeaking in that Chapter of my Efay con- 
cetning Demonſtration in general, and the 
Certainty we have by it: The Examples [ 
uſe are brought from Mathematicks, and yet 
you ſay, Mathematical Demonſtrations are 
quite a different Caſe from mine. If 1 here 
miſunderſtand your Lordſhip's This, I muſt 
beg your pardon for it ; it is one of your 
priviledg'd Particles, and I am not Maſter 
of it. Miſrepreſent your Senſe I cannor, 
for your very Words are ſet down, and 
let the Reader judge. 

But your Lordſhip gives a Reaſon for 
what you had ſaid in theſe Words ſubjoined, 


* where you ſay, I grant that thoſe Ideas on + Pe 130. 


which Mathematical Demonſtrations proceed are 
wholly in the Mmd, and do not relate to the 
Exiſtence of things; but our Debate goes upon 
a Certainty of Knowleage of things as really Exi- 
ſting. In which Words there are theſe 
things remarkable. 

1. That your Lordſhip's Exception here 
is againſt what I have ſaid concerning De- 
monſtration in my Eſſay, and not againſt 
any thing I have ſaid in either of my Letters 
to your Lordſhip. If therefore your Lord- 
ſhip and I have, ſince in our Letters, had 
any Debate about rhe Cerrainty of the K _ 
cage 
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ledge of things as really Exiſting, that which 
was writ before that Debate, could 
have no relation to it, nor be limitted by 
it. If therefore your Lordſhip makes any 
Exception (as you do) to my way of De- 
monſtration, as propoſed in my Eſſay, you 
muſt, as I humbly conceive, take it as de- 
liver'd there, comprehending Mathematical 
Demonſtrations, which cannot be exclud- 
ed, becauſe your Lordſhip ſays, our Debate 
now goes upon a Certainty of the Knowledge 
of things as really Exiſting, ſuppoſing Mathe- 
matical Demonſtrations, did not afford 4 Cer- 
tainty of Knowledge of things as really Exj- 
fting. 

2. But in the next place, Mathemarical 
Demonſtrations do afford a Certainty of the 
Knowledge of things as really Exiſting, as 
much as any other Demonſtrations whatſo- 
ever; and therefore they afford your Lord- 
ſhip no Ground upon that account to ſepa- 
rate them, as you do here, from Demon- 
ſtrations in other Subjeds. 

Your Lordſhip indeed thinks I have given 
you ſufficient Grounds to charge me with 
the contrary : For you ſay, * I grant that 
thoſe Ideas on which Mathematical Demonſtr a- 
tions proceed are wholly in the Mind; this in- 
deed I grant, and do not relate to the Exi- 
fence of things; but theſe later Words I de 
not remember, that I any where ſay. And 
I wiſh you had quoted the place where I 
grant any ſuch thing; I am ſure it is not 
in that place, where it 1s likelieſt to be 
found, 1 mean where I examine, p—_ 
Tas 
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the Knowledge we have of Mathematical 
Truths, be the Knowledge of Things as really 
Exiſting : There, | I fay (and I think [ +EfſayB. 
have proved) that it is, though ir conſiſts 4+ &+ 4-S | 
in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- * 
greement of Ideas, that are only in the 
Mind : Becauſe it takes in all thoſe things 
really exiſting, which anſwer thoſe Ideas. 
Upon which Ground it was, That I there** $ 7: 
affirmed moral Knowledge, alſo capable of 
Certainty. And pray, my Lord, What 
other way can your Lordſhip proceed, in 
any Demonſtration you would make, about 
any other thing but Figures and Numbers , 
but the ſame that you do in Demonſtrations 
about Figures and Numbers ? If you would 
demonſtrate any thing concerning Mar or 
Aturder, muſt you not firſt ſettle in your 
Mind the 1dea or Notion you have of that 
Animal or that Action, and then ſhew what 
you would demonſtrate neceſſarily to belong 
to that Idea in your Mind, and to things 
exiſting only as they correſpond with, and 
anſwer that Idea in your Mind ? How elſe 
you can make any general Propoſition, that 
ſhall contain the knowledge of things as 
really exiſting, 1 that am Ignorant, ſhould 
beglad to learn, when your Lordſhip ſhall 
do me the Favour to ſhew me any ſuch. 
In the mean time there is no reaſon why 
you ſhould except Demonſtrations about Fi- 
ares and Numbers; from Demonſtrations 
about other Subjects, upon the account that 
I grant, that thoſe Ideas on which Mathematical 
Demonſtrations proceed, are wholly in the ms 
when 


* P. 131. 


* p. 121. 
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when I ſay the ſame of all other Demonſtra- 
tions. For the Ideas that other Demonſtra- 
tions proceed on, are wholly in the Mind : 
And no DemonCſcration whatſoever con- 
cerns Things as really exiſting any farther, 
than as they correſpond with, and anſwer 
thoſe Ideas in the Mind, which the Demon 
ſtration proceeds on. This diſtinCtion there- 
fore here of your Lordſhip's, between 1a- 
thematical and other Demonſtrations, having 
no Foundation, yonr Inference founded on 
it falls with it, viz. * So that although we 
ſhould grant all, that I ſay abont the Intuition 
of Ideas in Mathematical Demonſtrations, yet 
it comes not at all to my Buſineſs, unleſs I can 
prove, that we have as clear and diſtin Ideas 
of Beings, as we have of Numbers and Fi- 
gures. Though how Beings here and Num- 
bers and Figures come to be oppoſed againſt 
one another, I ſhall not be able ro conceive, 
till Iam better inſtruQed, than hitherto [ 
am, that Numbers and Figures are no Be- 
ingsz- And that the Mathematicians and 
Philoſophers, old ones and all, have, in 
all the Pains taken about them ; imploy?d 
their Thonghts abont nothing. And I 
would be glad to know what thoſe Things 
are, which your Lordſhip ſays our Debate 
goes upon here as really exiſting, that are Beings 
more then Numbers and Figures. | 
Your Lordſhip's next exception againſt 
my way of Demonſtration is, * That #» it 
I am inconſiſtent with my ſelf, For Proof of 
it, you ſay 1 deſign to prove Demonſtrations 
without general Principles, and yet every one 
knows 
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knows that general Principles are ſuppoſed in M1a- 
thematicks. Anſw. Every one may know 
that general Principles are ſuppoſed in Ma- 
thematicks without knowing, or ever being 
able to know, that I who fay alſo that Ma- 
thematicians do often make uſe of them, 
am inconſiſtent with my ſelf, though I al- 
ſo ſay, That a demonſtration about Num- 
bers and Figures may be made without 
them. 

. Fo prove me Inconſiſtent with my ſelf, 


you add : + And that Perſon would be thought þ y. 1311 


Ridiculous, who ſhould go about to prove, That 
general Principles are of little, or of dangerous 
uſe in Mathematical Demonſtrations. Auſw. 
A Man may make other Ridiculous Faults 
in Writing, beſides Inconſiſtency, and there 
are Inſtances enough of it : But by good luck 
I am in this place clear of what would be 
thought Ridiculous, which yet is no proof 
_ of Inconſiſtency. For I never went about 
to prove, That general Principles are of little 
or dangerous uſe in Mathematical Demonſtra= 
£107, 

To prove me Inconſiſtent with my If, 
your Lordſhip uſes * one Argument more, 
and that is, That I confeſs that the way of De- 
monſtration in Morality, is from Principles, as 
thoſe of Mathematicks by neceſſary Conſequences, 
Anſw. With Submiſſion, my Lord, 1 do not 


ſay in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, Þ + 8.4. C. 
That the way of Demonſtration in Morality ig 3: $ 18: 


from Principles, as thoſe of the Mathematicks 
by neceſſary Conſequences. But this is: that 
which I ſay, © That I doubt not but in 
| | & Mo- 
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& Morality from Principles, as inconteſtable 
&« as thoſe of the Mathematicks by neceſſary 
«© Conſequences, the meaſures of right and 
« wrong might be made out. ” Which 
Words, I humbly conceive, have no Incon- 
fiſtency with my ſaying, there may be De- 
monſtrations without the help of AMaxims - 
Whatever Inconfiſtency the Words which 
you here ſet down for mine, may have with 
It. 

My Lord, the Words you bring out of 
my Book, are ſo often different, from. thoſe 
J] read in the places which you refer to, 
that I am ſometimes ready to think, you 
have got ſome ſtrange Copy of it, whereof 
I know nothing, ſince it ſo ſeldom agrees 
with mine. Pardon me, my Lord, if with 
ſome care Iexamin the Objection of [rcon- 
ſoftency with my ſelf, that if 1 find any, I may 
retraCt one part or the other of it. Hu- 
mane Frailty [grant,and variety of Thoughts 
in long Diſcourſes, may make a Man unwit- 
tingly advance Inconſiſtencies. This may 
conſiſt with Ingenuity, and deſerve to be 
excuſed. But for any one to perſiſt in it, 
when it is ſhewed him, is to give himſelf 
the Lye, which cannot but ſtick cloſer to 
him in the Senſe of all rational Men, than 
if he received it from another. 

F own; I have ſaid, in my Eſſay, That 
there be Demonſtrations, which may be 
made without thoſe general Maxims, that 
I there treated of. But I cannot recolle&, 
that I ever ſaid, that thoſe general Maxims 
could not be made uſe of in Demonſtration : 
For 
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For they are no more ſhut out of my way 
of Demonſtration, than any other ſelf- 
evident Propoſitions. And therefore there 
is no Inconſiſtency in thoſe two Propoſitions, 
which are mine, viz. Some Demonſtrations 
' may be made without the help of thoſe general 
Alaxims, And Morality, I doubt not, may 
be demonſtrated from Principles, whatever 
Inconſiſtency may be in theſe two following 
Propoſitions, which are your Lordſhip's, * * p. 131; 
and not mine, viz. The way of Demonſtra- & 132« 
tion in Morality is from Principles, and general 
AMaxims are not the way to proceed on in De- 
monſtration , as to other parts of Knowledge. 
For to admit ſelf-evident Propoſitions, which 
is what I mean by Principles, in the place of 
my Eſſay, + which your Lordſhip quotes Þ B. 4: C. 
for the firſt of my inconfiſtent Propoſitions, 3* 8. 
and to ſay (as I do in the other place quoted 
by your Lordſhip ) * «© Thar thoſe magni- * B. 4.C. 
&« fied Maxims are not the Principles and 7*S ©: 
* Foundations of all our other Knowledge 
* has no manner of Inconſiſtency. For 
though I think them not neceſſary to every 
Demonſtration, ſo neither do Iexclude them 
any more, than other ſelf-evident Propo- 
ſitions out of any Demonſtration, where- 
in any one ſhould make uſe of them. 

The next ObjeCttion againſt my way of + p. 133s 
Demonſtration, from my placing Demonſtra- 
tion on the ſelf. evidence of Ideas, having been 
already anſwer*d, I ſhall need to ſay nothing - 
in defence of it ; or in anſwer to any thing 
raiſed againſt it, in your Twelve or Thir- 
tcen following Pages upon that Topick. 

d But 
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But that your Lordſhip may not think, I 
do not pay a due reſpect to all that you ſay, 
I ſhall not wholly paſs thoſe Pages over in 
Silence. 

1. Your Lordſhip ſays, + That 1 con- 
feſs that ſome of the moſt obvious Ideas are far 
from being ſelf-evident. Anſw. Suppoſing I 
did ſay ſo, how, I beſeech your Lordſhip, 
does it prove, That it 5s impoſſible to come to 
a Demonſtration about real Beings, in this way 
of Intuition by Ideas * Which is the Propo- 
ſition you Promiſe * to make appear, and 
you bring this as the firſt Reaſor to make it 
appear. For ſhould I confeſs a Thouſand 
times over, That ſome of the moſt obvious Ideas, 
are far from being ſelf-evident : And:ſhould1, 
which I donot, make Self-evident Ideas. ne- 
ceſlary to Demonſtration, how will it thence 
follow, That it is. i0zpoſſible to come to a De- 
monſtration, &c ? Since though I ſhould cox- 
feſs ſome of the moſt obvious Ideas n0t to be Self - 
evident yet my Confeſſion being but of 
ſome, it will not follow from my Confeſſion, 
but that there may be alſo ſome Self-evident ; 
and ſo ſtili it might be.poſſible to come to 
Demonſiration by Intuition, becauſe ſome 
in my uſe of the Word never ſignifies all, 

In the.next place, give me leave-to ask, 
where it is that | confeſs, That ſome Ideas 
are not ſelf-cvident ? Nay, where it is, that 
I once mention any ſuch thing as a. ſe/f-evidene 
Idea? For ſelf-evident is an Epithite, that 
I do not remember 1 ever gave toany Idea 
or thought belonged at all to ideas. In all 
the places you have produced out of my 

Eſlay, 
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Eſſay, concerning Matter, Motion, Time, 
Duration and Light ; Which are thoſe Ideas 
your Lordſhip is pleaſed to inſtance in, to 
prove, That 7 have confeſſed it of ſome, [I 
crave leave humbly to offer it to your Lord- 
ſhip, that there is not any ſach Confeſſion, 
However you goon to prove it. The Pro- 
Poſition then to be proved, is, That 7 con- 
eſs, that theſe are far from being ſelf-evident 
Ideas, *Tis neceſſary to et it down and 
carry it in cur Minds, for the Propoſition to 
be proved, 1s, I find, a very lippery thing, 
and apt to ſlide out of the way. 


Your Lordſihip's Proofis, * That accord- * p, 134: 


ing to me, we can have no Intuition of theſe 
Things which are fo Obvious to us, and conſc- 
quently we can have no ſelf-evident Iacas of 
them. The force of which Proof, I con= 
feſs, I do not underſtand. We have no In- 
ruition of the obvious thing Matter , and the 
obvious thing Metion, Ergo, we have no ſelf- 
evident Ideas of them. Granting that they 
are obvious Things, and that obvious as they 
are, we have as you expreſs it, no 1:tuition 
of them, it will not follow from thence, 
that we have no [mtaition of the Ideas we 
ſignify by the names Aarrer and Motion, and 
ſo have no /elf-evident Ideas of them. For 
whoever has in his Mind an Idea, which he 
makes the name Matrer or Motion ſtand for, 
has no doubt that Idea there, and ſees or 
has in your phraſe an Intuition of it there, 
and ſo has a ſelf-evident Idea of it, if Intui- 
t-0n, according to your Lordſhip, makes 
a ſclf- evident Idea (for of ſelf evident Ideas, 

| Y 2 as 
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as I have before remarked, | have ſaid no- 
thing nor made any ſuch diſtinQion as /elf- 
evident and not ſelf-evident Ideas) and if intuiti- 
on of an Idea does not make a ſelf-evident 
Idea, the want of it is in vain brought here 
to prove the Idea of Hatrer or Motion not 
ſelf- endent. 

But your Lordſhip proceeds to Inſtances, 
and your firſt Inſtance is in Matter, and 
here for fear of miſtaking, let us remem- 


| ber what the Propoſicion to be proved is, 


viz, That according to me, we have 10 intuition, 
as you call it, of the Idea of Matter, Your 
Lordſhip begins and tells me, * thar [ give this 
account of the Idea of Matter, That jr con 
fiſts in a ſolid Subſtance, every where the ſame. 
Whereupon you tell me, | You world be 
glad to come to a certain Knowleage of theſe 
two things; Firſt, The manaer of the Coheſion 
of the parts of Matter, ard || the Demonſtra- 
tion of the diviſibility of i it in the way of Ideas, 
Anſwer. It happened juſt as I feared, the 
Propoſition to be proved is flip'd already 
quite out of ſight: You own that I fay 
Matcer is a ſolid Subſtance, every where 
the ſame: This Idea, which is the Idea I 
fignifie by the Word 4atter, I have in my 
Mind, and have an intuition of It there : 
How then does this prove, That according 
to me, there can be ao intuition of the Idea 
of Matter? Leaving therefore this Propo- 
ſition, which was to be proved, you bring 
T places out of my Book to ſhew, That we 
do not know wilercin the Union and Co- 
hefion of the pairs of Matter conſiſts ; and 
that 
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that the divifibility of Matter involves us 
in difficulties, neither of which either is, 
or proves, That, according to me, we 
cannot have an intuition of the Idea of Mat- 
ter, which was the Propolition to be proved, 
and ſeems quite forgotten during the three 
following Pages, whally imploied upon this 


Inſtance of Matter. You ask indeed, * * p, 136. 


whether I can imagine, That we have in- 
txition 1:t0 the Idea of Matter * But thoſe 
Words ſeem to me to ſignitie quite ano- 
ther thing, than having ar intujtion of the 
Idea of Matter, as appeais by your Explica- 
tion of them in theſe Words ſubjoined, 


 Þ+ Or that it 1s poſſible to come to a Demon- T P+ 13%» 


ſtration about it, by the help of any intervening 
Ideas; whereby it ſeems to me plain, thar 
by intwition into it, your Lordſhip means De- 
monfiration about it, 1. e. ſome Knowledge 
concerning Matter, and not a bare view or 
intuition of the Idea you have of it: And 
that your Lordſhip ſpeaks of Knowledge con- 
cerning ſome aſteftion of Matter in this, 
and the following Queſtion; and not of 
the bare intuition of the Idea of Matter, is 
farther evident from the IntroducGion of 


your two Queſtions, | wherein you ſay, P. 135» 


There are two things concerning Matter, that 
you world be glad ro come to a certain Know: 
ledge of. So that all that can follow, or in 
your Senſe of them does follow from my 
Words quoted by you, is, that I own, 
That the Coheſion of its parts is an affe- 
ion of Matter, that is hard to be explain- 
ed; but from them it can neither be infer'd, 
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nor does your Lordſhip attempt to-infer, 
That any one cannot view or have an in- 
tuition of the Idea he has in his own Mind, 
which he fignifies to others by the Word 
Matter ; and that you did not make any ſuch 
Inference from them is farther plain, by 
your asking, in the place above quoted, 
not only whether 7 can imagine, That it is 
poſſible ro come to a Demonſtration about it ? 


'But your Lordſhip alſo adds, By the help of 


any intervening Ideas? For I do not think 
you demand a Demonſtration by the help of 
*ntervening Ideas, to make you to ſee, 3. e. 
have an zntuition of your own 1dea of Mat- 
fer, It would miſ-become me to under- 
ſtand your Lordſhip in ſo ſtrange a Senſe; 
for then you might have juſt Occaſion to 
ask me again, whether 7 could think you a 
Man of ſo little Senſe ? 1 therefore ſuppoſe, 
as your Words import, That you demand 
a Demonſtration by the help of intervening 
Taeas to ſhew you, how the parts of thar 
thing, which you repreſent to your ſelf by 
that Idea, to which you give the name Mat- 
ter, Cohere together ; which is nothing to 
the queſtion of the intuition of the Idea, 
though to cover the change of the queſtion, 
as dextrouſly as might be, intuition of the 
Taea, is changed into intuition into the Idea; 
as if there were no difference between 
looking upon a Watch, and looking into a 
Watch, 1. e. between the Idea, that taken 
from an obvious View, I ſignifie by the 
name Watch, and have in my Mind when 
I uſe the Word Watch; and the being able 

| to 


———— 
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to reſolve any Queſtion that may be propoſed 
to.me, concerning the inward Make and 
Contrivance of a Watch. The Idezx which 
taken from the outward vitible parts, I 
give the name Watch to, the {dea I perceive 
or have an intuition of, in my Mind equal- 
ly, whether or no 1 know any thing more 
+ a Watch, than what is repreſented in that 

ea, | 

Upon this change of the queſtion, all 
that follows to the bottom of the next Page 
*. being to ſhew, that from what 1 fay it *P- 137- 
follows, that there be many Difficulties con- 
cerning Matter, which I. cannot reſolve ; 
many queſtions concerning it, which I 
think cannot be demoaſtratively decided ; 
and not to ſhew, that any - one cannot per- 
ceive, or have an 3:erition, as. you call it, 
of his own Idea'of Matter : I think I need not 
trouble your Lordſhip with .an Anſwer to' 
it. 

\ In this one Inſtance of Matter, you have 
been pleaſed to ask me two hard Que- 
ſtions. To ſhorren your Trouble concern- 
ing this Buſineſs of intuition of Ideas, will 
you, my Lord, give me leave to ask you 
this one eaſie Queſtion concerning all your 
four Inſtances, Matter, Motion, Dnration,, 
and Light, viz. what you-mean' by theſe 
four Words? That your" Lordſhip miay' 
not ſuſped it to be either Captious' or Im- 
pertinent, I will tell you' the'Uſe I ſhall 
make of it: If your Lordſhip tell me what 
you mean by theſe Names, I ſhall preſently 
reply, - That there then are the Ideas that 

: Y 4 you 
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you have of them in your Mind ; and tis 
plain you ſee or have an intuition of them, 
as they are in your Mind, or as [ ſhould 
have expreſled it, perceive them as they 
are there; becauſe you can tell them to an 
other. And ſo it is with every one, who 
can tell what he. means by thoſe Words; 
and therefore to all ſuch (amongſt which 
I crave leave to be one) there can be no 
doubt of the intuition of thoſe Ideas. But 
if your Lordſhip will not- tel me what you 
mean by theſe Terms, 1 fear you will be 
thought to uſe very  hard\Meafure in dif- 
puting, by demanding to be fatisfied con- 
cerning Queſtions put -in -Terms, which 
you your ſelf cannot tell the: meaning of; 
This conſider'd., will perhaps: ſerve | to 
ſhew, that all that you ſay in-the following 
Paragraphs, to. VV. 2. P. 141: contains no- 
thing againſt zntuition of Ideas, which is 
what you are upon, though it be no Notion 
of mine; much leſs does it contain any 
thing againſt my way of Demonſtration by 
Ideas; which is the Point under Proof. 
For | 
I. What your Lordſhip has ſaid about the 
Idea of Hatter, hath been conſidered al- 
ready. - " 
2. From Motion, which is your ſecond 
Inſtance, your Argument ſtands -thus ,. * 
That becauſe I ſay, the Definitions I meet 
with of tion are inſignificant, therefore 
the Idea fails us. This ſeems to me.a ſtrange 
Conſequence; and all one, as to ſay, That 
a deaf and dymb: Man, becauſe he could not- 
| under - 
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underſtand the Wordsuſed in the Definitions, 
that are given of Motion, therefore he could 
not have the Idea of orion, or the Idea of 
Motion failed him. And yet this:Conſequence, 
as Foreign as it 1s to that Antecedent, is 
forced from ir, tono purpoſe : The Propoſi- 
tion to be infer'd being this, That then we 
can have no intuition of the Idea of Motion. 

3. As to Time, though the intuirion of the 
Iaca of Time be not my way of ſpeaking, 
yet what your Lordſhip here infers from 
my Words, granting it to be a right In- 
ference, with Submillion, proves nothing 
againſt the tuition of that Idea. The Pro- 
poſition to be proved, is, That we car have 
20 intuition of the Idea of Time; and the 
Propoſition which from my Words you in- 


fer, + is, That we have not the Knowledge + p. 139. 


of the Idea of. Time by intuition, but by ratio- 
nal Deduftion; What can be more remote 
than theſe two Propoſitions? The one of 
them fignifying (if it ſignifies any thing) 
the View the Mind has of it; the other, 
3s I gueſs, the Original and Riſe of it. For 
what it is to have the Knowledge of an Idea, 
not by intuition, but by deduition of Reaſon, | 
confeſs, I do not well underſtand ; only 1 
am ſure, in Terms it is not the ſame with 
having the intuition of an Idea : But if chang- 
Ing of Terms were not ſome Mens Privi- 
ledge, perhaps ſo much Controverſie would 
not be written. The meaning of either of 
theſe Propoſitions, I concern not my ſelf a- 
bout; for neither of them. 1s mine. 1 
Gnly here ſhew, That you do not prove the: 
— 9 Pro- 
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Propoſition, that you your ſelf framed, 
and undertook to prove. 

Since, my Lord, you are ſo favourable 
to me, as to ſeem willing to Corre& what- 
ever you can find any way amiſs in my 
Eſſay: Therefore I ſhall endeavour to fatis- 
fie you concerning the Riſe of our Idea of 
Duration from the Succeſſion of Ideas in our 
Minds. Againſt this, though 1t be nothing 
to the Matter in Hand, you object, That 
* ſome People reckoned Succeſſion of Time right 
by Knots, and Notches, and Figures, ' withont 
ever thinking of Ideas. Anſwer. *Tis certain, 
that Men, who wanted better ways, might 
by Knots or Notches, keep accounts of the 
Numbers of certain ſtated lengths of Time, 
as well as of the Numbers of Men in their 
Country, or of any other Numbers; and 
that too without ever conſidering the im- 
mediate Objeas of their Thoughts under 
the Name of Ideas: But that they ſhould 
count Time without ever thinking of ſome- 
thing, is very hard to me to: conceive; 
and the things they thought on, or were 
preſent in their Minds, when they thought, 
are what I call Ideas; thus much in anſwer 
to what your Lordſhip ſays. But to any one, 
that ſhall put the ObjeQion ſtronger, and ſay, 
Many have had the Idea of Time, who 
never refleted: on the conſtant Train of 


. Ideas, ſucceeding one another in their Minds, 


whilſt waking, I grant it; but add, that 
want of Refleftion makes not any thing 
ceaſe to be: If it did, many Mens Actions 
yould have no Cauſe, nor Riſe, nor Man- 
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ner 3 becauſe many Men never refle& fo 
far on their own Actions, as to conſider 
what they are bottomed on, or how they 
are performed. A Man may meaſure Du- 
ration by Motion, of which he has no other 
Idea, but of a conſtant Succeſſion of Ideas 
in Trainz and yet never refle& on that 
Succeſſion of Ideas in his Mind. A Man 
may gueſs at the length of his ſtay by him- 
ſelf in the dark; here is no Succeſſion to 
meaſure by, but that of his own Thonghts 
and without ſome Succeſſion, I think there 
is no: meaſure of Duration. But though in 
this Caſe, he meaſures the length of the Du- 
ration by the Train of his Ideas, yet he 
may. never refle& on that, but conclude he 
does it he knows not how. 

You add, | But beſides, ſuth Arbitrary 
Meaſures of Time, what need any recourſe to 
Ideas, when the returns of Days, and Months, 
and Years, by the Planetary Mitions, are ſo ea- 
fie and ſo univerſal? * Such here, as I ſup- 
poſe, refers to the Knots, and Notches, and 
——- before mentioned : If it does not, 

I know not what it refers to; and if it does, 
it makes thoſe Knots and Notches Meaſures of 
Time, which I humbly conceive they were 
not,. but only Arbitrary ways of Recording 
(as all other ways of Recording are) certain 
Numbers of known lenghts of Time: For 
tho? any one ſets down by Arbitrary marks, 
as Notches on a Stick, or Strokes of Chalk on 
a. Trenchard, or Figures on Paper, the 
Number of Yards of Cloth, or Pints of 


Milk that are delivered to a Cuitomer ; yet, 
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I ſuppoſe, no Body thinks, that the Cloth 
or Milk were meaſured by thoſe MVotches, 
ſtrokes of Chalk or Figures, which there- 
fore are by no means the arbitrary Meaſures 
of thoſe Things. But what this is againſt, 
I confeſs I do not ſee: This I am ſure, it 
is not againſt any thing I have ſaid. For, as 
I remember, I have faid (though not the 
planetary Motions yet.) that the Motions of 
the Sun and the Moon, are the beſt Meaſures 
of Time. Burt if yon mean, That the ldea 
of Duration is rather taken from the plane- 
tary Motions, than from the ſucceſſion of 
Ideas in our Minds, I crave leave to doubt 
of That : Becauſe Motion no other way' dif- 
covers It ſelf to us, but by a ſucceſſion of 
Ideas. 

Your next Argument againſt my thinking 
the Idea of Time to be: derived from the 
train of Ideas, ſucceeding one another in 
our Minds, is, That your Lordſhip * thinks 
the contrary, This, 1 mnſt own, is an Ar- 
gument by way of Authority, and I humbly 
ſubmit to it, though 1 think ſuch Arguments 
produce no Certainty, either in my way of 
Certainty by Ideas, or in your way of Certainty 
by Reaſon. | 

4. As to your fourth Inſtance, you having 
ſet down + my Exceptions to the Peripate- 
tick and Carteſian Definitions of Light you 
ſubjoin this Queſtion. Ard is this a ſelf- 
evident Idea of Light ? I beg leave to Anſwer 
in the ſame way by a Queſtion, and whoever 
ſaid or thought, that ic was, or meant that 
it ſhould be ? He muſt have a ſtrange Notion 


0; 
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of ſelf-evident Ideas, let them be what they 
will (for I know them not) who can think, 
that the ſhewing others definitions of Light 
to be unintelligible, is a /e/f-evident Idea of 
Light. But farther, my Lord, what 1 be- 
ſeech you has a /elf-evident Idea of Light to 
do here ? I thought in this your inſtance of 
Light, you were making good what you un- 


dertook * to prove from my ſelf that we can * y. 134, 


have no intuition of Light. But becauſe that 
perhaps would have ſounded pretty odly, 
you thought fit (which 1 with all Submiſſion 
crave leave ſometimes to take notice of) to 
change the Queſtion 3 but the Misfortune is, 
that put as Ir 1s, not concerning our #t#- 
itios, but the ſelf- evidence of the Idea of Light, 
the one is no better proved than the other : 
And yet your Lordſhip concludes this your 


firſt Head according to your uſual form. - Þ Þ- 14t+ 


Thus we have ſecx what account the Author 
of the Eſſay himſelf has given of theſe ſelf 
evident Ideas, which are the ground-work of De= 
monſtration, With Submiſſion, my Lord, 
he muſt have good Eyes, who has ſeen an 
Account T have given in my Eſſay of ſelf-eviaent 
Ideas, when neither in all that your Lord- 
ſhip has quoted out of it, no nor in my 
whole Eſſay, ſelf-evident Ideas are ſo much 
- as once mentioned, And where the Account 
I have given of a thing, which I never 
thought upon, is to be /cer, I cannot ima- 
gine. What your Lordſhip farther tells 
me concerning them, viz, That ſelf-evident 
Ideas are the ground-work of Demonſtration, 
I alſo aſſure you is perfe; News to me, 
which 
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which I never met with any where, bnt in 
your Lordſhip. Though if I had made them 
the ground-work of Demonſtration, as you ſay, 
I think they might remain ſo, notwith- 
ſtanding any thing your Lordſhip has pro- 
duced to the contrary.- - 

We are now come to your ſecond Head, 


| + þ 141. Þ where I] expected to have found this Con- 


ſequence made good. That there may be con- 
tradiftory Opinions about Ideas, which 1 account 
moſt clear and diſtinct, Ergo, it is impoſſible 
zo come to a Demonſtration about real Beings in 
the way of intuition of Ideas. For this you 
* p 134: told me * was your ſecond Reaſon to prove 
this Propoſition. This Conſequence your 
Lordſhip, it ſeems, looks upon as ſo clear, 
| ' that it needs no Proof ; I can find none 
Tp- 141. here Þ where you take it up again. To 
prove ſomething, you ſay, Swppoſe an Idea 
happen to be thought by ſome to be clear and di- 
ftin&, and others ſhould think the contrary to 
be ſo? In Obedience to your Lordſhip I 4v 
ſuppoſe it. But, when it. is ſuppoſed, will 
that make good the above-mentioned Con- 
ſequence ? You your ſelf, my Lord, do not 
ſo much as pretend it ; but in this Queſtion 
} ibid, ſabjoined, || What hopes of Demonſtration by 
clear arid diſtint Ideas then? infer a quite 
different Propoſition. For, It is impoſſible 
70 come to a Demonſtration about real Beings 
in the way of intuition of Ideas. And, There 
# no hopes of Demonſtration by clear and di- 
ftinf# Ideas, appear to me Two very diffe- 
rent Propoſitions. 


There 
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There appears ſomething to me yet more 
incomprehenſible in your way of manageing 
this Argument here. Your Reaſon is, as 
we have {-en in theſe Words, There may be 
contradvicto2y Opinions about ſome Ideas, that I 
account moſt clear and aiftinft : And your In- 
ſtance of it is in theſe Words, Suppoſe ar 
Idea happen to be thought by ſome to be clear 
and diſtinft, and others ſhould think the eontrary 
tobeſo. Anſw. So they may without having 
any contradictoy Opinions about any Idea, that 
T account mo(t clear and diſtin, A Man may 
think his Idea of Heat to be clear and di- 
ſtin&, and another may think his Idea of 
Cold (which I take to be the contrary Idea 
to that of Heat) to be clear and diſtin, 
and be both in the right, withont the leaſt 
appearance of any contradictozy Opinions. All 
therefore, that your Lordſhip ſays, in the 
remaining part of this * Paragraph, having 
nothing in it of contradictozy Opinions about 
Ideas that 1 think moſt clear, ſerves not at 
all to make good your ſecond Reaſon. The 
Truth is, all that you ſay here concerning 
Des Cartess Idea of Space, and another Man's 
Idea of Space amounts to no more but this, 
That different Men may ſfignifie different 
Ideas by the ſame Name; and will never 
fix on me, what your Lordſhip would per- 
ſwade the World | ſay, that both parts of 4 
Contr adiftion may be true, Though I do ſay, 
That in ſuch a looſe uſe of the terms Body 
and Vacuum it may be demonſtrated , both 
thar there is, and is not a Vacuum: Which 


is a ContradiQtion in Words, and is apt to 
IM- 
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impoſe, as if it were ſo in Sen, on thoſe 
who miſtake Words for Things, who are 
a kind of Reaſoners, whereof I perceive 
there is a greater Number than I thought 
there had been. All thar I have faid in that 
+ Effay B, Place quoted by your Lordſhip, Þ is no- 
4.C.7. thing, bur to jhew the danger of relying 
Sett. 12 ypon Maxims, without a careful Guard up- 
on the uſe of Words, without which they 
will ſerve to make Demonſtrations on both 
ſides. That this is ſo, 1 dare appeal to 
any Reader, ſhould your Lordſhip preſs 
me agaln, as you do here, with all the force 
*p.143- of theſe Words, * Say you ſo? What ! De- 
monſtrations on both ſides? And in the way 
of Ideas too ? This is extraordinary indeed. 
That all the Oppoſition between Des 
Cartes and thoſe Others, is only about the 
naming of Ideas, I think may be made ap- 
pear from theſe Words of your Lordſhip in 
tp. 143. the next Paragraph, Þ in the Ideas of Space 
and Body, the Queſtion ſuppoſed is whether 
they be the ſame or no, That this Is a Que- 
ſtion only abour Names, and not about [- 
deas themſelves, 1s evident from hence, 
that no Body can doubt whether the ſin- 
gle Idea of pure Diſtance, and the two I- 
deas of Diſtance and Solidity are one and 
the ſame Idea or different Ideas, any more 
than he can doubt, whether one and two 
are different. The Queſtion then in the 
Caſe, is not whether Extenſion conſidered 
ſeparately by it ſelf, or Extenſion and Soli- 
aity together be the tame Idea or no; but 
whether the ſimple Idea of Exrenſfon _ 
ſhal 
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ſhall be called Body, or the complex Idea of 
Solidity and Extenſion together, ſhall be called 
Boay. | For that theſe ldeas themſelves are 
different, I think I need not go about to 
prove' to any one, who ever thought of 
Emptineſs or Fulneſs; for whether in Fa, 
the Bottle in a Man's hand be empty or no, 
or can by him be emptied or no, This, I 
think, Is plain, That his {dea of Fulneſs, 
and his Idea of Emptineſs are not the ſame. 
This the very Diſpute concerning a YVacunm 
ſuppoſes; for if Mens Idea of pure Space 
were not different from their Idea of Sol;- 
dity and Space together, they could never ſo 
far ſeparate them in their Thoughts, as 
to make a Queſtion, whether they did al- 
ways Exiſt together, any more than they 
could Queſtion, whether the ſame thing 
exiſted with it ſelf. Motion cannot de ſe- 
-parated in Exiſtence from Space: And yet 
no body ever took the Idea of Space and 
the Idea of orion to be the ſame. Solidiry 
likewiſe cannot Exiſt without Space; bur 
will any one from thence ſay, the Idea of 
Solidity and the Idea of Space are one and 
the ſame? . 

Your Lordſhip's third Reaſon to prove, 
That it is impoſſible to come to a Demonſtra- 
tion about real Beings in this way of intuition 


of Ideas, is, * That granting the Ideas 10 be * p, 134 


zrue, there is n0 ſelf-evidence of the Connettion 
of them which 1s neceſſary to make a Demon- 
ftration. This, I muſt own, 1s to me as 
incomprehenſible a Conſequence as the for- 


mer: As alſo is that which your Lordihip 
£ {1ys 
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ſays + to make itiout, , which I : ſhall ſet 
down- in your. own -Words, - that;; kts -force 
may be. left entire. to the Reader 5 But 
granting the Ideas to;be true, . yet when- their 
Connettion 4s not. ſelf-evident, then an interme- 
diate Idea muſt compleat the Demonſtration : 
But bow -doth it appear, that this middle 1dea 
is ſelf-evidemly connefed with them ? © For tis 
ſaid, if that intermediate Idea be not known 
by intuition, that muſt-need a-proof-;- and 
Jo there can be no Demonſtration 5 which your 
Lordſhip is very apt 10 believe in this. way. of 
Ideas ; unleſs theſe-Tdeas get more Light by be- 
mg put between two others, Whatever.-there 
be in theſe Words to prove the. Prapoſi- 
tion in Queſtion, 1 leave the Reader to 
find out; bur that he may not be led into 
a Miſtake, that there 1s any thing in'my 
Words, - that may be ſerviceable to it, I 
mult crave leave to acquaint him,.. That 
theſe Words fet down by your Lordſhip, 
as out of my Eſſay, * are not to be found 
in that place, nor any where in my Book, 
or any thing to this purpoſe, Thar the 


intermediate Idea is to be known by imuition ; 


but this, That there muſt be an intuitive 
Knowledge or Perception of the-Agreement 
or Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea 
with thoſe, whoſe Agreement or Difagree- 


ment by its intervention it demon- 


ſtrates. 

Leaving therefore all that your Lordſhip 
brings out of Gaſſendus, the Carteſians, A40- 
riuns, and Bermer,. in their Argument from 
otion, for or againſt a Yacunm, as.not. be- 
ing 
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ing at all concerned in it; I ſhall only. 
crave leave to obſerve, that you ſeem to 
make uſe here of the ſame way of Argyu- 
mentation, which I think 1 may call your 
main, if not only one, it occurs ſo often, 
viz, That when I have ſaid any thing to 
ſhew, wherein Certainty or Demonſtration, 
&c. conſifts, you think it ſufficiently over- 
thrown, if you can produce any Inſtance 
out of my Book, of any thing advanced by 
me, which comes ſhort of Certainty or 
Demonſtration : Whereas, my Lord, I 
humbly conceive, it is no Proof z2gainſt 
my Notion of Certainty, or my way of De- 
monſtration, that I cannot attain to them 
in all Cafes. I only tell wherein they con- 
fiſt, where-ever they are; but if I miſs of 
either of them, either by reaſon of the Na= 


ture of the Subjea, or by inadvertency in 


my way of Proof, that is no ObjceQicn to 
the Truth of my Notions of them : For I 


never undertook that my way of Certainty 


or Demonſtration, if it ought to be called 
my way, ſhould make me cr any one OMm- 
niſctent or Infallible. 

Thar which makes it neceſſary for me 
here again to take notice of this your way 
of Reaſoning, is the Queſtion wherewith 
you wind up the Account you have given 
of the Diſpute of the Parties above named 
about a Vacuum, | Ard 1s it poſſible 19 
imagin, that there ſhould be a ſelf-cvident Con- 
neFfion in the Caſe? Anſwer. It concerns 
not me to examine, whether, or on /which 
tide; t2 that Diſpute, ſuch. 4 felf encent Con 
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neftion is, Or is not poſlible. But this I take the 
liberty to ſay, That where-ever it is not, 
there 1s no Demonſtration, whether it be 
the Carteſ;ans or the Gaſſendiſts that failed 
in this Point. And I humbly conceive, 
that to conclude from any one's failing in 
this, or any other Caſe, of a felt-evident 
Connettion in each ſtep of his Proof, that 
therefore it is not neceſlary in Demonſtra- 
tion, is a Concluſion without Grounds, and 
a way of Arguing that proves nothing. 

In the next Paragraph * you come to 
wind up the Argument, which you have 
been ſo. long upon, viz. to make good what 
you undertook, | i e. To ſhew the difference 
of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and the 
Method of Certaimy by Reaſon, In anſwer to 
my ſaying, I can find no Oppoſition be- 
tween them; which Oppoſition, according 
ro the account ' you give of it, after forty 
Pages ſpent 1n it, amounts at laſt to this: 

(1.) That * I affirm, That general Prin- 
.ciples and Maxims of Reaſon, are of little 
or no uſe; and your Lordſhip ſays, they are 
of very great uſe,” and the only proper Founda- 
tions of Certainty. To which 1 crave leave 
zo ſay, That if by Principles and Maxims, 
your Lordſhip means all ſelf-evident Pro- 
palitions, our ways are even in this part 
che ſame; for as you know, my Lord, 1 
make ſelf-evident Propoſitions neceſlary to 
Certainty, and found all Certainty only mm 
them. If by Principles and 7Maxims, you 
mean a fele&t number of ſelf-evident Pro- 


poſitions, diſtiaguiſked from the reſt ru 
L A 
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the name Maxims, which is the Senſe in 
which I uſe the term Maxims in my Eſſay 
then to bring it to a Deciſion, which of us 
Two, in this Point, is in the right, it will 
be neceſſary for your Lordſhip to give a 
Liſt of thoſe Maxims; and then to ſhew, 
That a Man can be certain of no Truth, 
without the help of thoſe Maxims. For to 
affirm /axims to be the only Foundations of 
Certainty, and yet not to tell, which are 
thoſe Maxims; or how they may be known, 
is, I humbly conceive, ſo far from laying 
any ſure grounds of Certainty, that it leaves 
even the very Foundations of it uncertain. 
When your Lordſhip has thus fetled the 
grounds of your way of Certainty by Reaſon, 
one may be able to examine, whether 1t 
be trnly the way of Reaſon, and how far 
my way of Certaimy by Ideas differs from 
If. 

The ſecond Difference that you aſſign 
* between my way of Certainty by Ideas, 
and yours by Reaſen, is, that / ſay, That 
Demonſtration is by way of intuition of Ideas, 
and tnat Reaſon js only the Faculty imploy'd in 
diſcovering and comparing Ideas with themſelves, 
or with others intervening z and that this is the 
only way of Certainty. Whereas your Lord- 
ſhip affirms, and, as you ſay, have proved, 
That there can be no Demonſtration by intuition 
of 1deas ;, but that all the Certainty we can at- 
tain to, is from general Principles of Reaſon, 
and neceſſary Deduttions mide from them. 
Arnſw. 1 have faid, That Demonſtration 
confiſts in the Perception of the Agreement 
| & T7 or 
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or Diſagreement of the Intermediate Idea 
with thoſe, whoſe Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment it 1s to ſhew, in each ſtep' of the De- 
monſtration: And if you will fay this is 
different from the way of Demonftration 
by Reaſon, it will then be to the Point above- 
mentioned, which you have been fo long 
upon. If this be your Meaning here, it 
ſeems pretty ſtrangely expreſſed, and re- 
mains.to be proved : But if any thing elſe 
be your Meaning, that Meaning not being 
the Propoſition to be proved, it matters not 
whether you have proved it or no.: : 

Your Lordſhip farther ſays here, * That 
all the Certainty we can attain ro, 1s from 
general Principles of Reaſon, and necefſary De= 
auttions made from them. This, you fay, yon 
have proved. What has been proved; is to 
be ſeen in what has been already confider®d. 
But if your Proof, That all the Certainty we 
can attain to, is from general Principles of Rea- 
for, and neceſſary Deduitions made from them, 
were as clear and cogent, as it ſeems to me 
the contrary, this will not reach to the 
Point in Debate, till your Lordſhip his 
proved, That this 1s oppoſite to my way 
of Certainty by ſdeas. ?*Tis. ſtrange (and 
perhaps to ſome- may be matter of thonzhr) 
That in an Argument, wherein you lay fo 
much ſtreſs oft Maxims, general:Principles of 


Reaſon, and neceſſary Deduttions from them, 
you ſhould never-once rtell.us, what, in 


your account, a Maxim or general Principle 
of Reaſon ts, nor the Marks it 1s to be known 
by ; nor cffer- co ſhew' what a neceſſary De- 

| | @ullivi 
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duft408 1$,, nor how it is to be made, or may 

be, known. For I haye ſen Men pleaſe 
themſelves with Deduf1ons upon Deduftions; 

and pin Conſequences, it matter'd nor 
whether out of their own or other Men's 
Thoughts, which, when looked into, were 

viſibly nathing but meer Ropes of Sand. / 

- Tis.4cue,.your Lordſhip Ifys, F you tow + þ. 11, 
come tg Certaunty 0 Reaſon by Dedufjons. But 
when, all that fryly learned Diſcourſe, which 
follows,. .is read over and over again', I 

wauld, be,zlad to be told, what it is your 
Lordſhip calls a neceſſary Dedufion ; and by 

what Critexz0n you; aifioguith it from ſich 
DeduQions, as.come ſhort 6f Certainty, or 
gvenof Truth it ſelf. _1 confeſs I have read 

Over thoſe, Pages more than onre, and can 

find no-ſuch Criterion lajd down in them, b 

your Lordſhip ; though a C+teri0n be ther 
much.talked of. But whether'it be ny want 

of Capaeky for your way of. Writing, that 

Makes me got. aud any Light given by yout 
Lordſhip into-this Matter : . Or whether 

in Truth you, have not-iſheyed, wherein, 

m#hat. you cal} a neceſſary Deduttjon conſtite, 

and how. it.may be known from what is 
Apt; fo, the Reader muſt judge. © This I 

craye leave to;fay, That when you have 

ſhewn whos geperal Principles of Reaſon angl 
neceſſary Deduttzons are, the W orld will heh 
Me, and. not till then, whether this your 
"Way of Certawnty by Reaſan, from general Prii- 
Ciples and; ugceſſary Deautiogs made from thera, 
be oppolite:to, or ſo much;as diiferent from, 
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my way. of Certainty by Ideas, which was 
the thing to be ſhewn. 
In the Paragraph * under Conſideration, 
you blame me, that in my Chapter concern- 
ing Reaſon, I have treated it only as a'Facul- 
ty, and not in the other Serſes, which I there 
give of that Word... This Exception to my 
Book, is, I ſuppoſe, only from your Lord- 
ſhip's general Care of letting nothing paſs 
in my Efſay, which you think needs: an 
amendment. For any particular Reaſon, 
that brings it in here, or ties it on to this 
part of your Diſcourſe, 1 confeſs'& do'not 
ſee. However, to this I Anſwer. 
.. I. The Underſtanding as a Faculty, be- 
ing the Subjeft of my Eſſay, ic carried-me 
to treat diretly of Reaſon no otherwiſe 
than as a Faculty. But yet Reaſon as ſtand- 
ing for true and clear Principles, - and alfo 
as ſtanding .for clear and fair -DeduCtions, 
from thoſe Principles I have not wholly 
omitted ; as is manifeſt from what I have 
ſaid of ſelf-evident Propoſitions, intuitive 
Knowledge and Demonſtration , in other 
parts of my Eſſay. - So that your Queſtion, 
* Why in a Chapter of Reaſon are the other two 
Senſes of the word Neglefed? Blaming' me for 
no other Favlrc, 'that I am really/ guilty of, 
but want of Order, and: not 'putting every 
thing in its proper-Place ; does not appear 
to be of ſo mighty weight, but that I ſhould 
have thought it-might bave been left to the 


little Niblers in Controverſie, without be- 
Ing made uſe of by ſo great a Man as your 


Lordſhip. - But the putting things out of 
their 
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their ' proper Place, being that, which your 
Lordſhip thinks fit to except againſt in. my 
Writings, it ſo falls our, that 'to this too, 

} can 'plead not'guilty. For in that very 
Chapter 4 of Reaſon, I have not: omitted , 6 ,, ;, 
to treat of Principles and Deduttions ; and 4, 14, 15, 
what: [have faid there, I preſume is enough 16: 17,18 
to:let others ſee, That I have not neglected 

to declare-my poor-Senſe abour ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions; and the cogency and evidence 

of demonſtrative or probable Deduftions of 
Reaſon. - Though what I have ſaid there, 

not being back'd with Authorities, nor war- 

ranted by the Names of ancient Philoſo- 

phers, was not worth your Lordſhip's taking 

notice of. 

4] have, I confeſs, been ſo unwary to 

write out of my own Thoughts, which 
your Lordſhip'has, more than once, with 

ſome ſort of Reprimand taken notice of. 
* Town it, your Lordſhip is much in the 

* right: The ſafer way is, never to declare 
| ones own Senſe in any material Point. If 

I had filld my Book with Quotations and 
ColleQions, of other Mens Opinions, it had 

ſhewn much more Learning, -and' had much 

more ſecurity in it ; and I my ſelf had been 
. fafe from the Attacks of the Men of .:Arms, 

in the Common- wealth of Letters; But in 

writing my Book, I had no 'Thonghts of 
| War, my Eye was fixed only-on+ Truth, 
©  and* that with ſo ſincere and' unbiaſſed an 
Endeavour, that I thought, -I ſhould not 

have incur'd mach Blame, even where | had 

miſſed it, This J perceive, too--late, was 
Oy", the 
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the wrong way : I ſhould: have; kept-my 
ſelf ſtill ſafe npon the reſerve-,- Had Lleargt 
this Wiſdom of Thraje in; Terence, and re- 
ſolved with my ſelf, Hic ego: ero poſt Prinici= 
71a, perhaps I might nave deſerv'd the Com + 
mendation was given.:him.z Jlluc ff Sapere ut 
hos imſtraxit 1pſus ſibi cavit loco, But: I: de- 
ſerved to be; ſoundly; Corrected , for not 
having profited by Reading, fo: much. as 
this comes to. Eons 3917; vf 
But to return to- your: Accuſation-: here, 
which altogether ſtands thus : * Why. :3n. 4 
Chapter of. Reaſon are the, other :two Senfes -ut+ 
gleted? We might bave. expefted here fubb $2+ 
tisfattion: as to the Principles of Reaſon, as &is 
ftinft from the Faculty, but the Author. of; the 
Eſſay wholly. avoids it. _ What 1+ guels:itheſe 
Words accuſe me to have; avoided, 1 think 
I have ſhewn already,-that 4idid not 4veaid.:: 
Before you. conclude, you: ſay,” you muft 
obſerue that 1 prove, That Demonſtration; anuſt 
be by. Intuition, in an extraordinary manner from 
the Senſe of the Word, -- He that will be:at 
the Pains to read that Paragraph, * which 
you. quote for it, will- ſee, that I: doi mor 
prove that muſt be by: Intuition, becauſe; 4t 
is called Demonſtration;; .biit::that It is (called 
Dembrnſtration, becauſe it is by Intuition, And 
as to the 'Propriety of tt,, what your Lord: 
ſhip: ſays: in the-following | Wordss: *: 4 
world i be: moſt proper far ocular  Demonſtrateor 
or by the Finger, will not; hinder it from :be- 
ing proper.alſo in mental Demonſtration, 2s 
long as the Perception of the Mind, 1s pre- 
perly expreſſed by ſeeing. | | 
Againſt 
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Againſt my obſerving that the Notation of 

the word Imported ſhewing or making to F 

ſee, your Lordſhip farther ſays; + Demon- þ p. 152. 

ftration amovg ſore Philoſophers, ſignified only 

the concluffton of an -Argument; whereby we 

are brought from: ſamething we did-perccjve, to 

fomietbing we did net '; which feems to me to 

agree, with what I fay in the Caſe, viz. 

That by the agreement. of Ideas, which we 

do perceive, we are brought to perceive the 

agreement of Ideas, which before we'Uid 

not perceive. .'To which no doabt will be 

amfwered, asIna like Caſe, * Nor by a way 

of Intuition, but by a: Dednftion of Reaſon, i. e. 

we perceive not 'in a way that affords us 

Incuition 'or a Sigiit, but by DeduGions of 

Reaſon, wherein we ſee nothing. Where- 

2s, my Lord, Ihambly conceive, That the 

force of a Deduction of Reaſon conſiſts in 

this; That in each ſtep of it, we Tee, what a 

Cohnettion it has;, 7. e. havean intuition of 

the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of 

the-Ideas, as:in Demonſtration 5 oran' In- 

tuition or Perception, that they have r:-pro- 

bable;: or not ſo'much as a preba1bte Con<- 

nection , as in other DeduQions of Rea- 

You farther avertirow * the neceſlity: of « p, 147, 

mtuitive Knowledge, ih every ſtep of a De- 

monſtration, by the Authority of A4-:/torle, 

who ſays, Things that'are ſelf-evident; canrict 

be Demonſtrated. 'And'1o {ay I too, in; ſeve- 

ral Places 'of my Efap. | When your Lord- t 5: 4-C- 

ſnip can ſhew any-Inconſiſtency' between 709 * 

a : Br 9. and 
theſe two Propoſitions, viz. That intuitive oifewpere. 
oy | Know- B, 4. C.2. 
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| Knowledge is neceſſary in each ſtep of a Demon- 


ftration ;, and things that are ſelf-evident cannos 
be Demonſtrated ; then 1 ſhall own you have 
overthrown the neceſlity of Intuition -in 
every ſtep of a Demonſtration by Reaſon, 
as well as by Ariftotle*'s Authority. 

* p. 148 * In the remainder of this Paragraph, * 1 

—150., meet with nothing but your Lordſhip find- 
ing Fault with ſome, who, in this Age, have 
made uſe of Mathematical Demonſtrations 
in Natural Philoſophy. Your Lordſhip's two 
Reaſons againſt this way of ad vancing-Know- 
ledge upon the ſure Grounds of Mathema- 
tical Demonſtration, are theſe. 

* pÞ. 14% (t.) * That Des Cartes a Mathematical 
Man, has been guilty of Miſtakes in his Sy- 
ffem, Anſwer, 

When Mathematical Men will build 'Sy- 
ſtems upon Fancy, and not npon Demon- 
{tration ; they are as liable to Miſtakes as 
others. And that Des Cartes was not led 
into his Miſtakes by Mathematical Demon- 
ſtrations, but for want of them, 1I think 

+ Newton has been Demonſtrated” -| by ſome of thoſe 


Phil. Nz Mathematicians, who ſeem to be meant 
try. Prin» here 

pie Mia- - | : | 
- an oy (2.) Your ſecond Argument againſt ac- 


2, Set. 9, commodatins Mathematicks to the nature of 


| | * p, 149. material things, is, * That Mathematicians 


cannot be certain of the manner and degrees of 
force given to: Bodies, ſo far diſtant as the fixed 
Stars; nor of the Laws of Motion in other 
Syſtems. A very good Argument why they 
ſhould not proceed Demonſtratively in this 
our Syſtem-upon Laws of Motion, abſerved 
2 


CR) 
to be eſtabliſhed here. A Reaſon that may 
perſwade ns to put ont our Eyes, for fear 
they ſhonld miſlead vs in what we do 
ſe, becauſe there be things out of our 
fight. 

Tis great pity Ariffotle had not under- 
ſtood Mathematicks as well as Mr. Newton, 
and made uſe of it in Natural Philoſophy, 
with as good ſucceſs. His Example had then 
authorized the accommodating of it to Mate- 
rial things: But *tis not to be ventured, 
by a Man of this Ape, to go out of the 
Method, which Ariſtotle has preſcribed, and 
which your Lordſhip out of him, has ſet 


down in the following Pages, Þ as that + 150— 
which ſhould be kept to: For it is a dan- 153: 


gerous Preſumption to go out of a Tra& 
chalked out by that ſuppoſed Diftator in 
the common Wealth of Letters, though it 


Jed him to the Eternity of the World. I 


ſay not this, That I do not think him a 
very great Man; he made himſelf ſo, by 
not keeping preciſely to beaten TraQts, 
which ſervile Subjeftion of the Mind, if 
we may take my Lord Bacon's Word for 
it, kept the little Knowledge the World 
had, from growing greater for more than 
a few Ages. That the breaking looſe from 
it in this Age is a Fault, is not directly 
faid; but there is enough ſaid to ſhew, 
there is no great Approbation of ſuch a 
Liberty. Mathematicks in groſs, *cis plain, 
are a grievance in Natural Philoſophy, and 
with Reaſon: For Mathematical Proofs, 
like Diamonds, are hard as well as —_ 
an 
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and will be touched with nothing but ſtrict 
Reaſoning; Mathematical Proofs are out 
of the reach of Topical Arguments, and 
are not to be attacked by rhe equivocal ufe 
of Words or Declamation, that make fo 
great a part of other Diſcourſes; nay, even 
of Controverſies How well you have 
proved my way by Ideas guilty of any ten- 
dency to Scepticiſm, the Reader will ſee ; 
but this 1 will. crave leave to ſay, Thar 


the ſecluding Mathematical Reaſoning from 


Philoſophy, and inſtead thereof reducing 
it to Ariffotehan Rules and Sayings, will 
not be thought to be much in favour of 
Knowledge againſt Scepticiſm. - 

Your Lordſhip indeed fays, * TYox did not 
by any means take off from the laudable | En- 
deavours of thoſe, who have gone about to re- 
duce Natural Speculations, to Mathematical 
Certainty. What can we underſtand by 
this, but your Lordſhip's great Complaiſance 
and Moderation ? who notwithſtanding you 
ſpend four Pages, to ſhew thar the Endea- 
vours of Mathematical Men, to accommo- 
date the Principles of that Science, to the Na- 


. ture of Material things, has been the occaſion 


of great Miſtakes in the Philoſophy of this Ape ; 
and that therefore Ar:/totle's Method is to 
be followed : Yet you make this Comple- 
ment to the Mathematicians, That you leave 
them to their liberty to go on, if they 
Pleaſe, in their /audable Endeavonrs to re- 
duce Natural Speculation, to Mathematical 
Certainty. | 


And 
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. And thus we are come to the end of your 
Lordſhip's clearing this Paſſage ; That you 
grant that by Senſation and Refieftion, we come 
to know the Powers and Properties of Things ; 
but our Reaſon [i. e. the Principles of Reaſon 
agrecd on by Mankind] 1s ſatisfied, that there 
wnſt be ſomething beyond theſe ;, becauſe it 1s 
impoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves : So 
that the Nature of things properly belongs to 
Reaſon ['1. e., the Principles of Reaſon agreed 
on by Mankind] and not to meer Ideas, Which 
if any one be ſo lucky as to underſtand 
by. theſe your Lordſhip's fifry Pages ſpent 
uBPOA It, better than my Friend did, when 
he confelled himſelf gravelled by it, as it 
ſtands here recited, he ought to enjoy the 
Advantage of his happy Genius, whilſt J 
miſs that Satisfaction by the dulneſs of 
mine; which hinders me alſo from ſeeing 
how .the Oppolition, the way of Certainty 
by Ideas, and the way of Cerrainty by Reaſon 
comes in the Explication of this Paſſage, 
or at leaſt if it does belong to it; yet I 
muſt own, what 1s a greater misfortune, 
That 1 do not ſee, what the Oppoſition or 
Difference is, which your Lordſhip has fo 
much talked of between the way of Cer- 
tainty by Ideas, ana the Method of Certainty 
by Reaſon. For my excuſe, I think others 
will be as much in the dark as I, ſince 
you no where tell, wherein you your ſelf, 
my Lord, place Certainty. So that to talk 
of a Difference between Certainty by Ideas, 
and Certainty that is not by Ideas, with- 
-out declaring in what thar other Certain- 
| ry 
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it 1s ſtill ſo to me. 
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ty conliſts, 'is like to have no better ſuc- 
cels, than might be expetted from one who 
would compare -two things together, the 
one whereof is not known. 
WF ws now return to your Diſcourſe of 
ture and Perſon, and tell Þ me, That to 
what you faid about the general Nature in 
diſtintt Indjviduals, ] object theſe three 
Things; 

1. That © ] cannot put together one and 
© the ſame.” This I own to be my Obje- 
tion; And conſequently there is no Founda- 
tion for the diſtinftion of Nature and Perſon. 
This, with Submiſſion, 1 deny to be any 
Objection of mine, either in the place * 
quoted by your Lordſhip, or any where 
elſe. There may be Foundation enough for 
Diſtin&ion, as there is of theſe two, and 
yet they may be treated of in a way ſo 
obſcure, ſo confuſed, or perhaps ſo ſub- 
lime, that an ordinary Capacity may not 
from thence get, as your Lordſhip expreſles 
it, clear and diſtinit apprehenſions of them, 
This was that which my Friend and I com- 
Plained of in that place, want of clearneſs 
in your Lordſhip's diſcourſe, not of want 
of diſtinttion in the things themſelves, 

(2.) © That what your Lordſhip faid 
&« about common Nature, and particular Sab- 
&« ſtancein Individuals, was wholly unintelli- 
© gible to me and my Friends. ?? To which, 
my Lord, you may add if you pleaſe, That 


(3.) That 


—M?: 
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(3.) That I faid, ©* That to ſpeak truly 
«© 3nd preciſely of this Matter as in rea- 
« lity It 1s, there is no ſuch thing as owe 
& and the ſame common Nature in ſeveral In- 
« ajviduals, for all that in Truth is in 
«© them, is particular and nothing but par- 
« ticular, Fc.” Arſwer. This was ſaid, to 
ſhew how unapt theſe Expreſſions, The ſame 
crommon Nature in ſeveral Individuals, and 
ſeveral Individuals being in the ſame common 
Nature, were to give true and clear No- 
tions of Nature. To this yohr Lordſhip 


anſwers, * That other, and thoſe very Ra-*P. 15%. 


tional Men have ſpoken ſo : To which I ſhall 
ſay no more, but that it 1s an Argument, 
with which any thing may be defended ; 
and all the Fargon of the Schools be ju-. 


| ſtified, but | preſume not ſtrong enough to 


bring it back again, let en never ſo Ra- 


| tional make uſe of it. 


Your Lordſhip adds, | But now it ſeems, 4 , 


| rothing tis intelligible but what ſuits with the 
| new way of Ideas. My Lord, the new way 


of Ideas, and the old way of ſpeaking 12- 
reliozbly was always, and cver wil] be the 
ſame. And if I may take tie liberty to de- 
clare my Senfe of it, herein ir conlifts ; 
(r.) That a Man uſe no Words bur 
ſuch as he makes the Signs of certain de- 
termined Objeas of his Mind in Thinking, 
which he can make known to another, 
(z.) Next; that he uſe the ſame Word ttea- 
dily for the Sign of the fame immediate Ob- 
xk& of his Mind in Thinking. (3.) That 
he join thoſe Words together in Propofſi- 

A a tions, 
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tions, according to the Grammatical Rules 
of that Language he ſpeaks in. (4.) That 
he unite thoſe Sentences in a coherent Dif- 
courſe. Thus and thus only I humbly con- 
ceive any one may preſerve himſelf from 
the Confines and Suſpicion of Jargon, whe- 
ther he pleaſes to call thoſe immediate Oh- 
jets of his Mind, which his Words do, 
or ſhould ſtand for, Ideas or no. 

You again * accuſe the way of Ideas, to 
make a common Nature, no more than a com- 
mon Name. That, my Lord, is not my 
way by Ideas. When your Lordſhip ſhews 
me, where I have ſaid fo, 1 promiſe your 
Lordſhip to ſtrike it out: And the like 1 
promiſe, when you ſhew me where | pre- 
ſume that we are not to judge of things by | 
the general Principles of Reaſon, which you | 
call * my Fundamental Miſt ake. | 

Theſe Principles of Reaſon, you ſay, Þ muſt | 
be the Standard to Mankind, If they are of | 
ſuch Conſequence, would it not have been | 
convenient, we ſhould have heen inſtruged 
ſomething more particularly about them, than F 
by barcly being told their Name, that we | 
might be able to know what are, and what | 
are not Principles of Reaſon ? , 

But be they what they will, becanſe they | 
mnſt be the Standard to Mankind, your F 
Lordſhip ſays, * You ſhall in this Debate | 
proceed upon the following Principles to make it | 
appear, that the Difference between Nature ard | 
Perſon is not 1maginary and fittitions, but ground- | 
ed upon the real Nature of things, With Sub- | 
million, my Lord, you need not be at the þ 
Pains Þ 
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Pains to draw up your great Artillery of ſo 
many Maxims, where you meet with no Op- 
polition. The thing in Debate, whether 7 
this Debate or no, I know not; but what led 
into this Debate, was about theſe Expreſſions, 
One common Nature in ſeveral Individuals, and 
ſeveral Individuals in one common Nature ; and 
the Queſtion I thought, was, whether a ge- 
neral or common Nature could be in Parti- 
culars, 1.e. Exiſt in Individuals ? But ſince 
your Lordſhip turns your Artillery againſt 
thoſe who deny, That there is any Foun- 
dation of Diſtin{tion between Nature and Per- 
ſon : 1 am out of Gun-ſhot ; for I am none 
of thoſe, who ever ſaid, or thought there 
was no Foundation of diſtinttion between Na- 
ture and Perſon. 

The Maxims you lay down in the follow- 


ing Paragraph Þ are to make me under- Þ+ p. 158. 


ſtand how one and the ſame, and - 
may conſiſt ;, 1 confeſs, I do not ſee how” your 
Lordſhip's Words there at all make 1t out. 
This, indeed, I dounderſtand, that {cvcral 
particular Beings may have a conformity 
in them to one general abſtract Idea, which 
may, if you pleaſe, be called their gene- 
ral or common Nature : But how that Idea 
or general Nature can be the ſame and dt- 
ftin&t, is ſtill paſt my Comprehenſion. 

\ To my ſaying, That your Lordſhip had 


not told me what Nature is, I am told, * * P. 15; 


That if 1 had a mind to underſtand you, 1 
could not but ſee, that by Nature you meant 
the Subject of eſſential Properties. A Lady 
aiking a learned Phyſician what the Spleen 

Aa2 was, 
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was, received this anſwer, That it was the 
Receptacle of the Melancholy Humonr : 
She had a mind to underſtand whar the 
Spleen was; but by this Definition of it, 
found her ſelf not much enlightned ; and 
therefore went on to ask, what the Me- 
lancholy Humour was ; and by the DoQtor's 
anſwer, found that the Spleen and the Me- 
lancholy Humour, had a Relation one to 
another ; but what the Spleen was ſhe knew 
not one jot better than ſhe did, before he 
told her any thing about ir. My Lord, re- 
lative Definitions of Terms, that are not 
relative, uſually do co more than lead us 
ia Circuit to the ſame place from whence 
we ſet ont; and there leave ns 1n the ſame 
Iznorance we were in at firſt. So I fear 
it would fall out with me here; if: I; wil- 
ling as I am to underftand what your Lord- 
21 oth by Nature, ſhonid go on to 'ask 
what you mean by eſſential Properties. 

The three or four next Pages * [ hope 
your Lordſhip does not think contain any 
ſerious Anſwer to what my Friend ſaid 
| concerning Peter, Fames and John ;, and 
as for the Pleaſantry of your Country-man, 
I ſhall not pretend to meddle with thar, 
fince your Lordſhip, who knows better than 
any body his way of chopping of Logick, was 
fain to give it off, becauſe it was growing 
too rough. What Work ſuch a dangerous 
chopper of Logick would make, with an Ar- 
gument, that ſuppoſed the names Peter, 
James and John, to ſtand for Men; and 
then without ſcruple affirm'd, That the Na- 
ture 
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ture of Man was in them, if he were let 
looſe upon it , who' can teil ? Eſpecially 
if he might have the liberty ſtrenuouBy to 
uſe the Phraſe for his Life, and.to obſerve 
what a. turn the chiming of Words with- 
out determined Ideas annexed to them, give 
zo the Underſtanding, when they are gone deep in» 
ta Man's Head, and pals there for Thinzs, 

To ſhew that the comm or general 2/2. 
ture of Man, could not be in Peer or Fames, 
I alledg'd, That whatever exiſted (as what- 
ever was in Peter or Fames did) was par- 
ticular, and that it confounced my Under- 
ſtanding, to make a general a partiontar, 
In anſwer, your Lordſhip tells me, * {ot 


to make me underſtand this, you li! 1-14 


me in your Anſwer to my firſt Lett, Poxe 
we are to conſider Beings as God had i'd 
them i: their ſeveral ſorts and ranks, &c. And 
thereupon yon ask me, Þ Why it was 7+ 


anſwerd in the proper Place for it ? A-ſw. I + 


own I am not always ſo Fortunate, 35 i© 
ſay things in that, which your Lord hin 
thinks the proper Place ; but having been re- 
buked for Repetitions, I thought your Lord- 
ſhip conld not be lenorant, that I haa coz - 
ſider'd Beings as God had order'd them in their 
ſeveral ſorts and ranks, &c. Since you couil 
not but have read theſe Words of mine, 
+ * 1 would not here be thonght to for- 


* get, much leſs to deny, that Nature in + 
* the production of Things, makes {eve- F : 
There 1s nothing '-' 


© ral of . them alike. 
* more obvious, eſpecizlly in the Z.ace5s of 
* Animals , and all things Propayared by 

| Aa z3 6<"Secd, 


Pp; 164. 
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& Seed, &c.” And I have expreſſed my 
Senſe in this Point, ſo fully here, and in 
other Places, particularly B. 3. C. 6. thet 
I dare leaveit to my Reader, without any 
farther Explication. 

Your Lordſhip farther asks, | 7s not that 
a real Nature, which js the Subjeft of real Pro- 
perties* And 1s not the Nature really in thoſe 
who have the eſſential Properties ? I Anſwer to 


| both thoſe Queſtions yes, ſuch as 1s the re- 


ality of the Subjet, ſuch is the reality of 
its Properties; the abſtract general Idea, is 
really in the Mind of him that has it, and 
the Properties that it has are really and in- 
ſeperably annexed to It ; let this reality be 
whatever your Lordſhip pleaſes: But this 
V1il ever prove, That this general Nature 
exiſts in Peter or Fames. Thoſe Propertres, 
with Submiſſion], do not, as your Lordſhip 
ſuppoſes, exiſt in Peter and Fames: Thoſe 
Qualities indeed may exiſt in them, which 
your Lordſhip calls Properrics : But they are 
nor Properties in either of them, but are Pro- 
perties only of that ſpecifick abſtract Nature, 
which Peter and James, for their ſuppoſed 
Conformity ro it, are ranked under. For 
Example, Rationality as much a Property as 
it is of a ar, is no Property of Peter he 
was Rational a good part of his Life, could 
Write and Read, and was a ſharp Fellow at a 
Zar gain : But about Thirty, a knock fo al- 
r:red him, that for theſe Twenty Years 
7-{, he has been able to do none of theſe Things, 
there is to this Day, not ſo much appearance 
* Reafon In him, as in his Horſe or Monkey : 
&:19 yer he 1s Peter ſtill, Your 
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Your Lordſhip asks, * 1s not that a real 
Nature, that is the Subjef of real Properties ? 
And is not that Nature really in thiſe who have 
the ſame eſſential Properties ? Give me leave, 
I beſeech you, to ask, are nor. thoſe diſtiat 
real Natures, that are the Subj:Qs of diſtinct 
eſſential Properties? For Example, the Na- 
ture of an Animal, 1s the Subje& of effential 
Properties of an Animal, with the excluſion of 
thoſe ofa Man or a Horſe ; for elſe the Na- 
ture of an Animal, and the Nature of a Man, 
and the Nature of a Horſe, would be the ſame: 
And ſo, wherever the Subje& of the eſſearial 
Properties ofan Animal is, there alſo would 
be the ſubject of the eſſential Properties of a 
Man, and of a Horſe, and fo, in eftect, what- 


ever 18 an Animal, would be a Man : The real. 


Nature of an Animal, and the real Nature of a 
Man, being the ſame. Toavoid this, theres 
no other way (if this reality your Lordſhip 
builds ſo much on, be any thing beyond the 
reality of Two abſtrat diſtint Ideas in 
the Mind) bur that there be one real Nature 
of an Animal, the Swubjet of the efſe:tial Pro- 
perties of an Animal; and another real Na- 
ture of a Man, the Subjeft of the eſſential Pro- 
perties of a Man: Both which rcal Natures 
mult be in Peter, to make him a Man. 5$So 
that every individual Man or Beaſt, mult 
according to this account, have two zeal 
Natures in him, to make him what he 1s; 
Nay, if this be fo, Two will not ſerve the 
turn. Bucephalus muſt have the real Nature 
of Ens or Being, and the real Nature of Body, 
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and the real Nature of 'V1vens, and the real 
Nature of Animal, and the real Nature of 
a Horſe, i.e Five diltintt real Natures tm 
bim, to mike him Bucephalus : For theſe are 
el] realy diſtin common Natures, whereof 
one 1s not the Subjet of preciſely the ſame 
efſertial Properties as the other. This, though 
very hard to my Underſtanding, muſt be 
really fo, ifevery diſtinct, commyr or gene- 
ral Nature, be a real Being, that really ex- 
iſts any where, but in the Underitanding, 
Common Nature, taken in my way of Ideas, 
your Lordſhip truly ſays, * will not make me 
underſtand ſich a common Nature as you jpeak 
of, which ſubſiſts in ſeveral Indivicuals, be- 
canſe I can have no Ideas of real Subſtances, 
but ſuch as are particular ; all others are only 
abſtirat Ideas, and made ozly by the att of 
the Mind, But what your Lordſbip farther 
promiſes there, I find, to my Sorrow, does 
not hold, viz. That in your Lordihip's way 
(as far as you have diſcover'd ic) which 
you call che way of Reaſon, 1 may come to a 
better underſtanding of this Matter. 

Your Lordſiip in the next Paragraph + 
declares your felt really aſhamed to be put to 
explain theſe Things, that which you had ſaid 
being ſo very plain and eaſy : Andyet 1am 
not aſnamed to own, that for my Life, 1 can- 
not underſtand them, as they are now far- 
ther explained. Your Lordſhip thinks it 
proved, That every common Nature is a real 
Being : Let it be fo, that it is the Subject 
of real Properties 5 and that thereby it is De- 
mon{trated to be a real Being, this makes 
| | | it 
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it harder for me to conceive, that this com- 
mon Nature of a Man, which is a real Being, 
and but one, ſhould yet be really in Peter, in 
Fames and-in foin, Had Amphitruo been 
able to conceive this, he had not been ſo 
much puzzel'd, or thougit Sofia to talk 
Idle, when he told him, Domi ego ſum in 
quam e&t apud te adſum Sofia idem. For the 
common Nature of Man, is a real Being as 
your Lordſhip ſays, and Sojia is no more : 
And he that can conceive any one «and the 
ſame real Being, to be in divers places at 
once, can have-no difficuity to conceive It 
of another real Being: And fo Sofia may 
at the ſame time, be at home, and with his 
Mager abroad. And Amphitruo might have 
been aſhamed to demand the explication of 
ſo plain a Matter ; or at leaſt, if he had 
ſtuck a little at here and there too, ought he 
not to. have been ſatisfied, as ſoon as Sofia 
had told him, 1 am another diſtin T here, 
from the ſame I that I am there * Which no 
doubt S-ſia could have made out ; let your 
Lordſhip's Conntryman chop Logick with him, 
and try whether he cannot. Countryman. 
But how is it. poſſible Soſa, that thou the 
real ſame, as thou ſaylſt, ſhould'ſt bear home, 
and here £00? - Sofia, Very caſily, becauſe 
I am really the ſame, and yer diſtin. Coun- 
trym., How can this be ? Sofia, 'By a Trick 
that lhave. Conuntrym. Canſt thon'teach me 
the "Trick? . Sofia. Yes, *tis but for thee 
to get a particular Sabſiſtence proper to thy real 
ſelf .at home, and another particular Sub- 


fiſtence proper to thy ſame real ſelf — 
| an 
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and the Buſineſs is done, thou wilt then 


eaſily be the ſame real thing, and diſtin& 


fom thy ſelf ; and thou mayſt be in as ma- 
ny places together, as thou canſt get par- 
ticular Subſiſtences, and be ſtill the ſame one 
real Being. Countrym. But what is that par- 
ticular Swbſiſtence * Sofia, Hold ye, Hold ye 
Friend, that's the Secret, I thought once, 
it was particular Exiſtence, bat that I find 
is an ineffectual Drug, and will not do: 
Every one ſees it will not make the ſame real 
Being 4d:/tin& from it ſelf, nor bring it in- 
to two different places at once, and there- 
fore it is laid aſgde, and Subſiftence Is taken 
to do the Feat. Comuntrym, Exiſtence my 
Boy's School-maſter made me underſtand, 
the other Day, when my gray Mare Fold. 
For he told me that a Horſe, that never was 
before, began than to exiſt ; and when the 
Poor Fole died, he told me the ſame Horſe 
ceaſed to exiſt. Sofia, But did he tell thee 
what became of the real common Nature of 
an Horſe, that was in it, when the Fole 
died? Countrym, No. But this I know, 
That my real Horſe was really deſtroy 'd. 
Sofia, There's now thy Ignorance, ſo much | 
of thy Horſe as had a real Exiſtence, was 
really deſtroy'd, that's true : But there was 
ſomething in thy Horſe, which having a 
real particular Subſiſtence was not deſtroy'd ; 
nay, and the beſt part of thy Horſe too, | 
for it was that, which had in it all thoſe 
Properties, that made thy Horſe better f 
than a Broom- ſtick. Countrym, Thou telllt | 
me Wonders of this ſame S#bſitence, —_ 
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I pray thee is it ? Sofia. I beg your Par- 
don for that, it is the very Philoſopher's 
Stone, thoſe who are Adepri, and can do 
ſtrange things with it, are Wiſer than to 
tell what it is. Countrym. Where may it 
be Bought then ? Sofia. That I know not : 
But I will rel] thee where thon mayſt meet * 
with it. Countryman, Where? Sofia, In 
ſome of the ſhady Thickets of the School- 
men, and tis worth the looking after. For 
if particular Subſiſtence has ſuch a power over 
a real Being, as to make one and the ſame 
real Being to be aiſtin and in divers places 
at once, it may perhaps be able to give thee 
an Account what becomes of that real Na- 
ture of thy Horſe after thy Horſe is dead, 
and if thou canſt bot find, -whether that re- 
tixes, who knows but thou mayſt get as 


vſctul a thing as thy Horſe again ? Since 


to that real Natrre of thy Borſe, inſepe- 
parably adheres the Shape and Motion and 
other Properties of thy Horſe. 

I hope, my Lord, your Country 1.21 will 
not be diſpleaſed to have met with S9ſia 
to chop Logick with, who, I think, has made 


| It as intelligible, how his real ſelf might 
be the ſame and diſtin, and be really in 


diſtin places at once, by the help of a par- 
ticular Subſiſtence proper to him in each plece, 


2s it is intelligible how any real Being un- 


der the name of 4 common Nature, or un- 


| der any other name beſtowed upon it, may 


be the ſame and diſtin; and really be in 
diverſe places at once, by the help of 4 
particular Suvſiſtence proper to each of thoſe di- 
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ftiatt ſames. At leaſt, if I may anſwer for 
my ſelf, I underſtand one as weil as the 
other : And if my Head be turned from 
common Senſe (as I find your Lordſhip very 
apt to think) ſo that it is Þ great News to 
you tnat 1 underFtand any thing : If in my 
way of Ideas I cannot underſtand Words, 
that appear to me either to ſtand for no 
Ideas; or to be fo joined, that they pat 
inconſiſtent Ideas together, I think your 
Lordſhip uſes me right to turn me off for 
deſperate, and leave me, as you do, to the 
* Reader's UnderStanding. | 

To your Lordſhip's many Queſtions con- 
cerning Men and Drills, in the Paragraph 
* where you begin to explain what my 
Friend and I found difficult in your -Diſ- 
courſe concerning Perſon, I anſwer, That 
theſe two zames, Man and Drill, are per- 
fetly Arbitrary, whether founded on. real 
d;tin&} Properties or no z fo perfectly Arbi- 
trary, that if Men had pleaſed, Drill might 
have ſtood for what Man now does, and 
Fice verſa. 1 anſwer farther, ,That theſe 
two Names ſtand for two abſtract ideas, 
which are (to thoſe who know what they 
mean by theſe two Names) the diſtin&t Ef- 
ſences of two diſtin&t Kinds; and as partt- 
cular Exiſtences, or things Exiſting are 
found by Men (who know what they mean 
by theſe Names) to agree to either of thoſe 
Ideas, which theſe Names ſtand for ; theſe 
Names reſpeQtively are applied to thoſe | 
particular things, and the things ſaid to 
be of that Xi2d. This I have fo fully and 
at 
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at large explained in my Eſay, that I ſhould 
have thought it needleſs to have ſaid any 
thing again of it here, had it not heen to 
ſhew my reacineſs to anſwer any Queſtions 
you ſhall be pleaſed to ask concerning any 
thing I have writ, which your Lordſhip 
either finds difficult, or has forgot. 

In the next place, your Lordſhip comes to 
dear what you had faid in anſwer to this Que- 
ftion put by your felf, + What is this di- 
ſtrm&on of Peter, James and John, founded 

» * To which you an{wered, * That they 
may be diſtinguiſhed from each other by our 
Senſes, as to difference of Features, diſtarce 
of Place, &c. But that is not all, for ſup- 
poſing there was no external difference, yet there 
is 4 difference between them, as ſeveral Indj- 
viduals in the ſame common Nature. Theſe 
Words, when my Friend and I came to 
confider, we owned, as your Lordſhip here 
*-takes notice, that we could underſtand no 
more by them but this, © That the ground 
* of Diſtin&tion between ſeveral Individu- 
* als, in the ſame common Nature, is, 
«* That they are ſeveral Individuals in the 
« fame common Nature.? Hereupon your 
Lordſhip tells me, * The Oueſtion now 1s, 
what this diſtinition 1s founded upon ? Whether 
on our obſerving the difference of Features, di- 
ſtance of Place,' &c. or oa ſome antecedent 


ground. 


Purſuant hereunto, as if this were 
the Queſtion, you in the next Paragragh 


+ (as far as I can underſtand it) make 


the ground of the Diſtinttion between theſe 1n- 
azviduals 


+ Vindics 
Pp. 259, 
* ibid. 


*p. 171; 


Y p. I71. 


+ Þ. 171» 
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* 5,171 that thoſe which your Lordſhip here * ſays| 
—— 173: Concerning the Diſtinfion of Indjviduals, 
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dividuals or the prinicipium individuationis, to 
be the Unjon of the Soul and Body. But 
with Submiſſion, my Lord, the Queſtion is, 
Whether I and my Friend were to blame, 
becauſe when your Lordſhip, in the Words 
above cited, having removed all other 
grounds of Diſtinftion, ſaid there was yet 
a difference. between Peter and James, as ſe- 
veral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, 
we could underſtand no more by it, but 
this, ©* That the ground of DiſtinRion be- 
*© tween ſeveral Individuals in the ſame 
* common Nature, is, That they are ſe- 
* ral Individuals in the ſame common Na- 
<«& ture?” 

Let the gronnd that your Lordſhip now 
aſſigns of the Diſtinction of Individuals be 
what it will, or let what you ſay be as 
clear as you pleaſe, viz. That the ground of 
their Diſtinfion 1s in the Vinton of Soul and 
Boay; it will, I humbly conceive, be ne- 
vertheleſs true, That what you ſaid before 
might amount to no more but this, ©* That 
© the ground of the Diſtinction between 
&« ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common | 
&« Nature, is, That they are ſeveral Indi-| 
&« yiduals in the ſame common Nature ;” } 
and therefore we might not be to blame 
for ſo underitanding it. For the Words, 
which our Underſtandings were then im- 
ploted about, were thoſe which you had| 
there ſaid, and not thoſe which you wouldf 
ſay five Months after : Though I muſt own, 


leave 
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leave it as much in the dark to me as what 
you ſaid before. But perhaps I do not un- 
derſtand your Lordſhip's Words right, be- 
cauſe I conceive that the proncipium indivi- 
daationis is the ſame in all the ſeveral Spe- 
cies of Creatures, Men as well as Others; 
and therefore if the Vnj0n of Soul and Body 
be that which diſtinguiſhes two Individuals 
in the Humane Species one from another, 
I know not how two Cheries or two A- 
toms of Matter can be diſtint Individuals ; 
ſince I think there is in them no Union of 
a Soul and Body. And upon this ground 
it will be very hard to tell, what made the 
Soul and the Body, Individuals (as certainly 


they were) before their Union. 


But I ſhall leave what your Lordſhip ſays 
concerning this Matter to the Examination 
of thoſe, whoſe Health and Leiſure allows 
them more time than I have for this weighty 
Queſtion, wherein the DiſtinQtion of two 
Men or two Cheries conſiſts, for fear 1 
ſhould make your Lordſhip's Country-marn 
a little wonder again to find a grave Phj- 


loſopher make a ſerious Queſtion of it. 


To your next Paragraph | I anſwer, tp 173 
That if the true Idea of a Perſon, or the © 17+ 


true Signification of the Word Perſon hes 
in this, That ſuppoſing there was no other. 
difference in the ſeveral Individuals of the ſame 
kind ;, yet there is a difference between them 
as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Na- 
ture, it will follow from hence, that the 


'name Perſon will agree to Bucephalus and 


Podargus, as well as to Alexander and He- 


for, 


*Þ. 173+ 


+ p. 17 
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for. But whether this Conſequence wil 
agree, with whar your Lordſhip ſays con- 
cerning, Perſon in another place, I am not 
concerned ; I am only anſwerable for this 
Conſequence. | 

Your Lordſhip 1s pleaſed here, * to call 
my endeavour to find out the meaning of 
your Words, as you had put them toge- 
ther, trifling Exceptions: To which I muſt 
ſay, That 1 am heartily forry, that either 
my Underſtanding, or your Lordſhip's way 
of Writing obliges me ſo ofren to ſuch 
trifling. | cannot, as 1 have faid, anſwer 
to what I do not underſtand; and I hope 
here my rrifling, in ſearching out your Lord- 
ſhip's meaning, was not much out of the 
way, becauſe I think every one will ſee by 
the Steps I took, that the Senſe I found our 
by it, was that which your Words itnplied 
and your Lordihip does not diſown it, bur 
only replys, That I ſhould nor have drawn 
that which was the natural Conſequence 
from it, becauſe that Conſequence would 
not well conſiſt with what you had ſaid 
in another place. 

What your Lordſhip adds farther Þ to 
clear your ſaying, That an individual intelli- 


| gent Subſtance is rather ſuppoſed to the making 


of a Perſon, than the proper definition of it, 

though in your definition of Perſon, you 

put 4 compleat intelligent Subſtance, mult have 

its effet upon others Underſtandings: I 

muſt ſuffer under the ſhort ſightedneſs of 

my own, who neither underſtood it 2 5 
0 
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ſtood i in your firſt Anſwer, nor do I now as 
it is explained in your ſecond, 


Your Lordſhip being here, as you ſay, * * p. r76. 


come to the end of this Debate, | ſhould 
here have ended too; and it was time, my 
Letter being grown already to too great a 
Bulk. But | being ingaged by Promiſe, to 
Anſwer ſome Things in your firſt Letter, 
which in my Reply to it, I had omitted, 1 
now come to them, and ſhall endeavonr to 
give your Lordſhip ſatisfaftion in thoſe 
Points ; tho to make room for them, Ileave 
out a great deal that I had Writ in Anſwer 
to this your Lordſhip's Second Letter. And 
if after all, my Anſwer ſeems too long, I 
mult beg your Lordſhip, and my Reader, to 
excuſe it, and impute it to thoſe occaſions of 
length, which I have mentioned in more 
places than one, as they have occurred. 

T he Original and main Queſtion between 
your Lordſhip, and me, being, whether there 
were any thing. in my Eſſay, Repugnant to 
the Doctrin of the Trinity; I endeavoured, 
by Examining the Grounds and manner of 
your Lordſhip's bringing my Book into that 
Controverſie, to bring that Queſtion to a 
Deciſion. And therefore in my Anſwer to 
your Lordihip's Firſt Letter, I inſiſted par- 
ticularly on what had a Relation to that 
Point. This Method your Lordſhip in your 
Second Letter Cenſured, as if it Cortained 
only Perſonal Matters, which were fit to be 
laid aſide, And by mixing new Matter, and 
charging my Book with new accuſations, 
before the firſt was made. our, avoiced the 
B b Decilion 
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Deciſion of what was in Debate between us ; 
A ſtrong Preſumption to me, that your 
Lordſhip had hittle to fay, to ſupport what 
began the Controverſy, which you were ſo 
willing to have me ket fall; whileſt on the 
other lide, my Silence to other Poinrs, which 
I had Promiſed an Anſwer to, was often Re- 
fiefted on, and 1 Rebuked, for not Anſwer- 
ing in the proper Place, 

Your Lordſhip's cating upon me on tlys 
occaſion ſhall nor be loſt; "Tis fir your Ex- 
peCtation ſhould be fatisfied, and your Ob- 
jetions Conſidered; which for the Reaſons' 
above mentioned, were not Examined in 
my former Anſwer. And which, whether 
true or falſe, as I humbly conceive, make 
nothing for or againſt the DodQrin of the 
Trinity. I ſhall therefore confider them 
barely as ſo many Philoſophical Queſtions, 
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and endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip where, 
and upon what Grounds "tis I Stick; and 
whit it 1s, that hinders me from the Satiſ- 
faction It would be to me, to be 1n every one 
of them of your mind. 

*1Anf, Your Lordſhip tells me, * Whether 1 do 


a => 


'Þ-7 own Subſtance or not, 1s not the Point before us ; 
But whether by Vertue of theſe Principles, I can 
come to any certainty of Reaſon abourit * And 
your Lordſbip ſays, the very Places I produce do 
prove the Contrary; which you ſhall therefore ſet 
Down in my own Words, both as to Corporeal and 
Spiritual Subſtances, 

Here again my Lord, | muit beg your: F 
Pardon, that I do not diſtinQtly Comprehend' | L 
your mcaning in theſe Words, viz. That by 

Vertu 
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vertue of theſe Principles one cannot come to cer- 
mainty of Reaſon about Subſtance : For it is not 
yery clear to me., whether your Lordſhip 
means, that we cannot come to certainty, that 
there is fuch a thing in the World as $:b= 


| fance; or, Whether we cannot maze. any 


other Propoſition about Szbſtarnce, of wnich 
we can be certain; or whether we cannot by 
my Principles, Eſtabliſh any Idea of Subſtance 
of which we can be certain. - For to come to 
Certainty of Reaſon, about Subſtance may lig- 
nifie either of theſe, which 2re far different 


Propoſitions: And I ſhall waite your Lord- 


ſhip's time, my Readers, and my own (nei- 
ther of which would I willingly do) by 


| taking it in one Senſe, when you mcan It in 


an other, leſt I ſhould meet with ſome ſuch 


| Reproof as this: That I Mifrepreſent your 


meaning, or might have underſtood it if I had a 
mind to it, &c. And therefore cannot but 
Wiſh, thar you had fo far Condeſcended to 


the lowneſs of my Apprenenfion, as to give 


me your Senſe ſo determined, that I might not 
trouble you with Anſwers to what was not 
four Preciſe meaning. 

To avoid it in the prefent Caſe, and to 
fmd in what Senſe I was here to take theſe 
words, come to no Certainty of Reafon abont 
Sabſtance, I looked into what followed , 
ind when I came to the 133th Page, I 
thowg ht I had there got a clear exptication 


{ of your Lordſhip's Meaning, and that by 
"7 Certainty of Reaſon about Su5ſtance, your 


Lordſhip here meant 10 cerrain Idea of -Sub- 


fance. Your Lordſhip's words are, * 7 do * 1 Anf 
| Bb 2 : not Þ- 13» 
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not charge them, (3. ce. me as one of the | 
Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning) | 
with Diſcarding the Notion of Subſtance , be- | 
cauſe they have but an imperfett Igvea of it; but | 
becauſe upon thoſe Principles, there can be ng cer: | 
tain Jdea at all of ;t. Here I thought my ſelf 
ſure, and that theſe words plainly Interpre- 
ted the meaning of your Propoſition, p. 7. to | 
be, that upon my Principles there can beno cer- 
But before I 
came to the end of that Paragraph, I found 
my ſelf at a loſs again, for that Paragraph | 
* 1 Anf, $Oes ON in theſe words, * Whereas your Lord-f 
ſhip aſſerts it to be one of the moſt natural andÞ 
certain Ideas in our minds, becauſe it is a Re- 
pugnance to our firſt Conception of Things, that 
Modes or Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves, 
and therefore you ſaid rhe rational Idea of Sub-F 
ſtance is one of the firſt Ideas in our Minds; and 
however imperfett and obſcure our Notion be, yet 
weare as certain that Sub5tances arte and muit F 
be as that there are any Beings in the World, 
Here the Certainty which your words ſeem 
to mean, 1s Certainty of the Being of SubStance. 


tain Idea at all of Subſtance. 


In this Senſe therefore I ſhall take it, till | 
your Lordſhip ſhall determine it otherwiſe. | 
And the reaſon why 1 take it ſo is, becauſe | 
* 1 Anf, what your Lordſhip goes on to ſay, * ſeems 


to mie to look moſt that way. The Propo-F 


OB nr ITED 


ſition then that your Lordſhip undertakes to 
Prove is this ; That by Vertue of my Principles | 
we cannot come t0 any Certaimty of Reaſon, that | 
there 1s any ſuch thing as Subtance. And your Þ 
* 1 Anſ. Lordſhip tells me, * That the very Places I pro- | 
duce do prove the Contrary, which you therefore | 


will ſet down in wy own Words, both as to Corpo-| 
The | 


real and Spiritual Subitances, 
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The Firſt your Lordſhip brings * are 


*1 An, 


theſe words of mine: * When we talk or © ©: 


«think of any Particular fort of Corporeal 
* Subſtances, as Horſe, Sione, &c, Tho? 
« the Idea we have of either of them, be 
«but the Complication or ColleQion of 
« thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas of ſenſible quali- 
«ties, Which we uſe tofindUnited in the thing 
& called Horſe or Stone; yet becauſe we can- 
* not conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone; 
© nor one in. another, we ſuppoſe them ex- 
© iſting in, and ſnpported by ſome common 
& Subject, which ſupport we denote by the 
© Name Subſtance; tho? it be certain we 


; fc have no clear and diſtin Idea of that 


« thing we ſuppoſe a Support. And again, 

«© The ſame happens concerning the 
« Operations of the Mind, viz. Thinking, 
« Reaſoning, Fearing, &c. which we conli- 


= dering not to ſubliſt of themſelves, nor 


«© apprehending how they can belong to 
* Body, or be produced by ir, we are apt 
*to think theſe the Actions of ſome other 
* Subſtance, which we call Spirit, whereby 
* yet it is evident that having no other Idea 
© or Notion of Matter, but ſomething 
* wherein thoſe many Senſible Qualities , 
© which afte&t our Senſes do ſubliſt; by ſup- 
* poling a Subſtance, wherein Thinking, 
«* Knowing, Doubting,and a Power of Mov- 
* ing, ©. do ſubſfilt. We have as clear a 
* Notion of the Nature or Subſtance of 
* Spirit, as we have of Body ; the one being 
ſuppoſed to be (without knowing what © 

B b 3 "* 15) 
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&« js) the Subſtratum to thoſe ſimple Ideas we | 
&« have from without ; and the other ſuppoſ- 
« ed, (with a like Ignorance of what it is) 
© ro be the SubRratum to thoſe Operations 
& which we Experiment in our ſelves.” | 
But how theſe words prove that, por my 
Pr; 'uciples we cannot come to any Certainty of 
Reaſon that there 1s any ſuch thing as Subſtance 
in the World; 1confels I do not ſee, nor has 
YOur Lordſhip, as I humbly, conceive ſhewn. 
And Ithink it would be a hard matter from 
theſe Words of mine to make a Syllogiſm, 
whoſe Concluſion ſhovid be, Ergo, from my 
Principles we cannot come to any Certainty of 
Reaſon, that there is any Subſtance in the World. 
Your Lordſhip-indeed tells me * that 7 ſay, 
< that theſe and the like faſhions of ſpeak- 
&« ing, that the Subſtance 1s always ſuppoſed 
ſomething. ” And grant that I ſay over and 
over that Subſtance is ſuppoſed; bur char your 
Lordſhip fays, is, mo: what you looked for, 
but ſomething in the way of Certainty by Reaſon. | 
What ycur Lordſhip looks for, is not, [ 
find, always eaſy for me to oneſs. But 
what I brought that, and ſome other Paſlages | 
to the ſame purpoſe for, out of my Eſſay, 
that I think they prove, viz, that I did not | 
Diſcard nor almoſt Diſcard Subſtance out of 
the Reaſonable part of the World. For. he | 
that ſuppoſes in every Species of Material | 
Beings, Subſtance to be always ſomething, | 
doth not 7 iſcard or almoſt Diſcard it out of | 
the World, or deny any ſuch thing to be, | 
The Paſſages alledged | think prove this, | 
which was all ] brought them for. And if | 


thcy ſhould happen to prove no more, [ 
think, 
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think, you can hardly infer from thence, 
That therefore pon wy Principles, we can 
come to no Certainty, that there is any ſuc! thing 
as Subſtance in the World. 

Your Lordſhip goes on * to infiſt mighti- 


ly upon my ſuppoſing ; and to theſe Words p. 96 


of mine, © We cannot conceive how theſe 
« ſenſible Qualities ſhould ſubſiſt alone ; 
« and therefore we ſuppoſe a Subſtance ro 


© ſupport them. Your Lordſhip replies, 


It is but ſuppoſing ſtill, becauſe we cannot con- 
cerve it otherwiſe: But what Certainty follows 
from not being barely able to conceive? Anſwer. 
The ſame Certainty that follows from the Re- 
pugnancy to our firſt Conceptions of things, 


upon which - your Lordſhip grounds the F 1 Ants. 
relative Idea of Snbſtance. Your Words © #' 


are, It is a mere effett of Reaſon, becauſe it 
2s a Repugnancy to our firſt Conceptions of things, 
that Modes or Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by them- 
ſelves. Your Lordſhip then, if I underſtand 
your Reaſoning here, concludes, That there 
is Subſtance, becauſe it 1s a Repugnancy to cur 
Conceptions of things (for whether that Repug- 
nancy be to our firſt or ſecond Conceprions, I 
think that's all one) that Modes or Accidents 
ſoould ſubſeſt by themſelves ; and I conclude the 
ſame thing, becauſe we cannot conceive how 
ſenſible Qualities ſhould ſubſliſt by themizlves. 
Now what the difference of Certaizty 1s 
from a Repugnancy to our Conceptions, and 
from our not being able to conceive ; I con- 
feſs, my Lord, I am not acute enongh to 
diſcern- And therefore it ſeems to me, 
that 1 have laid down the fame Cetaznry of 
Bb « LEG 
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the Being of Snbſtance, that your Lordſhip 
has done. ' | 
*1r Anſw. Your Lordſhip adds, * Are there not mul- 
P-9* titudes of things which we are not able to con» 
ceive; and yet it would not be allowed us to 
ſuppoſe what we think fit upon that account ? 
Anſwer. Your Lordſhip's is certainly a very 
juſt Rule; *ris pity it does not reach the 
Caſe. But becauſe it is not allowed us to ſup- 
poſe what we think fit in things, which we are 
not able to conceive; it does not therefore 
follow, That we may not with Certainty 
ſuppoſe or infer, that which is a natural and 
undeniable Conſequence of ſuch an inability 
to conceive, as | call it, or repugnancy to onr 
Conceptior, as you call it. We cannot con- 
ceive the Foundation of Harlem Church to 
ſtand upon nothing ; but becauſe it is not al- 
lowed us to ſuppoſe what we think hit, viz. 
That It is laid upon a Rock of Diamond, 
or ſupported by Fairies; yet I think all the 
World will allow the infallible Certainty 
of this Suppoſition, from thence, that it 
reſts upon ſomething. This I take to be 
the preſent Caſe; and therefore your next 
Words, I think, do leſs concern Mr. L. 
than my Lord Þ. of W. | fhall ſet them 
down, that the Reader may apply them to 
which of the two he thinks they moſt be- 
long. They are, Þ [ could hardly conceive 
that 71r. L. would bave brought ſuch Evidence + 
as this agairft himſelf ; but I muſt ſuppoſe ſome 
untnown Srbſtratum in this Caſe, For theſe 
\Worcs, thar your Lord{hip has laſt quot- 
ed of mine, do not only not prove, That 
« x 
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upon my Principles we cannot come to any Cer- 
rainty, that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance 
in the World; but prove the contrary, that 
there muſt certainly be Subſtance in the 
World, and upon the very ſame Grounds, 
that your Lordſhip takes it to be cer- 
tain. 


Your next Paragraph, * which is to the « , any. 
ſame purpoſe, I have read more than once, p, 1o. 


and can never forbear, as often as I read 
it, to wiſh my ſelf young again; or that 
a livelineſs of Fancy ſuitable to that Ape, 
would teach me to ſport with Words for 
the Diverſion of my Readers. This I find 
your Lordſhip thinks ſo neceſſary to the 
quickning of Controverſie, that you will 
not truſt the Debate to the greatneſs of your 
Learning, nor the gravity of your Subject 
without it, whatever Authority the Digni- 
ty of your Character might give to what your 


Lordſhip ſays; for you | having quoted Þ : Anſw. 
theſe Words of mine; *©* As long as there Þ: 7©- 


* is any ſimple Idea, or ſenſible Quality left, 
& according to my way of Arguing, Sub- 
| © ſtance cannot be diſcarded, becauſe all 
| © ſimple Ideas, all ſenſible Qualities carry 
* with them a Suppoſition of a Subſtratum 
© to Exiſt in, and a Subſtance wherein they 
© inhere. ?? You add, What 1s the meaning 
| of carrying with them a Suppoſition of a 
Subſtratum and a Subſtance ? Have theſe ſim- 
| Ple Ideas the Notion of a Subſtance in them ? 
| No, but they carry it with them: Aow ſo? 
| Do ſenſible Qualities carry a Corporeal Sub- 
| Nance along with them? Then a Corporeal 

'L Sub- 
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Subſtance. muſt be intromitted by the Senſes | 
rogether with them : No, but they carry the Sup. | 
poſition with them ; ard truly that 3s burden F 


' enough for them, But which way do they carry | 


it? It ſeems its only, becauſe we cannot con- | 
ceive it otherwiſe : What #5 this Conceiving? F 
Ire may be ſaid it is an A of the Mind, Þ 
not built on ſimple Ideas, but lies in the com- 
paring the Ideas of Accident and Subſtance to. Þ 
gether ; and from thence finding that an Acci- 
dent muſt carry Subſtance along with it : But 
this will not clear it ; for the Ideas of Acci-ſ 
dents are ſimple Ideas, and carty nothing F 
along with them, but the impreſſion made by Þ 
ſenſible Objefts. 
In this Paſſage, I conclude, your Lord- | 
ſhip had ſome regard to the Entertainment Þ 
of that part of your Readers, who would | 
be thought Men, as well by being riſible F 
as rational Creatures. For I cannot imagine | 
you meant this for an Argument; if you Þ 
did, 1 have this plain fimple anſwer, That F 
by carrying with them a Suppoſution, I mean, | 
according to the ordinary import of the | 
Paraſe, That ſenſible Qualities ,imply a F 
Sabſtratum to Exiſt in. And if your Lord- F 
ſhip pleaſe to change one of theſe equiva- Þþ 
lent Expreſſions 1ato the other, all the Ar- | 
gument here, I think, will: be at an end: 
W hat will become of the Sport and Smiling, 
I will not anſwer. | 
Hitherto, I do not fee any thing in my 
Words brought by your Lordihip that 


proves, 41 nat upon my Principles we can come ff 
"| 


( 379) 


| to no Certainty of Reaſon, that there is Sub- 


ance in the World, but the contrary. 


{ Your Lordſhip's next Words * are to + , any. 
- | tell the World that my Simile about the p. 11, 12. 
| Elephant and Tortoiſe, 1s to ridicule the No- 
| tion of Subſtance, and the Europzan Philo- 
| fophers for aſſerting it. But if your Lord- 
* ſhip pleaſe to turn again to wy Eſſay, X *B.2.C. 
| you will find thoſe Paſſages were not in- 13-$ 19+ 
* tended to ridicule the Notion of Subſtance, 
| or thoſe who aſſerted it, whatever that ft 
ſignifies. But ro ſhew, that though Sub- 
| flance did ſupport Accidents, yet Philoſo- 
> phers, who had found ſuch a ſupport ne- 
| ceſſary, had no more a clear idea of whar, 
| that ſupport was, than the Indian had of 
* that, which ſupported his Tortoiſe, tho' 
* fire he was, ir was ſomething. Had your 
* Pen which - quoted ſo much of the nine- F 7 Anſs. 
| teenth Sea. of the thirteenth Chap. of my Þ: "7: 
ſecond Book, but ſet down the remaining 
* line and an ha)f of that Paragraph, you 
| would by theſe Words which follow there 
* © So that of Subſtance we have no Idea 
> © of what it 1s, but only a confuſed ob- 
> ©* ſcure one of what it does, ” have pur 
| it paſt doubt, what | meant. But your 
| Lordſhip was pleaied to take only thoſe, 


" Þ which you thought would ſerve beſt to 


JW > RS ST >= 


{ your purpoſe; And 1 crave leave to add 
| now theſe remaining ones to ſhew my Rea- 
{ der, what was mine. 


"Tis to the ſame purpoſe I uſe the fame 


| [luftration again in that other place, * * B. 2. C. 
| which you are pleaſed to cite likewiſe, which 23» 9 


your 
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( 350 ) 
your Lordſhip ſays you did, oly to ſhew, that 
it was a deliberate and ( as I thought ) lucky ſimi. | 
Jitude, It was upon ſerious conlideration [ 
own, that I entertained the Opinion, that 
we had no clear and diſtin&t Idea of Sxb#tarnce, 
But as to that Similitude, I do not remember 
that it was much deliberated on : Such nn- 
accurate Writers as I am, who aim at no- 
thing but plainneſs, do not much ſtudy 
Similes : And for the Fault of Repetition you 
have been pleaſed to Pardon it. But ſup- 
poling you had proved , That that Simile 
was to ridicule the Notion of SubFance, pub- 
liſhed in the Writings of ſome Europzan 
Philoſophers ; it will by no means follow 


' from thence, That pon my Principles we can- 


not come to any Certainty of Reaſon, that there 
is any ſuch thing as Subitance in the World. 
Men's Notions of a thing may be laughed 
at by thoſe, whoſe Principles eſtabliſh the 
Certainty of the thing it ſelf; and one may | 
laugh at Ari#orle's Notion of an Orb of | 
Fire under the Sphere of the Moon, with- 
out Principles that will make him uncertain 
whether there be any ſuch thing as Fire. | 
My Simile did perhaps ſerve to ſhew, that 
there were Philoſophers, whoſe Knowledge | 
was not fo clear, nor fo great as they pre- | 
tended. If your Lordſhip therenpon thought, | 
that the vanity of ſuch a pretenſion had | 
ſomething ridiculous in it, I ſhall not con- | 
teſt your Judgment in the Caſe : For, as | 
humane Nature is framed, *tis not impoſli- | 
ble, that whoever is diſcovered to pretend | 
7 (0 f 
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to know more than really he does, will be 
in danger to be laughed ar. 


In the next Paragraph, + your Lordſhip + 1 Anſw, 
beſtows the Epithite of Dull on Burgerſdicius ?: 1%: 


and Sanderſon and the Tribe of Logicians. 1 
will not Queſtion your right to call any Bo- 
dy. Dull whom you pleafe. But if your Lord= 
ſhip does it to infinuate, that I did fo; I 
hope I may be allowed to ſay thus mnch in 
my own Defence, that I am neither ſo Stu- 
pid, or 1l|-natured to diſcredit thoſe whom 
I quote for being of the ſame Opinion with 
me. And he that will look into the eleventh 
and twelfth Pages of my Reply, which your 
Lordſhip refers to, will find, that I am ve- 
ry far from calling them Du//, or ſpeaking 
diminiſhingly of them. But if I had been 


fo lI-bred or Fooliſh as to have called them 
 »Pull ; 1 do not ſee how that does at all 


ſerve to prove this Propoſition z That «por 
my Principles we can come to no Certainty of 
Reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as SubFtance 
any more than what follows in the next 
Paragraph *. 


Your Lordſhip in it asks me, as if it were P: 13 


of ſome great importance to the Propoſi- 
tion to be proved, whether there be no dif- 
ference between the bare being of a thing, and 
its Subſiftence by its ſelf. I anſwer, Yes, there 
iS a difference as I underſtand thoſe Terms, 
and then I beſeech your Lordſhip to make 
uſe of it to prove the Propoſition before 
vs. But becauſe you ſeem by this Queſtion 
to conclude, That the Idea of a thing thar 
ſubſits by its ſelf, is a clear and diſtinct Idea 


of 
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of SubARance; I beg leave toask, Is the Idea | 
of the manner of Subſifence of a thing, the | i 
1dea of the thing it ſelf? If it be not, we'| 
may have a clear and diſtin& Idea of the'| ' 
manner, and yet have none but a very ob- | 
ſcore and confuſed one of the thing. For 
Example, I tell your Lordſhip, that I know | : 
a thing, that cannot ſubſiſt withoft a ſop- | 
port, end I know another thing that does | 
ſabfiſt withonc a ſupport, and fay no more | 
of them, can you by having the clear and 
diſtin& Ideas of having a ſupport, and not 
having a ſupport, ſay, that you have a clear 
and diſtin&t Idea of the thing, that I know 
which has, and of the thing, that I know 
which has not a ſupport ? If your Lordſhip 
can, I beſeech you to give me the clear and '} 
diſtinCt Ideas of theſe, which I only call by F 
the general name Things, that have or have 
not ſupports ; for ſuch there are, and ſuch 
I ſhall give your Lordſhip clear and diſtin& 
Ideas of, when you ſhall pleaſe to call upon 
me for them, thongh 1 think your Hord- 
ſhip will ſcarce find them by the general 
and confuſed Idea of Thing, nor in the clear- 
er and more diſtin Idea of having or not 
having a ſupport. 

To ſhew a blind Man that he has no clear 
and diſtin&t Idea of Scarlet , I tell him, that 
his Notion of it, that it is a Thing or Being, 
does not prove he has any clear or diſtinct 
Idea of it; but barely that he takes it to 
be ſomething, he knows not what, He re- 
plies, that he knows more than that, v. g. 


he knows that it ſubſiſts or tnheres in ano- 
ther 


t 
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ther thing, And is there no difference, ſays he 
in your -Lordſhip's Words, berween the bare 
being of a thing and its ſubſiftence in another ? 


| Yes ſay I to him, a great deal, they are very 


different Ideas. But for all rhat, you have 
 nocclear and diftinQ Idea of Scarlet, not ſuch 
 2One as I have who ſee and know it, and 
have another kind of Idea of it beſides that 
of inherence. 

Your Lordſhip has the Idea of Subſsting 


by is ſelf, and therefore you conclude you 
have a clear and diſtin& Jdea of the thing, 
that ſubſiſts by it ſelf, which methinks is all 
one, as if your Countryman ſnonld fay, he 
| hath an Jdea of a Cedar of Lebanon, that; 
| it isa Tree of a Nature, to need no Prop 


| to lean on for its ſupport, therefore he 
'F hath a clear and diſtin& Idea of a Cedar of 
| Lebanon: Which clear and diſtin&t Idea, 
| when be comes to examin, 1s nothing but 


ageneral one of a Tree, with which his in- 


| determined [dea of a Cedar is confounded. 
| Juſt ſo is the. Idea of Subſtance, which how- 
| ever called clear and diſtinCt 1s confound- 
| ed with the general indetermined Idea of 
| Something. But ſuppoſe that the manner of 
| Subſiſting by it ſelf, give usa clear and di- 
| ſtin&t Idea of Subſtance, how does that prove, 
| That yporn my Principles we can come to no Cer- 
| tajmty of Reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing 
| as Subſtance in the World ? Which is the Pro- 
{ poſition to be proved. 

* In what follows, | your Lordſhip ſays, + 1 Anſs: 
* Tou do not charge any one with diſcarding the 2+ 13: 

| Notion of Subſtance, betanſe he has but an im- 


per felt 
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perfelt Idea of it : Bmt becaiiſe upon thoſe Prin-| | 
ciples there can be no certain Idea at all off 
it 


Your Lordſhip ſays here, thoſe Principles | 
and in other places theſe Principles, without | 
particularly ſetting them down, that I know; 
1 am ſure without laying down Propoſitions, | 
that are mine, and proving, that thoſe] 
granted , we cannot come to any Certainty, | 
that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance, which 
1s the thing to be proved, your Lordſhip | 
proves nothing in the Caſe againſt me. } 
What therefore the certain Idea, which I do | 
not underſtand , or 1dea of Subſtance has to} 
do here, is not eaſy to ſee. For that which } 
I am charged with, is the diſcarding Subſt ance. | 
But the 4iſcarding Subſtance is not the diſcard- | 
ing the Notion of Sub#t ance, Mr. Newton has | 
diſcarded Des Cartes's Yortices, 1. e. laid down | 
Principles from which he proves there is na | 
ſuch thing z bur he has not thereby diſcarded | 
the Notion or Idea of thoſe Vortices, for that | 
he had when he confuted their Being, and | 
every one who now reads and underſtands | 
him, will have. But,as I have already obſerved, | 
your Lordſhip here, I know not upon what | 
Gronnd, nor with what Intention, con- | 
founds the Idea of SubRance and Subfance it | 
ſelf; for to the Words above ſer down, 

+ 1 Anfiv, YOUr Lordſhip ſubjoins, Þ That you aſſert 
P. 13. 14. it t0 be one of the moit natural and certain Ideas 
in our Minds, becauſe it is a repugnance to our 
fir$t conception of Things, that Modes or Acct- 
dents ſhould ſubſe by themſelves ; and there- 
fore your Lordſhip ſaid, the rational Idea of Sub- 


Stance 
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Stance is one of the firf# Ideas in our Minds, 
and however imperfett and obſcure our Notion 


be, yet we are as certain that Subſtances are 
and muſt be, as chat there are any Bemgs in 


| the World, Herein I tell your Lordſhip that 
.| Iagree with you, and therefore | hope this 


is no Objeftion againſt the Trinity. Your . 


| Lordſhip ſays, you never thought it was, but to 


lay all Foundations of Certajnty as jo matters 
of Faith, upon clear and aiStint Ideas, which 
was the Opinion you oppoſed, does certainly over- 


throw all MySteries of Faith, and excludes the 
\ Notion of Subfance out of rational Diſcourſe, 
| which your Lordſhip affirms ro have been your 
| Meaning. 


How theſe Words, as to Matters of Faith, 


| came in, or what they had to do againſt me in 
| an anſwer only to me, I do not ſee : Neither 
' mill I here examin what it is to be ore of the 
| mofÞ natural and certain Ideas in our Minds, 
| But be it what it will, this Iam ſare, That 
neither that, nor any thing elie contained in 
{ this Paragraph, any way proves, that por: 
| my Principles we cannot come to any Certainty, 
| that there is any ſuch thing as SubFtance in the 
* World, Which was the Propoſition to be 
| proved. 


In the next place then, I crave leave to 


* conſider, how that is proved, which though 
| nothing to the Propoſition to be proved, is 
| yet what you here aſſert, viz. That the Idea 
| of SubRance is one of the moSt natural axd cer- 
| tain Ideas in our Minds: Your Proof of it is 
| this, Becauſe it is a repugnancy to onr firſt. cone 
| ception of Things, that /od:s and Accidents 


GC ſhould 
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ſhould ſubſift by themſelves, and therefore the 
rational Idea of Subſtance 18 one of the firſt Ideas 
in our Minds, From whence I grant it to 
be a good conſequence, that to thoſe who 
find this repugnance, the Idea of a ſupport is 
very neceſſary, or if you pleaſe to call it 
ſo, very rational. But a clear and diſtin& 
Idea of the thing it ſelf, which is the fup- 
port will not thence be proved to be one 
of the firſt Ideas in our Minds; or that any 
ſuch Idea ts ever there at all. He that is 
ſatisfied that Pendenns. Caſtle, if-it were 
not ſupported, would fall into the Sea, 
muſt think of a ſapport, that ſuſtains it: 
But whether the thing that it reſts on be 
Timber, or Brick, or Stone, he has by his 
bare Idea of the neceſlity of ſome ſupport 
that props it up, no clear and diſtin Idea 
at all. 

In this Paragraph you farther fay, That 
the laying all foundation of Certainty as to Mat- 
ters of Faith on clear and diſtini# Ideas, dots 
certainly exclude the Notion of Subſtance out 
of rational Diſcourſe. Anſw. This is a Pro- 
poſition that will need a Proof : Becauſe 
every Body at firſt ſight will think it hard 
to be proved. For it is obvious, Thar let 
Certainty in matters of Faith, or any matters 
whatſoever, be laid on what it will, it ex-| 
cludes not the Notion of SubFtance certainly out 
of rational Diſcourſe, unleſs it be certainly 
true, that we can rationally Diſcourſe of no- 
' thing, but what we certainly know. But 
whether it be a Propoſition eaſy or not eaſy 
to be proved, this is certain, that it con- 

cerns 
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cerns not me, for 1 lay not all Foundation of 
Certainty as to matters of Faith, upon clear and 
diitintt Ideas ;, and therefore, if it does dif- 
card Subfance out of the reaſonable part of the 


World, as your Lordſhip phraſes it above, 
or excludes the Notion of Sub5tance out of ratio- 
nal Diſcourſe: Whatever havock it makes 
of Subance, or its {dea, no one jot of the 
Miſchief is to be laid at my Door, becauſe 
that 1s no Principle of mine. 

Your Lordſhip ends this Paragraph with 


telling me, * that 7 ar length apprehend your * 1 Anſw, 


Lordſbips meaning. 

I wiſh heartily that I did, becauſe it would 
be much more for your eaſe as well as my 
own. For in this caſe of Sub/taxce, I find it 
fot eaſy to know your meaning, or what It is 


] am blamed for. For in the beginning of , _. _ 
. . , t- = . bh. ” —_7 j gl a 4 
this Diſpute, it is the burg of Subppance. 226 


- A a 


And here again, * It Is Subſt ance it {elf 1s * P. 7. 


Difcarded. And in this very Paragraph, 


F writ as it ſeems, to explain your ſeif, ſo + p. 13; 
that in the cloſe of it you tell me that at length 14: 


1 apprehend your meaxing to be that the Notion of 
SubFt ance is Excluded out of Rational Diſcourſe, 
the Explication is ſuch, that it renders your 
Lordſhip's meaning to me more cbicrre and 


{ Uncertain , than it was before, For in the 
fame Faragraph your Lordſhip ſays, That 


won my Principles there can be m0 Certain EIri:« 


 aallof SubRance; and zlio that however tm- 


perfeft and obſcure eur Notions be, yet re are as 
certain that Subſtances are and mnit be, as that 
there are any beings in the Woria, $0 that 
ſuppoſing | did know (as I do not) what 

GC 2 y OUT 
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your Lordſhip means by certain /dea of Sub- 

Face, yet I muſt own ſtill, that what your 

meaning is by diſcarding of Sub$tance, whether 

it be the Jdea of Subſtance, or the Being of 

Subſtance I doe not know. But that, I think, 

need not much trouble me, fince your Lord- 

ſhip does not, that I ſee, ſhew how any Poſt- 

tion or Principle of mine overthrows either 

SubFtance it ſelf, or the 1dex of it, or excludes 
either of them out of rational Diſcourſe, 

+1Anſw. Inyour next Paragraph, you ſay, 1de- 

P. 14. clare, P. 35. That if any one aſſert that we can 

have no Ideas but from Senſation and Refiettion | 

it 15 not my Opinion. My Lord, I have looked' 

over that 35th Page, and find no ſuch Words | 

of mine there. But rcfer my Reader to 

that and the following Pages, for iny Opint- 

on concerning Ideas from Senſation and Re- 

fletion, how far they are the foundation 

and materials of all oor Knowledge : And 

this I do, becavſe to thoſe Words, which 

your Lordſhip has ſet down as mine, out 

_ of the 35th Page, but are not there, you F 

* 1 Ani. ſgbjoin, * That you are very glad of it, and | 

P- 14% mill do me all the right you can ia this Matter, b 

which ſeems to imply, That it is a matter 

of great conſequence, and therefore I de- | 

ſire my meaning may be taken in my own | 

*1Te&t Words, as they are ſet down at large *. / 

P53" The Promiſe your Lordſhip makes me, | 

of ding me allthe Right you can, | return my | 

homble Thanks for, becauſe it is a piece of | 

Juſtice fo ſeldom done in Controverſie. And F 

becauſe 1 ſuppoſe you have here made me this | 

Promile, to Authoriſe me to mind you of * : 

IF 
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if at any time your haſte ſhould make you 
miſtaike my Words or meaning: To have 
ones Words exactly Quoted, and their 
meaning Interpreted by the plain and viſible 
deſign of the Author in his whole Diſcourſe 
being 4 right, which every Writer has a juſt 
Claim to, and ſach as a lover of Truth 
will be very wary of Violating. An In- 
ſtance of ſome ſort of Intrenchment on this 
I hnmbly conceive there is in the next Page 


but one, -| where you Interpret my Words, F 1 Anſw, 
asif I excuſed a miſtake I had made, by ®: 16, 


calling it a ſlipof my Pen; whereas my Lord, 
Ido not own any ſlip of my Pen in that 
Place, but ſay that the meaning of my Ex- 
preſſion there is to be Interpreted by other 
places, and particularly by thoſe, where I 
Treat Profeſſedly of that Subjeft : And that 
in ſuch caſes, where an Expreſlion is only 
incident to the Matter in Hand, and may 
ſeem not exactly to Quadrate with the Au- 
thor's Senſe, where he defignedly treats of 
that Subje&, it ought rather to be lnterpre- 
ted asa ſlipof his Pen, than as his meaning. 
I ſhould not have taken ſo particular a notice 
of this, but that yon by having up theſe 
Words with an Air that makes me ſenſible 
how wary I ought to be , ſhew what uſe 
would be made of it, if ever | had pleaded 


the ſlip of my Pen. 


In the following Pazes, * I find a Diſcourſe + , ancy, 
drawn up under ſeveral Ranks of Nnmoers p.15 - 29, 
to prove, as1 gueſs, this Propolition, + that + « ants. 
mn my way of Ideas we cannot come to any Cer- 2+ 20. 


tainty as to the Nature of Subſtaiice, 1 fall 
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be in a condition to Anſwer to this Accuſa- 
tion, when I ſhall be told what particular 
Propoſition, as to the Nature of Subſtance, 
it is, which in my way of 1deas we cannot come 
to any Certainty of. Becauſe probably it ray 
be ſucha Propofition concerning the Nature 
of Subſtance, as I ſhall readily own, that 
in my way of Ideas we can come to no Cqrtainty 
of ; and yet I think the way of Ideas not at 
all to be blamed, rill there can be fhewn an 
other way, different from that of Ideas, 
whereby we may come toa Certainrty of it. 
For 'twas never-pretendced, that by ideas we 
could come to Certainty concerning every 
Propolition, that could be made concerning 
Subſtance or any thing elſe. 

Beſides the donbtfulneſs viſible in the 
Phraſe it ſelf. there 1s another Reaſon that 
binders me from underſtanding preciſely 
what 15 meant by theſe Words io come to 4 
Certainty as to the Nature of Snbſt ance, Vit. 
Becauſe your Lordihip * makes Nature and 
Subſt arice to be the ſame, ſo that to come to a 
Certainty as to the Nature of Subſtance is, 
in your Lordihip's Senſe of Nature, to come 
ro a Certainty as to the Suyſtance of Subſtance, 
which 1 own I do not clearly underſtand. 

An other thing that hinders me from giv- 
ing particular Anſwers to the Arguments, 
that may be ſuppoſed to be contained in fo 
many Pages 1s, that I do not ſee, how what 
is Diſcourſed in thoſe Thirteen or Fourteen 
Pages is brought to prove this Propoſition, 
that in my Way of Incas we cannot come to any 
Certairity as 16 the Nature of Subſtance ;, and 
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it would require too many Words to Exa- 
mine every one of thoſe Heads, Period by 
Period, to ſee what they Prove; when you 
our ſelf do not apply them to the dire& 
robation of any Propoſition that 1 under- 
ſtand. 
Indeed you wind up this Diſcourſe with 
theſe Words, * That you leave the Reader to * 1 Anſy, 
judge whether this be a tolerable account of the p. 29. 


Idea of Subſtance by Senſation and Refietton, 
Anſw. That which your Lordſhp has given 
in the precedent Pages, 7 think is not a very 
talerable account of my Idea of Subſtance, ſince 
the account you give over and over again 
* of my Idea of Snbſtance is, that it zs zo. * 1 Anu. 
thing but a Complex Idea of Accidents, This is F: '5» 10, 
your account of my Idea of Subſtance, which —— 
you inſiſt ſo much on, and which you fay 27, 28,29. 
F you took out of thoſe Places, my ſelf 1 Anſw, 
produced in my firſt Letter. But if you had F: 24+ 
been pleaſed to have ſet down this one, which 
is to be found there amongſt the reſt Pro- + 1 Let. 
duced by me out of B. 2 ch. 12. Sed. 6. of Þ: 10- 
my Eſlay, viz. ** That the Ideas of Subſtances 
* are ſuch Combinations of ſimple Idcas, as 
« are taken to Repreſent diſtin& particular 
< Things Subſiſting by themſelves, in which 
** the ſuppoſed or confuſed Idea of _ Sub- 
<* ſtance is always the firſt and chief.” This, 
would have been a full Anſwer to all 
that [| think you have under that variety of 
Heads, Objected againſt my Idea of Sub- 
ſtance. But your Lordſhip in your Repre- 
ſentation of my Idea of Subſtance, thoughr 
fit to leave this Paſſage ovt; though you are 

Cc 4 pleaſed 
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pleaſed to ſet down ſeveral others produced 


both before and after it in my firſt Letter, | 


which 1 think gives me a Right humbly to 


return your Lordſhip your own Words, 
And now ] freely leave the Reader to judge whe- | 
ther this, which your Lordſhip has gruen, be a Þ 


ro/erable Account of my Idea of SubStance. 


The next Point to be conſidered, is con- | 

cerning the -Immateriality of the Soul; | 

+ 1 Anſw. whereof there is a great deal ſaid. + The | 
P- 47” Original of this Controverſie, I ſhall fet Þ 
gp Anſy, down in your Lordſbip's own Words: * You | 
p. 67. fay, The only Reaſon you had to engage in this 
Matter, was this bold Aſſertion ; That the Ideas Þ 

we have by Senſation or Refieiticn are the ſole Þ 

Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning, and Þ 

that our Certainty ties in perceiving the Agreement Þ 

and Diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſſed m any Þ 
Propoſition : which la$t,you ſay, are my own words, | 

To overthrow this bold Afſertion, you urge 


* r: Anſw, * my acknowledgment, + * That upon my 


p. 63. © Principles it cannot be demonſtratively | 


+ 1 Let. cc 


© 69 proved, that the Soul is Immaterial tho' 


pleaſe to tell wherein you place Cert ainty, 


yet it. 1s to be ſappoſed you do place Certainty F 
in {omething or other. Now let it be what | 
you will, that you place Certainty in, I take | 
the liberty toſay, that you cannot certainly F 
prove 7.e. demonſtrate, that the Soul of | 
Man is Immaterialz I am ſure you have | 
not # 


<« jr be in the higheſt degree probable.” And | 
 *;b, then ask * Is zor this the giving upthe cauſe of | 
Certainty ? Anſwer : Juſt as much the giving | 
up the cauſe of Certainty on my ſide, as it is on | 
your Lordſhip'ss Who tho? you will not F 
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| not ſo. much as offered at any ſuch proof, and 
| therefore you give up the cauſe cf Certainty 
upon your Principles. Becauſe if the nor 
| being able to demonſtrate, that the 'Soul is 
Immaterial upon his Principles, who de- 
clares, wherein he thinks Certainty conſiſts, 
be the giving up the cauſe of Certainty; the 
not being able to demonſtrate the Immateri- 
ality of the Soul upon his Principles, who 
does not tell wherein Certainty confiſts,is no 
leſs a giving up of the cauſe of Certairty, The 
only odds between theſe two is trore Art 
and Reſerve 1n the one than the ocher. And 
therefore my Lord, you muft either upon 
your Principles of Certainty demonſtrate 
that the Soul is Immaterial,or you mult allow 
me to ſay, that you too give vp t1c canſe of 
Certainty,and your Principles tend 10 Scepriciſm 
as much as mine. Which of theſe two your 
Lordſhip ſhall pleaſe to do, will to me be 
advantagious; for by the one I ſhall get a 
Demonſtration of the Sonls Immateriality, 
(of which I ſhall be very glad) and that upon 
Principles, - which reaching farther than 
mine, I ſhall imbrace, as better thzn mine, 
and become your Lordſhip's profcefſed Con- 
vert. Till then | ſhall reſt ſatished, that my 
Principles be they as weak and fallible as your 
Lordihip pleaſe, are no more guilty of any 
ſuch tendency, than theirs, who talking more 
of certainty cannot attain toit in caſes, where 
they condemn the way of Jdeas for coming 
ſhort of it. 


You 


+ 1 Anſw. 
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You a little lower in the ſame Page, | ſ«| 
down theſe as my Words, That / never offered 
it 45 a way of Certainty, where we cannot reach Þ 
| have already told you that | 
have been ſometimes in doubt what Copy 
you had got of my Eſſay : Becauſe I ofrcen | 
found your Quotations out of it, did not | 
agree with what I read in mine: Bnt by this | 
Inſtance here, and ſome others, I know not | 
what to think, ſince in my Letter, which {| 
did my felf the Honour to ſend your Lord- | 


C ertainty. 
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ſhip, 1 am ſure the Words are not as they | | 


are here ſet down. 


For I- ſay, not that [| 


offered the way of Certainty there ſpoken of; Þ 


which looks as if it were a new way of Cer- | 
tainty, that I pretended to teach the World; & 


Perhaps the difference, in theſe from my 


Words is not ſo great, that upon an other 
occaſion I ſhould take notice of it. But it be- | 


ing tolead People into an Opinion, that | 


ſpoke of the way of Certainty by Ideas, as | 


ſomething new, which | pretended to teach 
the World, I think it worth while to ſet 
down my Words themſelves, which I think 
are ſoPenn'd.,as to ſhewa great Cantion in me 
toavoid ſuch an opinion. My Words * are, 
& [think it isa way to bring us toa Certain» 
&« ty in thoſe things, which [ have offered as 
© Certain, but I never thought it a way. to 
« Certainty, where we cannot reach Cer- 
<« tainty.” 

What uſe your Lordſhip makes of the 
term offered, applied to what I applied it 
not, is to be ſeen in your next Words, 
which you ſubjoin to thoſe which you ſer 


down | 


| down for mine. 
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toſhew, wherein the old and only way of 


| Certainty conliſts; what was the occaſion 


: & anddeſign of my Book may be ſeen plain- 
EF ly enough in the Epiſtle to the Reader, 
EF withoutany need that any thing more ſhould 


| be ſaid of it. And 1am too ſenſible of my 
| own Weakneſs not to profeſs, as Ido *, 
{ That © ] pretend not to teach, but to en- 


<quire.?? I cannot but wonder what ſer- 
vice -you, my Lord, who are a Teacher of 
Authority, mean to Truth or Certainty, by 
condemning, the way of Certainty by Ideas : 
Becauſe 1 own by it I cannot demonſtrate, 
that the Soul is Immaterial. May it not 
be worth your conſidering, what advan- 

| tage 


T But did you not offer to put + 1 Anu. 
| as into a way of Certainty? And what is that P+ © 

| but to attain Certainty in ſuch things where we 
| could not otherwiſe doit ? Anſw, If this your 
| way of reaſoning here, carries Certainty in 
# it, 1 humbly conceive in your way of Cer- 
| tainty by Reaſon, Certainty may be attained 
* where it could not otherwiſe be had. I on- 
E lybeg you my Lcrd, to ſhew me the place, 
* where [ ſo offer ro put you ina way of Certainty 
| different from what had formerly been the 
way of Certainty, that Men by it might 
| attain to Certainty ia things, which they could 
: not before my Book was writ. No Body 
* whoreads my Eſſay with that indifferency, 
© whichis proper to a Lover of Truth, can 
| avoid ſeeing, that what I ſay of Certainty 
{ wasnot to teach the World 2 new way of Cer- 
| tainty (though that be one great Objection 
| of yours againſt my Book) but to endeavour 
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tage this will be to Sceprici/m, when upon 
* 1 Anſw. the ſame grounds, your Words here * ſhall 
P. 69. be turned upon you; and it ſhall be as& 
ed, What a ftrange way of Certainty is thij, 
[ your Lordſhip's way by Reaſon ] if 4 

fails us in ſome of the firs# Foundations of 
the real Knowledge of onr ſelves ? F 
+1 Anſy, To avoid this, you undertake * to pron 
p. 6g. from my own Principles, that we may be cer. 
tain, © That the firſt eternal Thinking « 

«© Being or Omnipotent Spirit cannot, Ih 
«© he would, pive to certain Syſtems off 
<« created ſenſible Matter , put togethaÞ|® | 
& as he ſees fit, ſome degrees of Senſe, Per 
© ception and Thonght: ” For this, my 
+ Eftay B, Lord, is my Propoſition, | and this thi 
4. C. 3. utmoſt that I have ſaid concerning thi 
Set. 6. Power of Thinking in Matter. k 
+1 Anſw, Your firſt Argument Þ I take to be this 
p.69—73. That according to me, the Knowledge we 
have being by our Ideas, and our- Idea off 
Matter in general being a ſolid Subſtance 
and our Idea of Body a ſolid extended fi-F 
enred Snbſtance; if I admit Matter to bet 
capable of Thinking, I confound the Idea of & 
Matter with the Idea of a Spirit : To which [| 
anſwer, No, no morethan Iconfound the Idea i 
of Matter with the Idea of an Horſe, whenlÞ | 
ſay that Matter in general is 4 ſolid ex-F - 
tended Subſtance; and that an Horſe is af | 
material Animal, or an extended ſolid Sub 
ſtance with Senſe and Spontaneous Motion. | 
The Idea of Matter is an extended ſolid F 
Subſtance; where-ever there is ſuch a Sub-# 
ſtance, there is Matter 3 and the Eſſence of | 
| Matter, 
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| Matter, whatever other Qualities not con- 


tained in that Eſſence, it ſhall pleaſe God to 


| ſyperadd to it. For example, God creates 


an extended ſolid Subſtance, without the ſu- 
peradding any thing elſe to it, and ſo we 


| may conſider it at reſt: To ſome parts of 
* it he ſuperadds Motion, but it has ſtill the 
! Eſſence of Matter : Other parts of it he 
© frames into Plants, with all the Excellencies 
© of Vegetation, Life and Beauty, which is to 
= be found in a Roſe or a Peach-tree, &c. a- 
” bove:the Eſſence.of Matter in general, but 
Z it is ſtill but Matter: To other parts he 
# adds Senſe and Spontaneous Motion, and 
= thoſe other Properties that are to be found 
 1nan Elephant. Hitherto *tis not doubted 
Z bat the Power of God may go, and that 
* the Properties of a Roſe, a Peach or an Ele- 

| phant, ſuperadded to Matter, change not 


the Properties of Matter; but Matter is in 


| theſe things Matter ſtill. But 1f one ven- 
| tnre to go one ſtep further and ſay, God 
| may give to Matter, Thought, Reaſon and 
| Volition, as well as Senſe and Spontaneous 
{ Motion, there are Men ready preſently to 
| limit the Power of the Omnipotent Creator, 
| and tell us, he cannot do it; becauſe it 
| deftroys the Eſſence, or changes the eſſential 
| Properties of Matter. To make good which 


Aﬀertion they have no more to ſay, but 


that Thought and Reaſon are not included 
| In the Eſſence of Matter. I grant itz but 
| Whatever Excellency, not contained in its 


Eſſence, be ſuperadded ro Matter, it does 
not deſtroy the Eſlence of Matter, if it 
leaves 
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leaves it an extended ſolid Subſtance ; 
where-ever that is, there is the Eſſence of 
Matter ; and if every thing of greater Per- 


fection, ſuperadded . to ſuch a Subſtance, Þ 
deſtroys the Eſſence of Matter, what will F 
become of the Eſſence of Matter in a Plant; 
or an Animal, whoſe Properties far exceed F 


thoſe of a meer extended ſolid Subſtance ? 


But "tis farther urged, That we cannot Þ 
conceive how Matter can Think. I grant Þ 
it; but to argue from thence, that God Þ 
therefore cannot give to Matter a Faculty of þ 
Thinking, is to ſay God's Omnipotency Þ 
is limited to a narrow Compaſs , becauk | 
Man's Underſtanding is ſo; and brings 
down God's infinite Power to the ſize of | 
our Capacities. If God can give no Power | 
to any parts of Matter, but what Men can | 


account for from the Eſſence of Matter in 
general : If all ſuch Qualities and Proper 
ties mult deſtroy the Eſſence or change the 


eſſential Properties of Matter, which are to Þ 


our Conceptions above it, and we cannot 


conceive to be the natural Conſequence of | 
that Eſſence; it is plain, that the Eſſence of | 


Matter 1s deſtroyed and its eſſential Properties 


changed in moſt of the ſenſible parts of this 


our Syſtem: For ?tis viſible, that all the 
Planets have Revolutions about certain re- 
mote Centers, which ] would have any one 
explain, or make concetiveable by the bare 
Eſſence or natural Powers depending on the 
Eſſence of Matter in general, without ſome- 
thing added to that Eſſence, which we can- 
not conceive; for the moving of Matter in 
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4 crooked Line, or the attraction of Matter 
by Matter, 1s all that can be faid in the Caſe 


| either of which, it is above our Reach to 
| derive from the Eſſence of Matter or Body. 
* in general ; though one of theſe two muſt 
* unavoidably be allowed to be ſuperadded 
* in this inſtance to the Eſſence of Matter in 
general. The Omnipotent Creator adviſed 
not with us in the making of the World, 
| and his ways are not the leſs Excellent, be- 
* cauſe they are paſt our finding our. 


> In the next place, the vegetable part of 


| the Creation is not doubted to be wholly 
| Material; and yet he that will look into 
ity: Will obſerve Excellencies and Opera- 
= tions in this part of Matter, which he will 
= not find contained in the Eſſence of Mat- 
= ter in general, nor be able to conceive 
| how. they can be produced by it. And 


will he therefore ſay, That the Eſſence of 


” Matter is deſtroyed in them, becauſe rhey 
| have Properties and Operations not con- 
| tained in the eſſential Properties of Matter 
* a$ Matter, nor explicable by the Eſſence of 


Matter in general ? 

Let us advance one ſtep farther, and we 
ſhall in the Animal World meet with yet 
greater Perfe(tions and Properties no ways 
explicable by the Eſſence of Matter in ge- 


neral. If the Omnipotent Creator had not 


ſuperadded to the Earth, which produced 
the irrational Animals, Qualities far ſurpaſ 
ling thoſe of the dui] dead Earth, out of 
which they were made, Lite, Senſe, and 
Spontaneous Motion, nobler Qnalities than 

were 
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were before in it, it had ſtill remained rude. 


ſenſeleſs Matter; and if to the Individuals 
of each Species, he had not ſuperadded a 
Power of Propagation, the Species had pe- 
Tiſhed with thoſe Individuals: But by theſe 
' Eſſences or Properties of each Species, ſu- 
peradded to rhe Matter which they were 
made cf, the Eſſence or Properties of Mat- 
ter in general were not deſtroyed or chang- 
ed, any more than any thing that was in 
the Individuals before, was deſtroyed or 
changed by the Power of Generation, ſuper- 
added to them by the firſt Benediction of the 
Almighty. 

In-all ſuch Gaſes, the ſuperinducement of 
creater Partaions and nobler Qualities, de- 
ſtroys nothing of the Eſſence or PerfeCtions 
that were there before ; unleſs there can be 
ſhewed a manifeſt Repugnancy between 
them; but all the Proof offered for that, 
is only, Fha: we cannot conceive how 
Matter, without ſuch ſuperadded Perfe- 
Qions, can produce ſuch Effects; which is, 
1a Truth, no more than to ſay, Matter in 
general, or every part of Matter, as Matter 
has them not ; but is no Reaſon to prove, 
that God, if he pleaſes, cannot ſuperadd 
them to ſome parts of Matter, unleſs it can 
| be proved to be a Contradiction, that God 
ſhould give to ſome parts of Matter, Qua- 
lities and Perfeftions, which Matter in ge- 
neral has not; though we cannot concelye 
how Matter is inveſted with them, or how 
it Operates by Vertue of thoſe new Endow- 
ments, Nor is it to be wonder'd that we 
cannot 
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cannot, whilſt we limit all its Operations 
to thoſe Qualities it had before, and would 
explain them, by the known Properties of 
Matter in general, without any ſuch ſuper- 
induced Perfe&tions. For if this be a right 
Rule of Reaſoning to deny a thing to be, 
| becauſe we cannot conceive the manner how 
{ it comes. to be: I ſhall defire them who uſe 
| it, to ſtick to this Rule, and ſee what Work 
 itwill make both in Divinity, as well as Phi- 
| lofophy 3 and whether they can advance any 
| thing more in favour of Sceptici/n: ? 

| For to keep within the preſent SubjeCt of 
| the Power of Thinking and Self-motion, 
| beſtow'd by Omnipotent Power on. ſome 
| parts of Matter: The Objection to this 
Is, I cannot conceive how Matter ſhovld 
| Think : What is the Conſequence ? 
E Ergo, God cannot give it a Power to 
| Think. Let this ſtand for a good Rea- 
| ſon, and then proceed 1in other Caſes by 
* the ſame. You cannot conceive how Mat- 
| tercan attract Matter ar any diſtance, much- 
| leſSat the diſtance of roc0000 Miles 3 Ergo, 
| God cannot give it ſuch a Power; you can- 
| not conceive how Matter ſhould feel, or 
- move it ſelf, or affect an Immaterial Being, 
| or be moved by it : Ergo, God cannot give 
| it ſuch Powers, which is in effe& to deny 
| Gravity and the Revolution of the Planets 
| about the Sun; to make Brutes meer Ma- 
* chins without Senſe or Spontaneous Motion, 
; and toallow Man neither Senſe nor volun- 
| tary Motion. 
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Let us apply this Rule one degree farther. 
You cannot conceive how an extended ſo- 
lid Subſtance ſhould Think, therefore God 
cannot make it Think: Can you conceive 
how your own Soul, or any Subſtance 
Thinks? You find indeed, that you do 
Think, and ſodo1; but 1 want to be told 
how the Action of Thinking is performed : 
This, 1 confeſs, is beyond my Conception; 
and [ would be glad any one, who con- 
ceives it, would explain it to m?. God, [ 
find, has given me this Faculty ; and fince 
I cannot but be convinced of his Power in 
this Inſtance, which though I every mo- 
ment Experiment in my ſelf, yet I cannot 


conceive the manner of; what would it 
be lefs than an inſolent Abſurdity, to deny Þ 
his Power in other like Caſes only for this Þ 
Reaſon, becauſe I cannot conceive the man- | 


ner how ? 


To explain this Matter a little farther, Þ 
God has created a Subitance ; let it be, for | 
Example, a ſolid extended Subſtance ; is F 
God bound to give it, beiides Being, a Þ 
Power of Action ? that, I think, no body | 
will fay : He therefore may leave it in a | 
State of InaQtivity, and it will be neverthe- | 
leſs a Subſtance; for AQton is not neceſlary | 
to the Being of any Subſtance, that God | 
does create : God has likewiſe created and | 
made to Exiſt, de novo, an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, which will not loſe its Being of a | 
Subſtance, though God ſhould beſtow on it | 
nothing more but this bare Being, without | 
giving it any AQtivity at all. Here are| 
now Þ 
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now two diſtin Subſtances, the one Ma- 
| terial the other Immaterial, both in a State 
| of perfet Inaftivity. Now I ask, what 
Power God can give to one of theſe Sub- 
| ſtances (ſuppoſing them to retain the ſame 
* diſtin& Natures, that they had as Subſtan- 
' &$ in their State of InaQivity) which he 
cannot give to the other? In that State, *tis 
plain, neither of them Thinks ; for Think- 
ing being an Action, it cannot be denied, 
that God can put an end to any Afton of 
| any created Subſtance, without anthilating 
| of the Subſtance whereof it is an Action 
* and if it be fo, he can alſo create or give 
| Exiſtence to ſuch a Snbſtance, without 
| giving that Subſtance any AGtion at all. 
| By the ſame Reaſon it ts plain, that nei- 
ther of them can move it ſelf: Now I 
mould ask, why Omnipotency cannot give 
| to either of theſe Snbſtances, which are 
E equally in a State *f perfect [natitvity, 
+ the ſame Power, that it can give to the 
other? Let it be for Example, that of 
Spontaneous or Self-motion, which 1s a 
| Power that *tis ſuppoſed God can give to 
- an nnfolid Snbſtance, but denyed that he 
© can pive to ſolid a Subſtance. 

” If it be asked, wby they limit the Om- 
© fiipotency of God. in reference to the one 
= rather than the other of theſe Subſtances ; 
E all that can be faid ro it, is, That they 
cannot conceive, how the ſolid Subſtance 
* ſhould ever be able to move it ſelf. And 
> 45 little, fay 1, are they able to conceive 
; a created unfolid Subſtance ſhould 
Dd 2 moye 
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move it. ſelf: But there may be ſomething 
in an immaterial Subſtance, that you do 
not know. I grant it; and in a material 
one too: For Example, Gravitation of | 
Matter towards Matter, and in the ſeveral F 
Proportions obſervable, inevitably ſhews, | 
that there is ſomething in Matter that we | 
do not underſtand, unleſs we can conceive | 
Self-mortion in Matter ; or an inexplicable | 
and inconceivable Attraction in Matter, at 
immenſe and almoſt incomprehenſible Di. 
ſtances : It muſt therefore be confeſſed, that | 
there is ſomething in ſolid, as well as un- 
ſolid Subſtances, that we do not under- 
ſtand. But this we know, that they may | 
each of them have their diſtin& Beings, | 
without any Activity ſuperadded to them, þ 
unleſs you will deny, That God can take. 
from any Being its Power of Acting, which | 
"tis probable will be thought too Preſump- | 
tuous for any one to do; and I ſay, it isasÞ 
bard to conceive Self-motion in a created þ 
immaterial as in a material Being, conſider | 
it how you will: And therefore this is no | 
Reaſen to deny Omnipotency to be able | 
to give a Power of Self-motion to a ma | 
terial Subſtance, if he pleaſes, as well as | 
to an immaterial; ſince neither of them | 
can have it from themſelves, nor can we | 
conceive how it can be in either of them. | 
The ſame 1s viſible in the other Opera | 
tion of Thinking ; both theſe Subſtances | 
may be made, and exiſt without Thought; | 
neither of them has, or can have the Power | 
of Thinking from it ſelf: God may giveit | 
tof 
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to either of them according to the good 
Pleaſure of his Omnipoteney ;z and in which 


ever of them it is, it is equally beyond 


our Capacity to conceive, how either of 
thoſe Subſtances thinks. But for that Rea- 
ſon, to deny that God, who had Power 
enough to give them both a Being out of 
nothing, can by the ſame Omnipotency, 
give them what other Powers and Perfe- 
tions he pleaſes, has no better a Founda- 
tion than to deny his Power of Creation, 
becauſe we cannot conceive how it is per- 
formed ; and there at laſt this way of Rea- 
ſoning muſt terminate. 

That Omnipotency cannot make a Sub- 
ſtance to be ſolid and not ſolid at the 


' Tame time, I think, with due Reverence, 


we may-ſay ;z*but that a ſolid Subſtance may 
not. have. Qualities, Perfeftions and Pow= 
ers, Which have no natural or viſibly ne- 
ceſl2ary Connection with Solidity and Ex- 
tenſion, is too much for us (who are but 
of Yeſterday, and know nothing) to be 
poſitive in. If God cannot join things 
together by Connections inconceiveable ta 
us, we mult deny even the Conſiſtency, 
and Being of Matter it ſelf; ſince every 
Particle of it having ſome bulk, has its 
Parts connected by ways inconceiveable to 
us. So that all the Difficulties, that are 
raiſed againſt the Thinking of Matter from 
our Ignorance or narrow Conceptions, ſtand 
not at all in the way of the Power of God, 
if he pleaſes to ordain it ſo; nor proves 
any thing againſt his having actually en- 
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dued ſome parcels of Matter, ſo diſpoſed 


as he thinks fit, with a Faculty of Think- 


ing, till it can be ſhewn, that it contains F 


a ContradiCtion to ſuppoſe it. 
Though to me Senſation be comprehended 


under Thinking in general, yet in the fore- | 


going Diſcourſe, I have ſpoke of Senſe in 
Brutes, as diſtin from Thinking. Becauſe 
your Lordſhip, as I remember, ſpeaks of 
Senſe in Brutes. But here l take liberty to ob- 
ſerve, That if your Lordſhip allows Brutes 
to have Senſation, it will follow, either that 
God can and doth give to ſome parcels of 
Matter a Power of Perception and Think- 
Ing ; or that all Animals have immaterial and 
conſequently, according to your Lordſhip, 
immortal Souls, as well as Men ; and to ſay 
that Fleas and Mites,@c.have immortal Souls 
as well as Men, will poſlibly be looked on, as 
going a great way to ſerve an Hypothelis,and 
aSit would not very w<cll agree, with what 
your Lordſhip ſzys, 2 Azſw. p.54. to the 
Words of Solomor, quoted out of Eccleſ. C. 3. 
| have been pretty large in making this 
Matter plain, that they who are ſo forward 
to beſtow hard Cenſures or Names on the 
Opinions of thoſe, who differ from them, 
may con{zder whether ſometimes they are 
not more due to their own: And that they 
may be perſwaded a little to temper that 
Heat, which ſuppoling the Truth in their 
current Opinions, gives them (as they think) 
a Right to lay what Imputations Lney pleaſe 
on thoſe who would fairly examin the 
Grounds they ſtand. upon. _ For talking 
with 
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with a Suppoſition and Infinuations, that 
Truth and Knowledge, nay and Relizion 
too, ſtands and falls with their ©*;itms ; 
is at beſt but an imperious way of vezging 
the Queſtion, ani] aſluming ro tnrmiclves 
under the pretence of Zeal for the Cauſe of 
God, a Title to Infallibility. It is very be- 
coming that Mens Zeal for Truth, ſhould 
g0 as far as their Proofs, but not go for 
Proofs themſelves. He that attacks received 
Opinions, with any thing but fair Argu- 
ments, may, I own, be juſtly ſuſpeCted not 
to mean well; nor to be led by the Love 
of Truth ; but the ſame may be ſaid of him 
too, who ſo defends them. An Error is 
not the better for being common , nor 
Truth the worſe for having lain neglected : 
And if it were put to the Vote any where 
in the World, I doubt, as things are ma- 
naged, whether Truth would have the Ma- 
jority, at leaſt, whilſt the Authority of 


Men, and not the examination of Things 


muſt be its Meaſure. The imputation of 
Scepticiſm and thoſe broad Infinuations, to 
render what I have writ ſuſpected, ſo fre- 
quent as if that were the great Bulineſs of 
all this Pains you have bcen at about me, 
has made me ſay thus much my Lord, ra- 
ther as my Senſe of the way to citabliſh 
Truth in its full Force and Beauty, than 
that I think the World will need to have 
any thing faid toit, to make it ciſtinguiſh 
between your Lordſhip's and my Defen in 
Writing, hich therefore ] ſecurely leave 
tothe Judgment of the Reader, and return 
to the Argument in Hand. 
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What I have above ſaid, I take to be a 
full Anſwer to all that your Lordſhip would 
infer from my Idea of Matter, of Liberty, 
and of Identity, and from the power of Ab- 
ſRratting. Yon ask, * How 'can my 1dea 
of Liberty agree with the Idea that Bodies can 
operate ouly by Motion and Impulſe ?  Anſw. 
By the omnipotency of God, who can make 
all things agree, that involve not a Contra: 
"Tis true, I ſay, | © That Bo- 


2.C. 8+$* Gies operate by impulſe and nothing 


I Io 


*« elſe”. And fol thought when I writ it 
and yet can conceive no other way of their 
operation. Put1 am ſince convinced by the 
Judicious Mr. N:wton's incomparable Book, 
that *ris too bold a Preſumption to limit 
God's Power in this Point, by,my narrow 
Conceptions. 
towards Matter, by ways unconceivable to 
me, is not only a Demonſtration that God 
can, if he pleaſes, put into Bodies, Powers, 


and ways of Operation, above what. can be_ 


derived from our Idea of Body, or can be 
explained by what we know of Matter, but 
alſo an unqueſtionable and every where vi- 
ſible Inſtance, that he has done ſo And 


therefore in the next Edition of my Book, 


I thall taxe care. to have that Paſſage redti- 
fied. 
As to Self-conſciouſneſs, your Lordſhip asks, 


+ 1 Anfiv, | What 1s there like Self: conſciouſneſs in Matter ? 


Þ. 74s 


*- Nothing at all in Matter as Matter. But that 
. God cannot beſtow on ſome parcels of Mat- 


ter a Power of Thinking, and with it Self- 
conſciouſneſs will x never ' be proved by ask- 
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ing, * How 3s it poſſible to apprehend that meer * ib- 


Body ſhould perceive that it doth percerve* The 
weakneſs of our Apprehenſion 1 grant in 
the Caſe : I confeſs as much as you pleaſe, 
th2t we cannot. conceive how a ſolid, no 
nor how an unſolid created Subſtance thinks z 
but this weakneſs of our Apprehenſions, 
reaches not the Power of God, whoſe weak- 
neſs is ſtronger than any thing in Men. 
Your Argument from Abſtraction , we 


have in this Queitton, * If it may be in the * 1 Anſw; 
power of Matter to think, how comes it to be ſo P* 19» 


impoſſible for ſuch organized Bodies as the Brutes 
have, to enlarge their Ideas by Abſtraftion ? 
Anſw. This ſeems to ſuppoſe, that I place 
Thinking within the natural Power of Mat- 
ter. Tf that be your Meaning, my Lord, 
| neither ſay, nor ſuppoſe, that all Matter 
has naturally in it a Faculty of Thinking, 
but the dire& contrary. But if you mean 
that certain parcels of Matter, ordered by 
the Divine Power, as ſeems fit to him, may 
be made capable of receiving from his Om- 
nipotency the Faculty of Thinking ; that 
indeed I ſay, and that being granted, the 
Anſwer to your Queſtion is eafte, ſince 
if Omnipotency can give Thought to any 
ſolid Subſtance, It is not hard to conceive, 
that God may glve that Faculty in an higher 
or lower Degree, as It pleaſes him, who 
knows whar Diſpoſition of the Subje& is 
ſuited to ſuch' a particular way or degree 
of Thinking. : 

' Another Argument to prove, That 
| God cannot endue any parcel of _— 
| my | | | Wit 


S.3-Let. 
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with the Faculty of Thinking, is taken 
from thoſe Words of mine, * where I ſhew, 
by what connection of Ideas we may come 
to know, That God 1s an Immaterial <ub- 
ſtance. They are theſe, © The Idea of an 
<< eternal acual, knowing Being, with the 
< ]dea of Immateriality, by the interven- 
© tion of the Idea of Matter, and of its 
« aQual Diviſion, diviſibility and want of 
<< Perception, &c. From whence your Lord. 
ſhip thus argues, | Here the want of Percep- 
tion is owned to be ſo eſſential to Matter, that 
God 1s therefore concluded to be Immaterial. 
Anſ. Perception and Knowledege in that one 
Eternal Being, where it has its Sourſe, ?tis 
viſible muſt be eſſentially inſeparable from 
it; therefore the aQual want of Perception 


in ſo great part of the particular parcels of | 


Matter is a Demonſtration, that the firſt 
Being, from whom Perception and Know- 
ledge is inſeparable, 1s not Matter : How far 
this makes the wart of Perception an efſential 
property of Matter | will not diſpute; it 
ſuffices that it ſhews, That Perception is not 
an eſſential Property of Matter ; and there- 
fore Matter cannot be that erernal original 
Being, to which Perception and Knowledge 
is Eſſential. Matter, I ſay, naturally is 


without Perception : Ergo, ſays your Lord- | 
ſhip, wart of Perception is an efſential Property 
of Matter, and God agth not change the eſſen 
tial Properties of things, their Nature remaining. 
From whence you infer, That God cannot Þ 
beſtow on any parcel of Matter (the nature | 
of Matter remaining) a Faculty of Think- | 


10g, 
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ing. If the Rules of Logick ſince my days 
be nor changed, 1 may ſafely deny this Con- 
ſequence, For an Argument that runs thus, 
God dves not ; Ergo, he cannor, I was taught 
when | came firſt to the Univerſity, would 


not hold. For I] never ſaid God did. But X* B. 4. 
&« Thar | ſee no Contradidtion in it, that he C- 3+ $ 6. 


&« ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to ſome ſy- 
&« ſtems of ſenſleſs Matter, a Faculcy of 
& Thinking, ?* and I know no Body, before 
Des Cartes, that ever pretended to ſhew 
that there was any Contradiction in it So 
that at worſt, my not being tbl: to fee in 


| Matter any ſuch Incapacity, as m3kes it 
impoſſible for Qmnipotency to beſtow on 
| It a Faculty of Thinking, makes mz oppo- 
| fite only to the Carteſfians, For as far as I 
| have ſeenor heard, the Fathers of the Chri- 
| ſtian Church never pretended to demonſtrate 


that Matter, was incapable to receive a POw= 


| er of Senſation, Perception and Thinking, 


from the Hand of the omnipotent Creator. 


| Letus therefore, if you pleaſe, ſuppoſe the 
| form of your Argumentation right, and 
' that your Lordſhip means, God canner: And 


then if your Argument be good, ic proves, 


* That God coal1 not give to Baalams Aſs a 
| Power to ſpeak to his Maſter as 'he did, 


for the want of rational Diſcourſe, being 
natural to that Species, *tis but for your 


| Lurdſhip to call it an Eſſential Property, and 


then God cannot change the Eſſential Proper- 
ties of things, their Nature remaining : Where- 
by it is proved, That God cannot with all 
we” "= 


+ 1 Anſ, 
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his Omnipotency, give to an Aſs a Power 
to ſpeak as Balaams did. 

You ſay, Þ my Lord, you do not ſer Bound's Þ 
20 God's Omnipotency. For he may if be pleaſe 
change a Body into an Immaterial Subſt ance, i.e. | 
take away from a Subſtance the Solidity which | 
it had before, and which made it Matter, 
and then give it a Faculty of thinking, which 
it had not before, and which makes it a 
Spirit, the ſame Subſtance remaining. For 
if the ſame Subſtance remains not, Boay is 
not changed into an Immaterial Subſtance. But 
the ſolid Subſtance and all belonging to it 
is Annihilated, and an Immaterial Subſtance 
Created, which is not change of one thing in- 
to another, but the deſtroying of one, and 
making another de 7ovo. In this change 
therefore of a Body or Material Subſtance 
into an Immaterial, let us obſerve thoſe di- 
ſtint Conſiderations. 

Firſt, you ſay, God may if He Pleaſes take 
away from a Solid Subſtance Solidity, which 
is that which makes it a Material Subſtance or 
Body, and may make It an Immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, 1. e. a Subſtance without Solidity. 
But this privation of one Quality gives it 
not another ; the bare taking away a lower 
or leſs Noble Quality does not give it an 
Higher or Nobler ; that muſt be the gift of 
God. For the bare Privation of one, and a 
meaner Quality, cannot be the Poſition of an ' 
Higher and better : unleſs any one will fay, 
that Cogitation, or the Power of thinking 
reſults from the Nature of Subſtance it ſelf, 
which if it do, then where ever there 8 
SU 
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Subſtance, there muſt be Copitation or a 
Power of thinking. Here then, upon your 
Lordſh p's own Principles is an Immaterj- 
al Sub jance without the Faculty of think- 
Ing. 

In thenext place, you will not deny, but 
God may give to this Subſtance thus depriv- 
ed of Solidity a Faculty of thinking ; for 
you ſuppoſe it made capable of that by being 
made Immaterial, whereby you allow, that 
the ſame numerical Subſtance may be ſome- 
times wholly Incogitative or withouta Power 
of thinking, and at other times perfealy 
Copitative, or indued with a Power of 
thinking. 

Further, you will not deny, bnt God can 
give it Solidity and make it Material again. 
For | conclude it will not be denied, that God 
can make it again, what it was before. Now 
1 crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, why 
God having given to this Subſtance the Facul- 
[ty of thinking after Solidity was taken from 
it, cannot reſtore to it Solidity again, with- 
out taking away the Faculty of thinking. 
When you have Reſolved this my Lord, you 
will have proved it impoſſible for God's 
Omnipotence to give to a Solid Subſtance a 
Faculty of thinking ; but till then, not hav- 
ing proved it impoſlible, and yet denying 
that God can do it, is to deny that he can 
do, what is in it ſelf Poſſible; which as I 
humbly conceive is viſibly ro ſer Bound's to 


God's Omnipotency, tho you ſay here, Þ you + x Anf. 


do not ſet Bound's to God's Omnipotency. 


If 
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If I ſhould imitate your Lordſhip's way 
of Writing, I ſhould not omit to bring in 
Epicurus here, ard take notice that this was 
his way, Deum verbis ponere, re tollere. And 
then add, that / 2m certain you do not think he 
promoted the great ends of Religion and Moralj- 
ty. For *tis with ſuch Candid and Kind in- 
{inuationg as theſe, that you bring in both 


f i Anſ. Hobbes, + and Spinoſa, || into your Diſcourſe 
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, here about God's being able, if he pleaſe, 
” togive to ſome parcels of Matter ordered as 
he thinks fit, a Faculty of thinking. Nei- 
ther of thoſe Authors having as appears by 
any Paſſages you hring out of them ſaid any 
thing to this Queſtion, nor having, as it 
ſeems, any 2ther buſineſs here, but by their 
Names skilfnlly to give that Character to my 
Book, with which you would recommend it 
tothe World. 

I pretend not to enquire what meaſure of 
Zeal,nor for what,guides your Lordſhips Pen 
in ſuch a way cf Writing, as yours has all a- 
long been with me : Only I cannot but con- 
ſider, what Reputation it would give to the 
Writings of the Fathers of the Charch, if 
they ſhould think Truth required, orReligion 
allowed them to imitate ſuch Patterns. But 
God be thanked there be thoſe amongſt them 
who do not admire ſuch ways of manag- 
ing the Cauſe of Truth or Religion. They 
being ſenſible, that if every one, who be- 
lieves or can pretend hehas Truth on his fide, 
is thereby Authorized without proof, to in- 
finuate, what ever may ſerve to prejudice 
Mens minds againſt the other fide, there will 
Nie 
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be great ravage made on Charity and Prattice, 


without any gain to Truth or Knowledpe. 
And that the Liberties frequently taken by 


| Diſputants to do ſo, may have been the cauſe 


that the World in all Ages has received ſo 
much harm, and ſo little advantage from 
Controverſies in Religion. 

Theſe are the Arguments which your 
Lordſhip has bronght to confute one ſaying 
in my Book, by other Paſlages in ir, which 
therefore being all but Argumenta ad Hom- 
nem, if they did prove what they do not, 


| gre of no other uſe, than to gain a Vifttory 


over me, a thing methinks ſo much beneath 


| your Lordſhip, that it does not deſerve one 


of your Pages. The queſtion is, whether 
God can if he pleaſes, beſtow on any parcel 


{ of Matter ordered as he thinks fir, a faculty 
| of Perception and Thinking. You ſay, * * 1 Ant 
| You look upon a Miſtake herein to be of dange- Þ: 79: 

| rous Conſequence, as 10 the great ends of Reli- 


gion and Morality. If this be ſo, my Lord, 


{ | think one may well wonder, why your 
{ Lordſhip has brought no Arguments to Eſta- 


bliſh the Truth ir ſelf, which Toz look on to 
be of ſuch dangerous conſequence to be miſtaken 
in ; but have ſpent ſo many Pages only in a 
Perſonal Matter in endeavouring to ſhew, 


| That I had Inconſiſtencies in my Book, which 


if any ſuch thing had been ſhewed, the Qne- 
ſtion would be ſtill as far from being de- 


| cided, and the danger of miſtaking about it 


as little prevented, as if nothing of all this 
had been ſaid. If therefore your Lordſhip's 
Care of the great ends of Retigion and Mora- 


tity 
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lity have made You think it neceſſary to clear! 
this Queſtion, the World has reaſon to cons. 
clude there is little to be ſaid againſt that: 
Propolition, which is to be found+.in my: 
Book concerning the Poffibility, that ſome- 
parcels of Matter might be ſo ordered by. 
Omnipotence, as to be endned with a facul- 
ty of Thinking, if God fo pleaſed, ſince' 
your Lordſhip*s Concern for the promoting: 


the great ends of Religion and Morality, has 


not enabled you to produce one Argument 
againſt a Propoſition, that you think of ſo 
dangerous conſequence to them. | 

And here ] crave leave to obſerve, That 
though in your Title Page you promiſe 
to prove, that my Notion of Ideas is  inconſt- * 
ſtent with it ſelf, (which Kit were, It could * 
hardly be proved to be inconfiſtent- with any 5 
thing elie,) and with the Articles, of the Chri- 
ftian Faith ; Yet your Attempts all along 
have been to prove me in ſome Paſlages of 
my Book inconſiſtent with my ſelf, without 
having ſhewn any Propotition in my Book 
inconiiſtent with any Article of the Chriſtian 
Faith. 

I think, your Lordſhip has indeed made 
uſe of one Argument of your own: Bur it 
is ſuch an one, that 1 confeſs-I do not ſee 
how it Is apt munch to promote Religion, 
eſpecially the Chriſtian Religion founded on: 
Revelation. I ſhall ſer down your Lord-- | 
ſhip's Words, that they may be conſidered; 


x Anſ, you ſay : * That you are of Opinion, that the 
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great Ends of Religion and Morality are beſt 
ſecured by the Proofs of the Immortality of _ 
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Sout from 11s Nature and Properties ; and which 
you think proves is Immaterial. Tour Lordſhip 
does not queſtion whether God can. give Immor- 
tality to 4 Material Subſt ance ; but you 
much from the Evidence 


canoe be certain, but that Matter 
(as 1 affirm) then what becomes of the Soul's 
Immateriality ( and conſequently Immortality ) 
from its Operations * But for all this, ſay I, 
of —_ of _ remains on its own 
Ss. Now to Han of Senſe 
whether the ing he A > Pos — 
Principles which be went upon in point of Reaſon 
| doth nor weaken the C recbbiliey of "us PRE, 
+ | mental Articles, when they are conſidered purely 
«ss Matters of Faith ? For before there was a 
natural _ bility in them 02 the account of Rea- 
uw; but by going 0n wr unds of Cer- 
al all oy + loft; ad inflead þ being 
Certain, be is more doubtful than ever. And 
if the Evidence of Faith falls ſo much ſhort of 
that of Reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effett 
Men's Minds, when the Subſerviency of 
on is taken away Fog it Fay be —_— 
grounds of Certainty by Reaſon are vaniſhed. 
hiit at 4 probable, That be who finds bis Rea- 
fan deceive bim in ſuch Fundamental Pojnts, 
floald beve bis Faith ftand firm and unmoveable 
.0n-the account of _ ? Fuck in Matters 
"Revelation, there muſt be ſome Antecedent 
Principles ſuppoſed before we can believe any thing 
on the account of 5, 
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likewiſe you ſay, Þ If « Fan # 2 Anf, 
think Þ: 28. 
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- More'to the ſame pirpoſe'w? hive ſome 
Þazes farthtr , where ' from ſome of my 
*15 p25. Wor&s your Lordſhip ſays, '* You camiot but 
ob/erve, That we have no Certapity"upon my 
rromds, that SeIf- conſciouſneſs depends upon an 
1:G1vitindl Trimctericl Subſtance, and conſequent- 
. ly that a J4aterial Subſt ance may, according ro my 
- ,. Principles, have Self-corſcronſreſs in it 5 at 
 leaft' that 1'am not certain of the contrary, 
Whereupon your Lordſhip bids me conſider, whe- 
ther this doth not a little kffe&t the whole Article 
of the Reſurre&ion ? What does all this tend 
to ? But to'make*the World* believe, that I 
have leſſened the Credibility. of the Immorta- 
Hity of the Soul and the RefiirreQtion, by 
faying, That though it be moſThiphty pro- 
b: bl:, that the Soul is Immaterial, yet vpon 
my Principles it cannot be demonſtrated ; 
becauſe it is not impoſſible to God's Omni- 
potency, if he pleaſes to beſts ppoh ſome 
parcels of Matter diſpoſed as he Tees fit, a 
faculty of thinking. ” OO | 
This your Acctfation of thy leſſening the 
Credibility of theſe Articles of 'Faith is foun- 
ded on this, That the Article; of the Immor- 
tality of tHe Sonl abates of irs Credibility, 
If it be allowed; That its Immateriality 
(which is the ſoppoſed Probf from Reaſon 
and Philoſophy of its Immortality) cannot 
be demonſtrated” from natural Reaſon : 
Which Argument 6f your Lordſhip's 'bot- 
toms, as I humbly conceive, on this, That 
Divine Revelation abates of its Creaibility in 
all thoſe Articles it propoſes pIPortionably 
as Humane Reaſon fails to ſupfort'the Te- 
| oY ſtimony 
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ſtimony of God.. And all that. your Lord- 
ſhip in thoſe Paſſages has ſaid, when Exa- 
mined, will I ſuppoſe be fonnd to import 
thus much, viz. Does God promiſe any 
thing to Mankind to be believed ? It is very 
fit and credible to be believed, if Reaſon 
can demonſtrate it to be trne. But if Hu- 
mane Reaſon comes ſhort in the Caſe, and 
cannot make it out, its Credibility is thereby 
leſſened; which is in eitect to ſay, That the 
Veracity of God is not a firm and ſure foun=- 
dation of Faith to rely upon, without the 
concurrent Teſtimony of Reaſon, 5. e. with 
Reverence be it ſpoken, God 1s not to be 
believed on his own Word, unleſs what he 
reveals be in it ſelf credible, and might be 
believed without him. 

If this be a way to promote Religion, the 
Chriſtian Religion in all its Articles, I.am 
not ſorry, that it is not a way to he found in 
any of my Writings, for I imagine any 
thing like this would, (and I ſhould think de- 
ſery?d) to have other Titles than bare Scep- 
ticiſm beſtowed upon it, and would hive 
raiſed no {mall Out-cry againſt any one, 
who is not to be ſuppoſed to be in the right 
In all that he ſays, and fo may ſecurely ſay 
what he pleaſes. Sucn as I, the Prophanunm 
Vulgus, who take too much upon us, if we 
would examine, have nothing to do but to 
hearken and believe, though what he faid 
ſhonld ſubvert the very Founaations of the 
Chriſtian Faith. | | 
. Whar þ haye above obſerved; is fo viſibly 
contained in your Lorditip's Argument , 
| "Ke 2 I has 
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That when 1 met with it in your Anſwer 
to my firſt Letter, it ſeemed ſo ſtrange from 
a Man ef your Lordſhip's Character, and 
in a Diſpute in defence of the Doarin of 
the Trinity, that I could hardly perſwade 
my ſelf, but it was a flip of your Pen : 
But when I found it in your ſecond Letter 
* made vſe of again, and ſeriouſly enlarged 
as an Argument of Weight to be inſiſted 
upon, 1 was convinced, that it was a Prin- 
ciple, that you heartily imbraced, how lit- 
tle favourable ſoever it was to the Articles 
of the Chriſtian Religion, and particularly 
thoſe which you undertook to defend. . 

I deſire my Reader to-peruſe the Paſſages 
as they ſtand in your Letters themſelves, 
and ſee whether what you ſay in them does 
not amount to this, That a Revelation from 
God is more or leſs credible according as.it 
has a ſtronger or weaker confirmation from 
Humane Reaſon. For, : 

1. Your Lordſhip ſays, | Tor do not que- 
ſtion whether Cod can give Immortality to a 
material Subſtance, but you ſay it takes off 
bery much from the evidence of Immortality, 
if it depends wholly upon God's giuing that 
which of its own Nature it is not capable 
of. | | 
To which I reply, any ones not being a- 
ble to demonſtrate the Sonl to be Immaterial, 
takes off not very much, nor at all from the 
evidence of its Immortality, If God has re- 
vealed, that it ſhall be Immortal, | becauſe 


_ the Veracity of God is a Demonſtration of 


the Truth of what he has revealed, and the 
want 
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want of an other Demonſtration cf a Pro- 
polition, that is demonſtratively truc, takes 
not off from the Evidence of it. For 
where there is a clear Demonttration, there 
is as much Evidence as any Truth can have, 
that is not Self-evident. God has revealed 
that the Souls of Men ſhall live for ever. 
But ſays, your Lordſhip from this Evidexce 
# takes off very wnch if it depends wholly ap- 
07: Gods giving that, which of its own Nature 
it 15n0t capable of. i. e. The Revelation and 
Teſtimony of God loſes much of its Evi- 
dence, if this depends wholly upon the 
good Pleaſure of God, and cannot be de- 
monſtratively made out by natural Reaſon, 
that the Soul is immaterial, and conſequently 
in its own Nature immortal. For that is 
all that here is or can be meant by theſe 
Words, which of its own Nature it is n0t Ca- 
Pable of, to make them to the purpoſe. For 
the ' whole of your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe 
here, is to prove, That the Soul cannot be 
material, becauſe then the Evidence of its 
being immortal would be very much lfſened. 
Which-is to ſay, That *tis not as credible 
upon divine Revelation, that a material 
Subftance ſhould be immortal, as an imma- 
terial; or which is all one, That God is 
aot equally to be believed, when he declares, 
that a material Snbſtance ſhall be immortal, 
as when he declares, that an immaterial ſhall 
be ſo, becauſe the Immortality of a material 
Subſtance, cannot be demonſtrated: from 


' natural Reaſon. 
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Let us try this Hue of your. Lordſhip's 
a lictle farther. God hath revealed, that the 
Bodics Men ihail baye after the Reſurre&ion, 
as well as thcir Souls, ſhall live to Eternity. 
Docs your ; Lorcfip bc licye the ' eternal 
Lite of the one of theſe, morg Than of the 
Otter, bycauſe you Think you can prove It of 
one of them b y. natural Reaſon, and of the 
Oiler nor? .. Or can any..one. who admits 
of Qiviie Revelation in the Caſe,. Touſic 
Of Ole of tem more Ten the other : ? Or 
_ THORN Þ0l BPO Aw credible., tne 


Paies of Hicn, eiter £ e Rell rredtion, Gall 
Th © IL 1 _ SYCU-5 - l Nt he 1 4a14k t! iT Souls of 
Men fail. after the eur reiions live for 
eyer ? For that. he it LL GO, if he thinks 
£10 Of them bÞ bits credible chan the other. 


be to, Realon. 1s to. be coaſylced 
- how far God is to be believed, and the. cr if 

dic of divine Teſtimony, mult receive i 
force from the Evidence of Keaſon ; which 
1s war - to take away, the credibility 
of divine Revelation, in-all ſupernatural 
Truths, wherein the Evidence cf Reaſon 
tails. And how much ſuch a Principle. as 
this = to the ſupport et the Doctrin of 
the Trinity, or-tae promoting the Chriſfian 
Religion, L {hall leave it to your Lordſhip 

to cenliver, 

1am not ſowellread i in. Hobbes or Spinoza, 
,2S L0 be able to lay, what were their Opinions 
In this Matter. But poſlibly there be thoſe, 
who will think your Lordlhip's Authority 
OL NOre uſe ts themin the Caſe, than thoſe 
julils GECTIEU Nei. S: And be £4 lad to- find 
| your 
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your Lordihip: a Patron. -of: the:Oracles of 
Reaſon, :'ſq-little toi the Advantige-. of: the 
Oracles of Divine Revelation... This at leaſt, 
[ think, may :be ſabjoined-£0 the. Words 
at the bottom of the-next.Page; +: That + ; anc, 
thoſe who have: gone about to 1efietr the Cre- Pp. 65. : 
didility of Articles of -Faith, which evident- 
Iy they do,- who ſay they are lels credible, 
becauſe they" cannot be made out demon- 
Tratively :by Natural Reaſon, + have not 
been thought+to ſecnre+ſeveral' of the Ar- 
ticles of: the . Chriſtian ' Faith, ' eſpecially 
thoſe of the Trinity, Jnoarnation,: and Reſnr- 
ref10n of the Body, which+are thoſe: vpan 
the - account :of -which 1am brongit by 
your Lordihip into this: :Difpute. - - 

I ſhall nor'rrouble' the | Reader with your 
Lordſhip's/ - Endeavours: ini the'-:following 
'Words; : to:prove, That if the'Soul 'be net 
an immaterial: Sabſtance;: is can'be zo: /2ing 
but Life ;your-very firſt Words viſtibly con- 
futing. all that: yon alledge ro tht purpoſe. 
"They are, -**{1f the 'Sont b6 ki:material Sub- * 1 Aniw. 
ſtance, it is'really notbing:bus Life 3”. wiich'is 
to ſay, That ifthe Soul be really 'a Subſtance, 
It' is not really a Sbſtance; but. really 10- 
thing elſe but /an affection of a 'Subſtance 
for the Life, : whether of- a material or im- 
material *Subſtance, is not! the: Subſtance it 
FIf, bur an affetion of it. - - 'f 
2. 'You'ſay, '* Although we ehk the ſepa - * x Anſg, 
rate State of | the Soul after” Death, 1s ſuffict- P. 57- 
ently revealed in the Scriptures yet'it creates a 
great difficulty it underſt anding "it, if the Soul 
'be nothing "but -Life, or a material Subſt ance, 
v_ Ee 4 which 
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which muſt be diſſolved when Life is ended, For 
if tbe Soul be 4 material Subſtance, it muſt be 
made up, as others are, of the Coheſion of ſolid 
and ſeparate Parts, how minute and inviſible ſ0- 
ever they be. And what is it which ſbould keep 
them together, when Life 3s gone ? . $0 that it 35 
no caſic matter to give «an account, how the 
Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, unleſs it 
be an immaterial Subſtance ; and then we know 
the Solution and Texture of Bodjes cannot reach 
rhe Soul, bring of a different Nature. 

Let it be as hard « matter, as it will, to 
give an account what it is, that ſhould keep the 
Parts of a material Soul together, after it is 
ſeparated from the Body ; yet it will be al- 
ways as cafie to give an account of it, as to 
give an account what it is which ſhall keep to- 
gether a material and immaterial Subſtance. 
And yet the difficulty that there is to give 
«#n account of that, 1 hope does not, with 
your Lordſhip, weaken the Credibility of the 
mſcparable Union of Soul and Body to E- 
ternity : And I perſwade my ſelf, that che 
Men of Senſe, to whom-your Lordſhip «p- 
peels in the Caſe, do not find their belief 
of this Fundamental Point, much weakened 
- by that difficulty. I thought heretofore 
(and by your Lordſhip's Permiſſion, would 
think fo ſtill) that the Union of Parts of 
Matter, one with another, is as much in the 
Hands of God, as the Union of a material 
and immaterial Subſtance; and that it does 
not :«ke off very muchy or at all, from the 
Evidence of Immortality, which depends on 
that Union, that it is no eaſie matter to give 
an 
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an account what it is that ſhould keep them to- 
gether: Though its depending wholly upon the 
Gift and good” Pleaſure of God, where the 
manner creates great difficulty in the und:re 
ſtanding, and our-Reaion cannot diſcover 
in the Nature of things, how it is, be that 
which your Lordſhip fo poſitively ſays leſ- 
fens the Credibility of the Fundamemal Arti- 
cles of the Reſurrection and Immortality. 
But, my Lord, to remove this ObjeCttion 
a little, and to ſhew of how {mall force it is 
even with your. ſelf z give. me leave to 
preſume., That your Lordſhip as firmly 
believes the Immortality of the Body af- 
ter the Reſurreion, as any other Article 
of Faith: If ſo, then it being »o eaſe mat- 
fer 10 give 4n account, what it is that ſhall keep 
ragether the Parts of a material Soul, to 
-one that belives it-is material, can no more 
. weaken the Credibility of its Immortality, than 
the like difficulty. weakens the Credibility of 
the Immortality of the Body. For- when 
your Lordſhip ſhall find it an caſie matter 
ro give 4n account, what it is beſides the 
good Pleaſure of God, which ſhall keep toge- 
ther the Parts of our material Bodies to E- 
ternity , or even Soul and Body; -I donbt 
not but any one, who ſhall think the Soul 
material, will alſo find it as eafie ro give 
an account, what it is that ſhall keep thoſe 
Parts: of Matter alſo rogether to Eterni- 
ty. 
4 Were it not that the Warmth of Con- 
troverſie is apt to make Men fo far forget, 
as. to take up. thoſe Principles. thewſelves 
Y (when 
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(when they will ſerve their turn) which | 
they have highly condemned in others; [ 
ſhould 'wonder' to find* your Lordſhip to 
argne, 'That becauſe it is a: difficulty to un- 
derftand what ſhould keep togerher the minute 
Parts of -a mazerial Soul, when Life is goze ; 
and becauſe it is not' an 'cafie matter to give 
an account how the Soul ſhould be capable of 
Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial Sub- 
ftance : Therefore it is not fo credible as if 
it were ' eafie to give an account by Natural 
Reaſon; how it could be. For to this it Is, 
that all this your Diſcourſe tends as'is evi- 
dent-by what is already ſet down” out of 
Page 55; and will be more fully made out 
- by*what your Lordſhip fays in 'other-phaces, 
though there needs'no ſuch Proofs, ' ſince 
It would all be nothing againſt me in any 
other-Senſe. 

1 thought your Lordſhip had in other 
places aſſerted, and-inſiſted on this Truth, 
That-no part of Divine Revelation wes the 
lefs to be believed; becanſethe thing it ſelf 
created ' great diffi culty in "the underſtanding , 
and the manner of it was hard to be 'ex- 
plained';-©and it was noeaſie matter #9 give 
. an aconrt how it was. This, as I take it, 
your Lordſhip condemned in others, as a 
very untreaſonable- Principle, and ſuch as 
wonld fubvert all the Articles of the Chri- 
ſtian Rehegton, that were mere matters of 
Faith, as I think it will: And is it poſh- 
- ble, that you ſhould make uſe of it here 
yourſelf, -againſt the Article of Life and 
Immnialy, that Chrift hath brought to 
light 
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light through the Goſpel ; and neither was, 
nor could be made out by Natural Rea- 
ſori without Revelation ? Bat you will ſay, 
you ſpeak only of the Soul; and: your 
Words are, That it 3s no eaſie matter to 
give an account how the Soul ſhould be capa- 
ble of Immortality, unleſs it be an immate- 
71a Subſtance, I grant it; but crave leave 
to ſy, Thar there 1s not any one of thoſe 
Dificulties, that are, or can be'* raiſed a- 
bout the manner how a material Soul can 
be immortal, - which do net 'as well react 
the Immortality .of 'the Body.” | 

But if it were not ſo, I am ſure this Prin- 
ciple of your Lordſhip's would reach other 
Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Rea- 
ſon finds it not fo eaſy to give an Account 
how thoſe Myſteries are: And which there- 
fore, according to your Principles, muſt 
be leſs crea:ble, than other Articles, that 
create leſs eificulty to the Underſtanding, For 
your Lordſhip ſays, * That you appeal to any * 2 Art. 
Man of Senſe, whether to a Man who thought ?* 2% 
by bis Principles, he conld from natural 
Gronnds demonſtrate the Immortality of the 
Soul, the finaing the uncertainty of thoſe Prin- 
ciples be went upon in_point of Reaſon, 1. e. the 
finding he could nor certainly prove it-by 
naturzl Reaſon, doth not weaken the credibj- 
lity of that fundamental Article, when it is con- 
ſedered purely as a Matter of Faith ? Which 
in effect, humbly conceive, 'amounts to 
this, That a Propoſition divinely revealed, 
that cannot be proved by natural Reaſon, 
1s leſs credible tlian'one that 'can 3 Which 
Wy | ſeems 
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ſeems to me to come very little ſhort of 
this, with due reverence be it ſpoken, That 
God is leſs to be believed when he affirms 
a Propoſition, that cannot be proved by na- 
tural Reaſon, than when he propoſes what 
can be proved by it. The dire& contrary 
to which is my Opinion, thongh you en- 
deayour to make good, by theſe following 
+ 2 Anſv, Words. Þ J1f the evidence of Faith falls ſo 
P. 29% much ſhort of that of Reaſon, it muſt needs have 
leſs effett upon Men's Minds, when the ſubſer- 
viency of Reaſon is taken away; as it muſt be 
when the Grounds of Certaimy by Reaſon are 
vaniſhed. Is it at all probable, that be who 
finds his Reaſon deceive him in ſuch fundamen- 
tal Points, ſbould have bis Faith ftand firm and 
w717n0veable on the account of Revelation? Than 
which I think there are hardly plainer 
Words to be found out to declare, that 
the credibility of God's Teſtimony depends 
on the natural evidence or probability of the 
things we receive from Revelation ; i and 
riſes and falls with it: And that the Truths 
of God, or the Articles of meer Faith , fofe 
{fo much of their credibility, as they want 
Proof from Reaſon : Which if true, Reve- 
lation may come to have no credibiliry- at 
all. For if in this preſent Caſe, the credi- 
bility of this Propoſition , The Souls of 
Men ſhall ſive for ever, revealed in the 
Scripture, be leſſened by confeſling it can- 
not be demonſtratively mo from Req- 
Con; though it be aſſerted to he moſt high. 
ly probable : Muſt not by the ſame Rule-its 
credibility dwindle away to nothing, if 
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t | natnral Reaſon ſhould not be able to make 
s | it outto be ſo mnch as probable; or ſhould 
- | place the probabiliry from natural Principles 
t | on the other fide? For if mcer want of De- 
7 | monltration /efſens the credibility of any Pro- 
- | polition divinely revealed, muſt not want of 
- | probability, or contrary probability from 
> | natural Reaſon, quite take away its credi- 
bility ? Here at laſt it muſt end, if in any 
one Caſe the Veracity of God, and the cre- 
dibility of the Truths we receive from him 
by Revelation, be ſubjeRed to the verdifts 
of humane Reaſon, and be allowed to re- 
ceive any acceſſion or diminution from other 
Proofs, or want of other Proofs of its Cer- 
tainty or Probability. 

If this be your Lordſhip's way to pro- 
mote Religion or defend its Articles, I 
know not what Argument the greateſt Ene- 
mies of jt could uſe more effeual for the 
Subverſion of thoſe you have undertaken 
to defend, this being to reſolve all Reve- 
lation perfeftly and purely into Natural 
Reaſon, to bound its Credibility by that, 
and leave no room for Faith in other things, 
than what can be accounted for by Natural 
Reaſon without Revelation. 

Your Lordſhip F infiſts mnch upon it, F : Anfw. 
as if I had contradited what I-had faid in 2: 45 — 
my Eſſay, * by ſaying, That upon my Prin- 3,, ,, c. 
ciples it cannot be demonſtratively proved, 23. 
that it is an immaterial Subſtance in us 
that Thinks, however probable it be. He 
that will be at the pains to read that Chap- 
ter of mine, and conſider ir, will find, that 

my 
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my Buſineſs. there was to ſhew, that it was 


no: harder to conccive an immaterial than a. 


material Sabſtancez and that from the. 1- 


deas af Thought, and ,a Power of moving 


of Matter, which we experienced in out 


| ſelves (Ideas: originally. not.. belonging to. 
Matter as: Matter) there was no more 


difficulty: to conclude there was an imma- 
terial Subſtance in us,. than that we had 
material. Parts. Theie Ideas of Thinking, 
and Power of moving of , Matter, . I in 
another place ſhew'd did demonſtratively 


lead us to the certain knowledge of the Exi-, 
ſtence of an. immaterial , Thinking Being, 


in whom we have the ldea of Spirit in the. 
ſtricteſt Senſe; in which Senſe Ialfo applyed 
it to the Soul, in that 234 Chapter of my 
Eſſay, the eaſily conceivable poſſibility, nay 
great probability, - that. that thinking Sube. 
ſtance in us: is immaterial, giving me ſuffi- 
cient Ground for it: In which S-nſe I {ball 
think I may ſafely attribute it, to the think- 
ing Subſtance in us, till your Lordſhip ſhall 
have better proved from my Words, That 
it is impoſlible it ſhould be immaterial. - For 
I only ſay, That ir is poſſible, 3. e. involves 
no Contradicttion, that God.the omnipo- 
rent immaterial Spirit. ſhould, :if he pleaſes, 

give to ſome parcels of Matter, difpoſed 
as he thinks fit, a Power of .Fhinking, and 
. Moving: Which parcels of Matter ſo en- 
dued with a Power of Thinking and Mo- 
tion, might properly be called. Spirits, in 
contradiſtin&ion to unthinking, Matter. . In 
all which, I preſume, there is no manner of 
Contradictions, { 
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I juſtified my uſe of the word Spiric in that 
Senſe from the Authorities of Cicero and 
Virgil, applying the Latin word Sprritze, 
from whence Spirit is derived, to the Soul as 
a thinking Thing, without excluding Mate- 
riality out of it. To which your Lordſhip 
replies, * That Cicero, in his Tuſculan Que- * ; ang: 
ſtions , ſuppoſes the Soul not to be a finer ſort of p.58- 60, 
Body, but of a different Nature from the 
Body,— That he calls the Body the Priſon of 
the Soul. And ſays, That a wiſe Man's 
Buſineſs is to draw off kis Soul from his Body. 
And then yonr Lordſhip concludes, as 1s 
uſnal, with a Queſtion, Us it poſſible row 16 
thirk 'fo great a Man looiPd on the Soul but as a 
modification of the Body, wich muſt be at an end 
with Life? Aniw. No; It is impoſſible that 
a Man of fo 2ond Senſe as Tully, when he 
uſes the word Corpus or Body for the groſs 
and vilible parts of a Man, which he ac- 
knowledges to be mortal, ſhoul:! 159k on the 
Soul to be a- medification of that Body; in a 
Diſcovrſe whercin he was eadeavouring to 
perſuade another, that it was immortal, 
It is to be acknowledg'd that truly great Men, 
ſuch as he was, are not wont ſo manifeſtly 
to contradict themſelves. He had therefore 
no Thought concerning the moaification of the 
Body of Man in the Caſe: He was not ſuch a 
Trifler as to examin, whether the modifica- 
tio of the Body of a Man was immortal, 
when that Body it {zIf was mortal : And 
therefore that which he reports as Diczar- 
c*s Opinion, he diſmiſſes in the beginning 
without any more ado,c.t1. ButCjcero's was a 

direc, 
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direCt, plain and ſenſible Enquiry , viz. 
What the Soul was, to ſee whether from 
thence he could diſcover irs Immortality ? 
But in all that Diſcourſe in his firſt Book of 
Tuſculan Oueſtions, where he lays out ſo 
much of his Reading and Reaſon, there is 
not one Syllable ſhewing the leaſt Thought, 
that the Soul was an immaterial Subſtance ; 
but many Things direfly to the con- 
trary. | 

Indeed (1.) he ſhuts ont the Boay taken, 


*Ch. 19, In the Senſe he uſes * Corpus all-a-long, for 
22, 30, the ſenſible organical parts of a Man; and 


Jl, &c. 


is poſitive that is not the Soul: And Body in 
this Senſe, taken for the Humane Body, he 
calls the Priſon of the Soul ;, and ſays a wiſe 
Man, inſtancing in Socrares and Caro, is glad 
of a fair opportunity to get out of it. But 
he no where ſays any ſach thing of Matter : 
He calls not Matter in general the Priſon of 
the Soul, nor talks a Word of being ſeparate 
from it. | 

2. He concludes, That the Soul is not 
like other Things here below, made up of a 
Compoſition of the Elements, c. 27. 

3. He excludes the two groſs Elements 
Earth and Water, from being the Soul , 
Ce, 26, 

So far he is clear and poſitive : But be- 
yond this he is nncertain z beyond this he 
could not get. For in ſome Places he ſpegks 
doubtfully, whether the Soul be not Air, or 
Fire. Avima ſit animus joniſve neſcio, C. 25. 
And therefore he agrees with Parnetive, that, 
if it be atall Elementary, it is, as he calls it, 


Inflame 
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Inflammata” Anima , inflamed Air ;, and. for 
| this he gives ſeveral Reaſons , c. 18, 19. 
And though he thinks It to he of a peculiar 
IN atirre of its 0194; 158 he is fo far from think- 
nz it immaterial, he fays, c.. tg. That 
the aIrnitting Tr F, Ye "WP 4 2:real OY igneous 
| NVatzre, would not be inconſiſtent with any 
thin? he had" fa, 

That" which-he ſeems moſt to incline to Is, 
That the Sonl was not at all Elementary, 
| but 'was of the fame Subſtance with the Hea= 
 yens; which frifictle, to diſtinguiſh from 
the four Elemeats and the changeable Bodies 
| here below , which he ſuppoſed made'up of 
them, called Ouinta Efſentia, That this was 
Fully s Opinion 1s plain from theſe. Words, 
Ergo, Animus quti ut ego dico, divinus 6, ut 
| Euripides auact dicere Deus ; IF quam fi ; Dem, 
| aut arima aut igns «ft, idem pr animiu hominis 
Nam ut illa natura celeſtis &-terra vacat'& 
himore; fic utrinſgue harum rerum PH anu8 
animn et expers. 51 autem 65t quinta GUEAAM 
ratura ab Ariſtotele indutta;, primum hec & 
deorum eff & animorum, Hare nos ſenteatians 
ſecuti, his ipſis verbis in Conſolatione hac expreſ= 
[ſrw9,.C.. 25. And then he goes ON C. 27s 
to Zepeat "thoſe | Ris own Words, which your 
Lordih; ;Þ 22s quoted out of kim, wherein he 
had aff rmed, in his Treatiſe de Corſolatione, 
the Soul.” not to have its Original from the. 
Eirth, or {q be mixed or made of any 
Thing earthly ; but had fail, Singularis oF 
Sg itur. $A nature & vis animi ſejunta ab 
be aſitats notifque naturss : W hereby, he tells 
fa, he meant nothing but Adrifforle's Quinta 
Ef Eſſentia 3 
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Eſſentia, which being unmixed, being that 
of which the Gods and Souls conliſted, he 
calls it divinum caxiefte, and concludes it eter- 
nal, it being as he ſpeaks, Sejuntta ab omng 
mortal; concretione, From which it is clear, 
That in all his Enquiry about the Subſtance 
of the Soul, his Thoughts went not beyond 
the four Elements, or Ariſtotle's Quinta Eſ- 
ſentia to look for ir. In all which there is 
nothing of Immateriality, but quite the con- 
trary. = 

He was willing to believe (as good and 
wiſe Men have always been) that the Soul 
was immortal ; but for that *tis plain he 
never thought of its Immateriality, but as 
the Eaſtern People:do who believe the Soul 
ro be immortal, but have nevertheleſs no 
T hought, no Conception of its Immateri- 
ality. It1s remarkable what a very confide- 

Cs rable and judicious Author | ſays in the Caſe. 

du Ecy:ume No Opinion, fays he, ha been ſo unjverſally re- 

de Siam, ceived as that ,of the Immortality of the Soul : 

T.1. C19+ But its Immateriality is a Truth the knowledge 

$ 4+ whereof has not ſpread ſo far. And indeed it is 
extremely difficult to let into the Mind of a Sia- 
mite, the Idea of a pure Spirit, The the Miſſi- 
onaries, who nave been longeſt among them, are 
poſitive in. All the Pagans of the Eaſt do truly 
believe, That there remains ſomething of a Man 
after his Death, which ſubſiſts independently ana 
ſeparately from his Body. But they give Ex- | 
renſion and Figure t0 that which remains, and 
attribute to it all the ſame Members, all the 
ſame Subſtances, both ſolid and liquid, which our 


Bodies are compoſed of, They only ſuppoſe _ 
ks the 
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_. the Souls are of a Matter ſubtil enough to eſcape 
being ſeen or handled. -Such were the Shades 
ard the Manes of the Greeks and the Romans. 
And *tts by theſe Figures of the Souls, anſwera- 
ble to thoſe of the Bodies, that Virgil ſuppoſed 
Eneas knew Palinurus, Dido and Anchiſes, in 
the other World. 

This Gentleman was not a Man that tra- 
velled into thoſ: Parts for his Pleaſure, and 
to. have the opportunity to tel} ſtrange Sto- 
ries, collefted by Chance, when he return'd: 
But . one choſen on purpoſe (and he ſeems 
well choſen for the purpoſe) to inquire into 
the Singularities of Siam, And he has ſo 
well acquitted himſelf of the Commiſſion, 
which his Epiſtle Dedicatory tells us he had, 
to inform himſelf exactly of what was moſt 
remarkable there, that had we but ſuch an 
Account of other Countries of the Eaſt, as he 
has given us of this Kingdom, which he was 
an Envoy to, we ſhould be much better ac- 
quainted than we are, with the Manners, 
Notions and Religions of that part of the 
World, inhabited by civiliz'd Nations, who 
want neither good Senſe nor acuteneſs of 
Reaſon, though not caſt into the Mould 
of the. Logick and Philoſophy of our 
Schools. 

But to return to Cicero, *Tis plain, That . 
in his Enquiries about the Soul his Thoughts 
went not at all beyond Matter. This the 
Expreſſions, that drop from him in ſeveral 
places of this Book , evidently ſhew. For 
Example, That the Souls of excellent Men 


and. Women aſcended into Heaven of others 
Fi2 thas 


— 
that they rewained, here on, Earth, c. 12- 
That the Soul 1s. hot, and warms the Body : 
T hat at its leaving, the Body it penetrates 
and divides, and hrcaks through our. thick, 
cloudy, moiſt Air; That it ſtops in the, Re- 
gion Of. Fire, and aſcends no farther, the 
equality of Warmth and. Weight making 
that its proper place, where it 1s nouriſhed 
and ſuſtained with the ſame Things, where- 
with the Stars are nouriſhed and ſuſtained, 
and that by the convenienee of its; Neigh- 
bourhoad it ſhall there have a clearer View 
and fuller knowledge of the Heavenly Bo- 
dies, c. 19+» That the Soul alſo from this 
height ſhall have a pleaſant and fairer Proſ- 
pect of the Globe of the Earth, the diſpoſi- 
tion of whoſe Parts will then lie before it 
in one View, c. 20. That it is hard to de- 
termin what Conformation, Size and Place, 
the Soul has 1n the Body : That it is too ſnb- 
til to be ſeen: That it is in the Human Body 
as in a Houſe or a Veſlel, or a Receptacle, 
c. 22. All which are Expreſſions that ſuffi- 
ciently evidence, that he who uſed them had 
not in his Mind ſeparated Materiality from 
the 1dea of the Soul. | 

it may perhaps be replied, That a great 
part of this, which- we find in chap. 19. 1s 
ſaid upon the Principles of thoſe who would 
have the Soul to be Anima Inflammata, mn- 
flamed Air. I grant it. But it is alſo to be 
obſerved, That in this 19th and the two fol- 
lowing Chapters he does not only not deny, 
but even admits, .That fo material a thing as 
inflamed Air may think. | 
The 
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The Truth of the Caſe in ſhort is this; 
Cicero was willing to believe the Soul im- 
mortal, but when he ſonght in the Nature 
of the Soul it ſelf ſomet hing co cſtabl:ih this 
his Belief into a Certainty of it, he found 
himſelf at a loſs. He confeſſed he knew not 
what the Soul wasz but the not knowing 
what it was, hearg 7206s, c. 2, was no Reaſon 
to conclude it was not, And thereup':n he 
proceeds to the repetition ot what he had 
ſaid in his 6th Book de Repub. concerning 
the Soul. The Argument, which borrowed 
from Plato he there makes uſe of, if it have 
any force in ir, not only proves the Soul to. 
be immortal, but more than, j. think, your 
Lordſhip will aUow to be true: For it proves 


it to- be eternal, and cnout beginning, as 

well as with ont end, Acque nata ctrta oft, Tf 
eterna|," lays he. 

ag Cort Le 

HI} Law 


Indeed from the Faculties © the $ 
concludes right, That it is of 4:vize Es : 
But as to the Subſtance of ne Soul, ic ar 
the end of this Diſcourſe concerning its Fa- 
culties, c. 25. as well as at the beginning of 
It, c. 22. is not aſhamed to own his Igno- 
rance, what it is; Anima ſit animus, jenifoe, 
meſcio z nec me puclet ut iſtos, fateri neſcive quod 
neſciam. Illud, 7 ulla alia de re obſcura ajjure 
mare poſſun, ſr: rue anima, five ignts ſit aninus, 
eum jurarem efſe divinam, C. 25, $9 that all 
the Certainty he could attain to about the 
Soul, was, That he was confident tiere 
was ſomething divine in it, 5. e. there were 
Fzculties in the Soul that could not refult 


from the Nature of Matter, but muſt have 
Ft 3 their 
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their Original from a Divine Power ; but 
yet thoſe Qualities, as Divine as they were, 
he acknowledg'd might be placed in Breath 
or Fire, which I think your Lordſhip will 
not deny to be material Subſtances. So that 
all thoſe divine Qualities, which he ſo much 
and ſo juſtly extols in the Soul , led him not, 
as appears, {o much as to any the leaſt 
Thovght of [mmateriality. This is Demon- 
ftration , That he built them not upon an 
excluſion of Materiality out of the Soul ; for 
he avowedly profeſles he does not know but 
Breath or Fire might be this thinking Thing 
in us: And in all his Conſiderations abour 
the Sub!tance of the Soul it ſelf, he tuck in 
Air or Fire, or Ariſtotle” s Ouinta Efſentia ; 
for beyond thoſe ris evident he went 
nor. 

But with all his Proofs out of Plato, to 
whoſe Authority he defers ſo much, with 
all the Arguments his vaſt Reading and great 
Parts could furniſh him with for the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, he was fo little fatisfied, 
ſo far from being certain, ſo far from any 
Thought that he had, or could prove it, that 
he over and over again profeſles his Ignorance 
and Doubt of it. In the beginning he enu- 
merates the ſeveral Opinions of the Philoſo- 
phers, which he had well ſtudied, about it : 
And then full of Uncertainty ſays, Harum 
Sententiarum que vera ſit , Deus aliquis viderit, 
que veri ſi millima magna queſto, c. It. And 
towards the latter end having gone them all 
over again, and one after another examin'd 
_ he profeſles himſelf ill at a loſs, not 

Know 
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knowing on which to pitch, nor what to 
determina. MMentis aces, fays he, ſeipſam 1n- 
tuens nonuimquam hebeſcir, ob eamque cauiam 
coutemplandi diligentiam omittimus. Ttaque du- 
bitans, circumſpettans, hi ſfitans, mulia aduerſa 
revertens tanquam in rate in mari immenſo, 19- 
ſtra vehitar oratio, C. Zo. And to conclude 
this Argument, when the Perſon he intro- 
duces as diſcourſing with him, tells him he 
IS reſolved to keep firm to the belief of Im- 
mortality, Tully anſwers, c. 82. Laudo id 
quidem, etſi nihil animzs oportet confidere 5 mo= 
vemur enim ſepe aliquo acute concluſ», labamus, 
mutamuſque ſententiam clarioribus etiam in re- 
bus; in his eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas. 

So unmoveable is that Truth delivered by 
the Spirit of Truth, That though the Light 
of Nature gave ſome obſcore gtimmering, 
ſome uncertain hopes of a future State; yer 
Human Reaſon could attain to no Clearneſs, 
no Certainty about it, but that it was JESUS 
CHRIST alone who had brought Life and [m- 
mortality to light, through the Goſpel, * Tho? 
we are now told, That to own the inability 
of natural Reaſon to bring Immorrality ro 
Light, or which paſles for the ſame, ro own 
Principles upon which the Immateriality of 
the Sonl (and as "tis urged conſequently its 
Immortality) cannot be demonſtratively 
proved aoes leſſen the belief of this Article of 
Revelation , which JESUS CHRIST alone 
bas brought to Light, and which confequentiy 
the Scripture aſſures us is eſtabliſhed and 
made certain only by Revelation, This 


would not perhaps have ſeemed {trange from 
thole 


t 4 


* 2 Tim. 
I, 1 Os 
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thoſe who ere juſtly complained of, for 
ſlighting the Revelation of tae Goſpel, and 
therefore would not be mnch regarded, if 
they ſhould contradiCt fo plain a Text of 
Scripture in favour of their ali-ſufficient 
Reaſon : Þit what uſe the Promoters of Scepti- 
ciſm and Tr:fidelity, in an Lge fo much ſulpe- 
Eted by your Lordſhip, may make of what 
comes from one of your great Authority 
and Learning, may deſerve your Conlide- 
ration. 
And thus my Lord, 1 hope, ] have fatif- 
' fied you concerning Cicero's Opinion about 
the Soul in his firſt Book of Tuſculan Que- 
ſtions; which, though I calily believe, as 
your Lordſhip {ays, you are 30 Stranger tO, 
yet I hknmbly conceive you have not ſhewn 
(and upon a careful peruſal of that Trea- 
tiſc again I think 1 may boldly ſay you cannot 
ſhew) one Word in it, that expreſies any 
thing like a Notion in Tally of the Souls Im- 
materiality, or its being an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance. 
From what you bring out of Virgil your 
* 1 Arſw, Lordſhip * concludes, That he no more than 
P- 62, 63, Cicero does me any kinde/s in this Matter, be- 
ing both Aſſertors of the Souls Immortality. My 
Lord, were not the Queſtion of the Souls 
Immateriality, according to Cuſtom, chang- 
cd here into that of its Immortality, which I 
am no leſs an Aſſertor of than either of mr 
Cicero and Virgl, do me all the Kindneſs I 
defired of them in this Matter ;, and that was 
to ſhew, that they attributed the word Spi- 


rica LO the Soul of Man, vwithout any thought 
"of 


N 
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of its Immateriality ; and this the Verſes ] 


you your ſelf bring out of Yirg:l, f + ny 
&« 395» 
Et cum frigida mors anime deduxerit 
AYTUS 


Ommbus umbra lovis adero, dabis im* 
probe penas, 


confirm, as wel] as thoſe I quoted ont of 
his 6th Book; and for this Monſieur de 14 
Loubere ſhall be my Witneſs in the Words 
above ſet down ont of him ; where he ſhews, 
that there be tnoſe amongſt the Hezthens 
of our days, as well as Yi-2il and others 
amongſt the ancient Greeks and Rowrans, who 
thought the Souls or Ghoſts of Men depart- 
ed, did not die with the Pody, without 
thinking them to be perfetly immarerial 5 
the latter being much more incomprehcn- 
ſible tothem than the former. 

Your Lordfſhip's Þ Anſwer concerning + 1 Anſw. 
what is ſaid, Ecclef. r3, turns wholly npon 24+ $5» 
Solomon's. taki ing the Soul to be Immortal, 
which was not what [ queitioned: A!l that 
I quoted that place for, was to ſhew, that 
Spirit in Engliſh 'might properly be apply- 
ed to the Snul, without. any Notion of Its 
Immateriality, as 9" was by Solorion , 
which whether he thought the Sonls of 
Men to he immater1al, does little arPPear in 
that Pail2ge, where he ſpeaks of the Souls 
of Men and Beaſts together, as he Goes. 

But farther, what 1 contended for, is 
evident from that place, in that the Word 
Spirit 1s there applycd, by our Tranſlators, 
ta 


+1 Anſi, 
P. 65. 


#2 Cor, 


I 
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to the'Souls of Beaſts, which your Lordſhip 1 


| think does not rank-amoneglſt the immaterial, 


and conſequently immortal Spirits, though 
they have Senſe and Spontaneous Motion. 

But you ſay, Þ /f the Soul be not of it (ſelf 
a free thiaking Subſtance, you do not ſee what 
Foundation there 15 in Nature for a day of 


Fudgment, 
World did nor of old, nor do to this 


Anſwer. Though the Heathen 


day, 


ſee a Foundation in Nature for a day of  Fudg- 


ment : Yet in Revelation, if that wi 
tisfie your Lordſhip, every one may 


i} 1{a- 
ſee 4 


Foundation for a day of Fudgment, | becauſe 


God has poſitively declared it ; tho" 


has not by that Revelation taught ns, + 


God 
what 


the Subſtance of the Soul is; nor has any 
where ſaid, That the Soul of it (elf 7s a free 


Agent. 


W hatſoever any created Subltance 


is, it is not of zt ſelf, but is by the good 
Pleaſure of its Creator: Whatever degrees 
of Perfeftion it has, it has from the boun- 


tiful Hand of its Maker. 


For it is true, 


in a natural, as well as a ſpiritual Senſe, 
what St. Panl ſays, * Not that we are ſuf ficient 
of our ſelves to think any thing ag of our ſelves, 


but our ſufficiency is of God. 


But your Lordſhip, as [| gueſs, by your fol- 
lowing Words, would argue, That a material 
Subſtance cannot be a free Agent 3 whereby I 
ſuppoſe you only mean, that you cannot /ce or 
conceive how a ſolid Subſtance ſhould begin, 


ſtop, or change its own Motion. 
give me leave to anſwer, That when 


To which 


you 


can make it conceivable, how any created, 
finite, dependent Subſtance can mov 


e it 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, or alter or ſtop its own Motion, which 
it muſt to be a free Agent; I ſuppoſe you 
will find .it no harder for God to beſtow 
this Power on a folid, than an unſolid created 
| _ Tully, in the place above quot- 
, Þ+ could not conceive this Power to be + Tuſcu. 

in Pal thing, but what was from Eternity ; 127 Quz- 
Cum pateat 1gitur eternum id ofſe quod ſeipſum Tony - 
moveat quis eft qui hane naturam animis eſſe 
fributatu neget? But though you cannct ce 
bow any created Gubſtance, {olid or not fo- 
lid, can be 4 free Agent (pardon me, my 
Lord, if | put in both, till your Lordſhip 
pleaſe to explain it of either, and ſhew the 
manner how either of them can, of #t /elf, 
move it ſelf or any thing elſe) yet I do not 
think, you will ſo far deny Men to be free 
Agents, from the difficulty there is to ſee 
how they are free Agents, as to doubt, whe- 
ther there be Foundation enough for a day of 
Judgment, 

It is not for me to judge how far your 
Lordſhip's Speculations reach : But finding 
in my ſelf nothing to be truer than what the 
wiſe Solomon tells me, * As thou knoweſt not * Ec. TH 
what is the way of the Spirit, nor how the Bones 5+ 
do grow 1n the Womb of her that 1s with Chi'd ; 
even ſo thou my gh not the Works of God who 
maketh all things. 1 gratefully receive and 
rejoyce in the Light of Revelation, which 
ſers me at reſt in many things; the manuer 
whereof my poor Reaſon can by no means 
make ont to me: Oimnipotency, I know, 
can do any thing that contains in it no 
Contradiction ; ſo that I readily believe 
What. 


* ©. 24, 
29% 
+ 1 anſ, 
P. 66. 


& 1 An. 


P. 67. 
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whatever God has declared, 
Reaſon fini Difficulties tt 
not maitcr. As 1n 122 prefent Cafe, 
having reveule Us tnat Tire ſhaTt be 
Jadgment, T think” ther #0: dation enough, 
to contince Men ate free enough” to be 
made anſwerzble for tik:ir Attions, and ta 
receive according to what they have done; 
though how Man is - free Agent ſurpaſs 
my Explication or Comprehention. 

In anſwer to the place I brought out of 
St. Luke, * your Lordſhip asks, | Wherher, 
from theſe Words of our Saviour, it follows, 
that 4 Spirit is only an Appearance. I Anſwer, 
No, nor do | know who drew ſuch an [n- 
ference from them: But it follows, that 
in Apparitions there is ſomething that ap- 
pears, and that that which appears is not 
wholly immaterial; and ye this was proper- 
Iy called Tra, and was often looked up- 
on by thoſe, who called it 7125 in Greek, 
and now call it Spirit in Engliſh, to be 
the Ghoſt or Soul of one departed, which. 
I humbly conceive juſtifies my nſe of the 
Word Spirit, for a thinking, voluntary A- 
gent, whether material or immatertal. 

Your Lordſhip fays, + That I grat, that 
it cannot, upon theſe Principles, bedemon- 
ſtrated, thar the ſpiritual Subſtance 1a ns is 
immarerial : From whence you conclude, 
That then my Grounds of Certainty from T- 
deas, are plainly given up. This being a 
way of argving, that you ofren make- nſe 
of, I have often had Occaſion to coniider It, 
and* cannot after all ſee the force of this 
Argu- 


though my 
K, which it can- 


God 
» diy of 


ITo9. Aw = mnt 0 ©, 7 op. 
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Argument, I acknowledge, that this or that 
Propoſition cannot upon my Principles be 
demonſtrated, Ergo, | grant this Propoſiti- 
on to be Falſe, that Certainty conſiſts in the 
| | Perception of the Agreement or- Diſagree- 
ment. of Ideas. For that is my ground of 
Certainty, and till that be given up, my 
grounds of Catainty are not giver up. 
You farther tell me, * That 1 ſay, the « ip; 

Souls immaterialicy may be proved proba- 
ble to-the higheſt degree; to which your 


""vy- ouinyt 1. 


Lordſhip replies. That 5s not the Point : For 
it 1s not Provay.lity vze Certaiaty, that you are 


promiſed in th;s way of id:as, and that the 
Foundatinn of cur K;iowledpge and real Certainty 
lies in, them, ana i; it dwindled into a probabi= 
lity at laſt ? Tiiis is 2lio what your Lord- 
ſhip bas. been plcaſed to objet to me more 
than once, That 7 promiſed Certainty, 1 
would-be glad to know in what Words this 
Promiſe is made, and where it ſtands, for 
I loye to be a Man of my Word. Ihave 
indeed told wherein I think Certainty, real 
Certainty does conſiſt, as far as .any one 
attains it: And 1 do not yet, from any 
thing your Lordſhip has faid againſt ir, 
find any Reaſon to change my Opinion 
therein: But I do not remember, that I 
promiſed Certainty in this Queſtion, con- 
cerning the Souls immatertality, or in any 
of thoſe Propolitions, wherein you think- 
ing I come ſhort of Certainty, infer from 
thence, That my wy of Certainty by Ideas 
is given up. And | am fo far from pro- 
miſing, Certainty in all Things, that I am 
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accuſed by your Lordſhip of. Sceptici/mm., 
for ſetting too narrow Bounds to our 
Knowledge and Certainty. . i Why there- 
fore your Lordſhip asks me, and &« the 
Certainty [of the Souls being immaterial] 
dwindled ixto a Probability at laſt ? Will be 
hard to ſee a Reaſon for, till you can ſhew, 
that I promiſed to demonſtrate, that it is 
immaterial ; or that others upon their Prin- 
clples without Ideas, being able to demon- 
ſtrate it immaterial, it comes to dwiwale jnto 
bare Probability, upon my Principles by Ideas. 

One thing more [ am obliged to take no- 
tice of. I had faid, | © That the. Belief 
& of God being the Foundation of all Re- 

« ligion and genuine Morality, I thought 
« no Arguments, that are made uſe of. to 
« work the perſuaſion of a God into Men's 
« Minds, ſhovld be invalidated, which [ 
& prant is of ill Conſequence. ?* To which 
Words of mine I find, according to your 
particular Favour to me, this Reply, * That 
here I muſt give your Lordſhip leave to ask me, 
what I think of the univerſal conſent of Mankind , 
as to the Being of God? Hath not this been 
made uſe of,, as an Argument, not only by Chri- 

ſtians, but by the wiſeſt and greateſt Men among 
the Heathens* And what then would I think 
of one who ſhould go about to 1nwalidate this Ar- 

gument ? And that by proving, That it hath 
been diſcovered in theſe latter Ages by Naviga- 
tion, that there are whole Nations at the . Bay 
of Soldania, iz Braſil, iz the Caribbe-Iſlands 
and Paraquaria, among whom there was found 


20 Notion of a God i And ezen the Author of 
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' the Eſſay of Humane Underſtanding hath done 
this. 

To this your Queſtion, my Lord, I An- 
ſwer, That 1 think that the univerſal conſent 
of Mankind, as to the being of a God,” amounts 
to thus much, that the vaſtly greater majo- 
rity of Mankind, have, in all Ages of the 
World, aQually believed a God; that the 
majority of the remaining part have not 
aQually disbelieved it, and conſequently 
thoſe who have aQually oppoſed the belief 
of -a God, have truly been very few. So 
- thar-comparing thoſe that have actually difſ- 
beheved- with thoſe who have aqually be- 
lheved a God, their number is ſo inconſide- 
rable, that in reſpeQ of this incomparably 
greater majority of thoſe who have owned 
- the belief of a God, it may be ſaid to be the 
: univerſal conſent of Mankind. 

This is all the unjver/al conſent which Truth 
of matter of Fat will allow, and therefore 
all that-can be made uſe of to prove a God. 
But if any one would extend it farther, and 
ſpeak deceitfully for God : If this univer- 
fality ſhould be urged in a ſtri& Senſe, not 
for-much the majority, but for a general 
-conſent of every one, even to a Man in all 
"Ages and Conntries;: this would make it 
Either no Argument, or a perfectly uſeleſs 
and unneceſſary 'one. For if any one deny 
a God, ſuch a perfe& univerſality of con- 
ſent is deſtroy'd ; and if no Body does de- 
"nya God, what 'need of Arguments to con- 
'Yince Atheiſts ? 
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I wonld crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, 
were there ever in the World any Atheiſt 
or no? If there were not, what need is 
there of raiſing a Queſtion about the be- 
ing of a God, when no Body Queſtions ir ? 
What need of proviſions] Arguments againſt 
a Fault, from which Mankind are ſo wholly 
free; and which by an univerſal conſent, 
they may be preſumed to be ſecure from ? 
If you ſay (as 1 donbt not but you will) that 
there have bcen Atheiſts in the World, then 
your Lordſhip's univerſal conſent reduces It 
ſelf to only a great majority, and then make 
that majority as great as you will, whatI 
have faid in the place quoted by your Lord- 
ſhip, leaves it in its full force, and I have 
not ſaid one Word, that does in the Jeaſt 


invalidate this Argumeit for a God. The 


Argument [ was upon there, was to ſhew, 

T hat the Idea of God was not innate; and 
to my purpoſe it wes ſufficient if there 
were but a leſs number found in the World, 
who had no Idea of God, than your Lord- 
{hip will allow there have been of profeſſed 
Atheiſts; for whatſoever 1s innate muſt be 
univerſal in the ſtricteſt Senſe: One Excep- 
tion is a ſufficient Proof againſt it. So that 
all that I ſaid, and which was quite to ano- 
ther purpoſe, did not at all tend, nor can 
be made uſe of to invalidate the Argument for 
a Deity, grounded on ſuch an univerſal con- 
ſent as your Lordſhip, and all that build on 
it, muſt own, which is only a very diſpro- 
portioned Majority : Such an anverſal con- 
ſent my Argument there neither affirm snor 
T6- 
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requires to be leſs, than you will be pleaſed 
to allow it, Your Lordſhip therefore mighr 
without any- prejudice to thoſe Decl2rations 
of good Will and Favour you have for the 
Author of the Lſſay of Humane Underſt anding, 
have ſpared the mentioning his quoting Au 
thorsthat are in Print, for matters of Fact, 
to quite another purpoſe, as going about ro 
invalidate the Argument, for a Deity from the 
univerſal conſent of Mankind, tince he leaves 
that univerſal conſent as entire, and as large 
as yon your ſelf do, or can own, or ſuppoſe 
it. But here I have no reaſon to be ſorry.that 
your Lordſhip has given me this occaſion for 
the Vindication of this Paſlage of my. Book, 
if there ſhould be any one belides your Lord= 
ſhip who ſhould ſo far miſtake it, as to 
think it in the leaſt invalidates rhe Argument 
for a God, from the univerſal conſent of  Man= 
kind. | 
But. becauſe you queſtion the credibility 

of thoſe Authors I have quoted, which you 

fay in the next Paragraph, * were very ill- + ; anſy, 
choſen : 1 will crave leave to ſay, That he p. $9. 
whom I relied cn for his Teſtimony con- 
cerning, the Zotentors of Scldania, was no 

leſs a Man, than an Ambaſſador from the 

King of England to the Great Mogul, Of 

whoſe Relation Monſieur 7heuenor, no i] 
Judge in the Caſe, had fo great an Eſteem, 

that he was at the pains to tranijate: it in- 

to French, and, pabliſh it in vis (which is 
counted no unjudicions) Colietion of Tra- - 
yels.. But to intercede with your Lorditip 

for a little more favourable allowance of 
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Eredit to Sir Thomas Roe's Relation, Coore, 
an Inhabitant of the Conntry who could 
ſpeak Engliſh , aſſured * Mr. Terry, That 
they of Soldaria had no God. But if he too 
have the ill luck to find no Credit with you, 
I bope-you will be a little more favourable to 
a Divine of the Church of England now liv- 
ing, and admit of his Teſtimony in confir- 
mation of Sir Tho. Roe's. This worthy 
Gentleman, in the Relation of his Voyage 
to Suratt, printed but two Years fince, ſpeak- 
ing of the ſame People, has theſe Words, + 
They are ſunk even below Idolatry, are deſtitute 
of both Prieſt and Temple, and ſaving a little 
Sbew of rejoycing, which is made at the full and 
new Aloon, bave lot all kind of rehgious Devo- 
tian. Nature bas ſo richly provided for their 
Convenience in thes Life, that they have drowned 
all Senſe of the Ged of it, and are grown quite 
carcleſs of the next. 

But to provide againſt the cleareſt Evi- 
dence of Atheiſm in rheſe People, you ſay, 
* That the Account given of them makes them 
not fit tobe a Standard for the Senſe of Mankind, 
This, { think, may paſs for nothing, till 
ſame Pody be found, that makes them to be a 
Srandard for the Senſe of Mankind : All the uſe 
1 made of them was to ſhew, That there 
were Men in the World, that had no innate 
Idea of a God. But to keep ſomething like 
an Argument going (for what will not that 
do?) you go near denying thoſe Cafers to be 
Men, what elſe do theſe Words ſignifie ? F 
A People ſo ſtrangely bereft of Common Senſe, 
that they can hardly bs reckon'd among Mankind, 

| As 
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4s appears by the beſt Accounts of the Cafers of 
Soldania, &c. 1 hope if any of them were 
called Peter, James, or John, It would be 
paſt Scruple that they were Mer, however 
Courvee, Wewena , and Coxſheda, and thoſe 
others who had Names, that had no place in 
your Nomenclator, would hardly paſs Muſter 
with your Lordſhip. 

My Lord, I ſhould not mention this, bat 
that what you your felf ſay here may be a 
Motive to you to conſider, That what you 
have laid ſuch Streſs on concerning the Ge- 
neral Nature of Man, as a real Being and the 
Subjet of Properties, amonnts to nothing for 
the diſtinguiſhing of Species, fince you your 
ſelf own that there may be Individuals where- 
in there is a common Nature with a particular 
Subſiſtence proper to each of them, whereby yon 
are ſo little able to know of which of the 
Ranks or Sorts they are, into which you ſay, 


* God bas order'd Beings, and which he hath + p, 16s; 


eiftinguiſhed by eſſential Properties, that you 
are in doubt whether they ought ro be reckon'd 
among Mankind or no. 

Give me leave now to think, my Lord, 
That I have given an Anſwer to all, thar is 
any way mater1al in either of the Letters 
you have honoured me with. If there be 
any Argument which you think of weight, 
that you find omitted, upon the leaſt Jnrti- 
mation from your Lordſhip where it is, I 
promiſe to conſider it, and to endeavour to 
give you SatisfaQion concerning it, either 
by owning my Conviction, or ſhewing what 

hinders it. This Reſpet} 1 ſhall think due 
from 
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from me to. your Lordſhip : Though I know 
better to imploy the little Time my Buſineſs 
and Health: afford me, than to trouble my 
{lf with the little Cavillers, who may either 
be {et on, or be forward (in hope to recom- 
mend themfelves) to meddle in this Con- 
troyerlie. 

Before I conclude, *cis fit I take notice of 
the Obligation I have to you, for the Pains 
you haye been at about my Z/ay, which I 
conclude conld not have been any way ſo 
effeQually. recommended to the World, as 
by your manner of writing againſt it. And 
dance your Loxdſhip's fharp Sight , fo care- 
fully ewploy'd for its Correation, has, as I 
humbly conceive, found no Faults in it, 
.Which your Lordſhips great Endeavours this 
way have made out fo be really there, 1 hope 
I may preſume it will paſs the better in the 
World, and the Judgment of all conſidering 
Men, and make it for the future ſtand better 
even in your Lordſhip's Opinion. I beg 
your Lordſhip's Pardon for this long Trou- 
ble, and am, 


My LOR D, 
Toar Lordſhips mo## humble, aud 


m0 obedient Servant, 


ae Ag John Locke. 
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